FISHING BOATS (SCOTLAND). 


*“ COPY of Captain Washington’s Reporr on the Loss of Lire, and on the 
Damage caused to Fisuinc Boats on the East Coast of Scotland, in the 
Gale of the 19th August 1848.” 
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REPORT. 


Sir, 1 July 1849. 
IN compliance with their Lordships’ instructions to examine into the disasters 
on the East Coast of Scotland in the gale of the 19th August last, and specially 
to make inquiries at Wick, Banff, Fraserburgh, and Peterhead, I have the 
honour to report :-—— 


That immediately 1pon the receipt of my orders I apprised the local autho- 
rities and the officers of coast guard at these several places, as well as the 
resident agent of the British Fisheries Society at Pulteney Town, of my inten- 
tions, and gave public notice, by means of the local press and handbills, of the 
days fixed for the respective inquiries. 

On my way through Inverness I found that Mr. Mitchell. c.£., engineer to 
the Highland Roads and Bridges, and to the Government Fishery Board in 
Scotland, was about to visit Caithness on his annual inspection, and I gladly 
availed myself of his services on my Journey, and derived great advantage from his 
intimate knowledge of the several piers and harbours along the coast, some of 
which he designed and built; I am also indebted to him and his assistant, Mr. 
Paterson, for the plans for improvement and estimates at Wick, Ackergill, Boat- 
haven, Lybster, and Dunbeath, appended to this Report, which Mr. Mitchell 
furnished gratuitously. 

Having proceeded to Wick on the 10th October, at the height of the spring 
tides, and spent the following day in examining the Water of Wick, the harbour 
of Pulteney Town, the creeks of Boathaven, Staxigoe, and Papigoc, with Noss 
Head, and Ackergill Bay, I held a public meeting of inquiry in the townhall, 
on Thursday the 12th October, when I received the evidence of the principal 
resident fishcurers and merchants, the harbour-masters, pilots and fishermen, 
as to the causes of the disasters at that place; Mr. Traill, m.p. for Caithness ; 
the sheriff for the county; the provost of Wick, and the resident agent of the 
British Fisheries Society, the collector of customs, and the engineer to the har- 
bour were also present at the meeting, and the room crowded with sailors and 
fishermen, who throughout the day, from ten o’clock in the morning to seven in 
the evening, evinced the deepest interest in the proceedings. 


Before entering upon the evidence taken on this occasion it may rendcr the 
subject clearer to give a brief outline of the constitution of the British Fisheries 
Society as established by Acts of Parliamens, of the chief provisions of the 
governing Act, and of the construction and prcsent state of the Society’s harbour 
at Pulteney Town. 

The society was incorporated in the year 1786, by an Act of Parliament en- 
titled ‘* An Act for Incorporating certain Persons by the name and style of the 
British Society for Extending the Fisheries, and Improving the Sea Coasts of 
the Kingdom, &c.” Under tle powers of this Act the society acquired the 
stations of Ullapool in Loch Broom, on the north-west coast of Ross-shire ; of Loch 
Bay in the Isle of Skye; of Tobermory in Mull; and of Pulteney Town on thie 
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east coast of the county of Caithness; but all of these stations have been given 
up except the last. 

A second Act was obtained in 1814, empowering the fifteen directors “to levy 
certain rates and duties on vessels frequenting their harbours,” to be applied, 
after paying certain expenses, “to maintaining, repairing, and improving their 
harbours, and the works connected therewith.” 


Doubts having arisen whether the rates and duties levied under the above 
Act did not exceed the amount authorized, and the payment in some cases having 
been refused, a third Act was obtained in July 1844, being an Act ‘ to explain 
and amend the former Acts,” and “for enlarging and improving the Harbour 
of Pulteney Town,” &c.; and the second section of the Act indemnified the 
Society from the consequences of such unauthorized levy. 


This, the governing Act, restricts the directors to seven in number; it pro- 
vides that the harbour accounts shall be annually audited by an auditor to be 
appointed by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and that an abstract of the receipt 
and expenditure shall be annually transmitted to the sheriff clerk of the county, 
and be open to inspection of the public. Clauses 12 to 17 empower the Society 
to enlarge their present harbour, or rather to construct an additional harbour, 
according to the deposited plan and section, and the two following clauses give 
powers to cause the present harbour to be “ improved, cleansed, and deepened.” 
The 20th clause enacts, that it shall not be lawful for the Society to make, or 
begin to make, any works below high-water mark without the consent of the 
Admiralty, to be signified in writing, under the hand of the Secretary. 

Clause 22 provides for the erection of cranes and weighing machines on the 
piers and quays. Clause 23 states, that whereas the estimate for the proposed 
enlargement and improvement of tlie harbour is 26,g00/., it shall not be lawful 
to levy the increased rates contained in the second column of the schedule (C.) 
to the Act until the sum of 12,000 7. has been laid out on works for such enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the harbour. Clause 50 enacts, that a list of the 
rates, in large and legible characters, shall be set up in some conspicuous part 
of the quays of the harbour, without which no rates shall be payable. 

Clause 51 directs the application of the harbour rates (alter defraying four- 
fifths of the expense of obtaining the Act), first, to the payment of the interest 
which may become due on any money that may be borrowed on the credit of 
the harbour or works ;” secondly, ‘towards the making, completing, and main- 
taining the said harbour, works, and establishments therewith connected, accord- 
ing to the said plan and relative estimate uf the expense of executing the same, 
and in repairing, improving, and keeping the same in repair;” thirdly, “ in 
reducing and paying off the principal sums to be so borrowed, and the payment 
of any then existing harbour debts,” and lastly, “the residue of all such rates 
and duties shall be payable to the Society, for their own proper use and benefit, 
in terms of the said first recited Act.”’ 

Clauses 55-70 contain the usual powers as to the appointment of harbour- 
master, for the licensing of pilots, the harbour police, and against throwing 
ballast into the harbour. 

Clause 82 provides, ‘‘ that the Society shall, and they are hereby required, to 
provide, at or before the expiration of three calendar months from the passing 
of this Act, and always thereafter maintain in good repair, an efficient and well- 
appointed life-boat, with all necessary tackle and other requisites, and a compe- 
tent crew for the effectual working thereof, for the assistance and succour of ves- 
sels in distress ; and that the said life-boat shall be stationed at or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the said harbour, and be used by the said Society on all necessary 
occasions; and the said Society shall forfeit and pay the sum of 2/. for every 
24 hours during which the said life-boat, with its said tackle and other requi- 
sites, shall not be provided, maintained, or stationed as aforesaid.” 

Clause 83 enacts that the society is “required to erect, within 12 calen- 
dar months from the passing of this Act, a sufficient and effectual stone light- 
house on one or other of the pier-heads of the said aarbour, and always thereafter 
maintain and keep in good. repair the said lighthouse ; and a light shall be ex- 
hibited therein by the Society at such periods and in such manner as may, at 
any time, or from time to time, be directed by the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses ; such direction being siguified in writing, under the hand of the 
secretary of the same Commissioners.’ 

Clause 
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Clause 86 provides for the making of bye-laws, and the 298th and following 
clauses for their being exhibited on the front or some conspicuous part of the 
harbour office, and that no penalty shall be levied under them unless they are so 
affixed. Clause 141 gives the society power to borrow, on the security of the 
rates, any sum of money which shall not exceed 10,000 /. for the purposes of the 
Act. 

This Act, besides the provisions for regulating the harbour and works, is like- 
wise the Police Act for the town, and, with its Schedules, it extends over 79 folio 
pages, and contains no less than 316 clauses ; thus affording an additional proof 
of the absolute necessity of a simple General Harbour Act, which every com- 
mon sailor and fisherman may understand, and be enabled to judge whether 
the conditions under which the several rates and dues are levied upon him, 


have been fulfilled. 


Wick Bay is the most northern inlet of any importance on the east coast of 
Scotland, and lies only 16 miles south of the entrance of the Pentland Firth. 
Between the two headlands, which form its limits, it is 1,600 yards wide, and 
thence to the head of the estuary it is about one mile in length, the depth 
gradually decreasing from 10 fathoms water, over a sandy bottom. The bay is 
sheltered from E. N. E. round westerly to S. W., but for the remaining 14 
points of the compass it is exposed to the fetch of the widest part of the North 
Sea, owing to which the sea breaks very heavily in south-easterly gales. 

The old or natural harbour of Wick consists in the lower or sea reach of the 
Water of Wick, which falls into the head of the bay. The north bank of this 
river, on which the town of Wick lies, has been partially, yet very irregularly 
quayed, and the channel of the stream having been left to itself, is at times 
much filled up with sand and stones. The river has its source in the Loch of 
Watten about 10 miles west of the town ; it is a trifling stream in summer, but its 
winter freshes come down with great force, clearing away the sand and stones, 
and cutting a channel out into the bay. 

The new artificial harbour of Pulteney Town consists of an inner and outer 
basin, lying on the west side of the estuary; it is the property of the British 
Fisheries Society, and was thus named after its first governor. The earliest plan 
we have met with for a harbour in Wick is one by Mr. John Henderson, dated 
September 1789; he proposed a harbour in the natural bed of the river, near 
the town, to be excavated to the level of low water at spring tides, and to have 
a channel or canal leading up to it on the west side of the estuary. In Novem- 
ber 1790, Telford reported to the directors of the British Fisheries Society very 
briefly on all the harbours on the coast of Caithness; he approved generally of 
Henderson’s plan for a harbour at Wick, his estimate for which was 3,500. 
In 1793, before the Society obtained the grant of the land on which Pulteney 
Town now stands, Rennie was consulted on plans for harbours at some of their 
stations, and it appears from his report on Wick, that he also proposed to form 
the natural channel of the river, near the town, into a basin, with scouring 
sluices, having a canal leading up to it from low water in the bay; very similar 
to Henderson’s plan, with the addition of two stone entrance piers, extending 
into deep water; his estimate for such a work was 14,4001., but it seems that 
nothing further was done. 

Ten years later, about the date of the Sorcicty’s first grant, Telford gave a plan 
for a harbour more to seaward, on the west side of the estuary; the work was begun 
in 1807 and finished in 1811, at a cost of 16,0002. (towards which Government 
contributed 7,500/.), and is the present old or inner harbour. It was soon found 
that the harbour was neither deep enough for coasting vessels, nor did it afford 
sufficient accommodation for the number of herring boats frequenting it; and 
‘* recent operations in deepening its bed prove that it never possessed the draft of 
water held out, and that the bottom of the harbour was not cleared of boulders or 
large stones, or deepened to the extent contemplated.” 

‘In 1823 the new or outer harbour,” (says the secretary’s report above 
quoted), “ and the alterations on the inner harbour, were designed, and received 
the sanction of Telford, and in 1827 the work had made considerable progress. 
On the 10th September of that year, the building of the outer quay or breast- 
work was, during one tide, washed in to an extent of not less than 106 feet, and 
the stones thrown into the mouth of the intended new harbour. 

“The rebuilding of the part so demolished was commenced in the spring of 
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1828, and it turns out that the immense blocks so washed into the entrance of 
the harbour were never removed ; and that much of the risk and inconvenience 
felt by vessels in taking the present harbour arises from the fact that many of 
these Bon stones still lie imbedded together in the mouth of the harbour. It 
1s understood that this was remonstrated against at the time; but the excuse 
made by the contractors was, that their removal might endanger the founda- 
tions of the quay heads, and this argument seems to have prevailed.” How such 
an argument should have prevailed is not very intelligible, seeing that it was an 
upper course of stones that was thrown down, and that the foundations of the 
breakwater were laid six feet below the level of the harbour on purpose to admit 
of excavating to the depth of low water of spring tides. ‘‘ In a recent publica- 
tion, by Mr. Bremner, (himself one of the contractors), he says, that the ‘ labour 
of erecting machinery, and of clearing out the old materials, appeared to him 
so difficult and tedious, that he thought it would be more easy to quarry the 
greater proportion of the stones to be used of new, than to drag out of deep 
water those thrown down.’ ” 

In 1834, the works connected with this second harbour were completed, at a 
cost, it is stated, of 21,000/. The area of the two harbours is 12 acres; the 
extent of quays 830 yards; and the width of entrance 80 feet; both harbours 
are dry at low water, and the outer has a depth of from 10 to 11 feet at the 
entrance at high water of spring tides. ‘The harbours are defended in a great 
measure from the easterly gales by a massive breakwater pier, having the 
foundation course of blocks of stone varying from 15 to 30 tons weight; .it has 
a slope to seaward of 45°, or 1 to 1, with a parapet rising 20 feet above high 
water, yet such is the force of the sea in south-easterly gales that the waves roll 
up the slope, over the parapet wall, and fall unbroken on the quay with such 
force that nothing can remain upon it, nor can any vessel at such times lie in the 
outer harbour. 


Wick, as is well known, is the head quarters of tie herring fishery on the 
coast of Caithness; and it is stated that in the season of 1848 upwards of 800 
boats, manned by 3,500 men, fished from this district. On the afternoon of 
Friday, the 18th August, a great part of these open boats left Pulteney Town 
harbour shortly after high water, and remained in the bay. Towards evening 
they stood out to sea, and at about 10 miles off the land shot their nets as usual. 
The afternoon was fine, the evening rather threatening, but not so much so as to 
deter a fisherman from pursuing his calling. At midnight much wind and sea 
having arisen, many of the boats ran for the harbour, and got safely in about 
high water, which occurred at half-past one o'clock. By three o'clock the 
wind had increased to a gale from the south-east, with heavy rain; most of the 
remainder of the boats then bore up for the bay, which they reached between 
four and five o’clock ; by this time the tide had fallen one-half, and therefore 
there were not more than five feet depth of water at the entrance of the harbour, 
consequently, with the sea that was running no loaded boat could enter. Some, 
however, attempted it, and were either thrown up at the back of the north quay ~ 
or wrecked on the south pier, or swamped on the bar. In this manner 25 men 
perished, besides 12 others, whose boats were swamped at sea; thus, in the 
short space of about three hours, making a loss of 37 men drowned, leaving 
17 widows and 60 children utterly destitute. There was besides destruction of 
property in boats and nets to the extent of 1,000 4. 


In the memorial to the Treasury and Admiralty, praying for inquiry into this 
lamentable occurrence, the memorialists sav that they are persuaded that the 
above disasters might have been to a great degree prevented, had the British 
Fisheries Society carried out the provisions of their Acts of Parliament. They 
further state that “the harbour is inaccessible at low water ;’’ that it has not 
been managed in an efficient manner; that the important clauses, which render 
it imperative to have a life-boat, with a sufficient crew, and a lighthouse and 
light at the pier end, have been disregarded; that on the night in question 
“there were neither life-boats, life-buoys, beacons, lights, or ropes provided 
at Pulteney Town harbour, notwithstanding the similar disaster of 1845.” 


I have to report that the evidence taken during the inquiry at Wick fully 
beara out the statements of the memorialists. 


It 
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It was proved :— ; 

1. That although the clause of the Act of 1844, relative to building a stone 
light tower at the pier head, and exhibiting a light, is explicit and imperative, no 
such lighthouse has yet been built. 

2. That no proper light was exhibited on the night in question. The lamp 
on the post at the pier head had, it appears, been lighted, but owing to the 
door of the case having no latch, and being only fastened by a crooked nail, 
the light was blown out by midnight. A common lantern was then put in and 
its light was twice blown out. On examination the reflector was found to be 
completely coated with lampblack. 

3. That no efficient life-boat had been provided, nor had a crew been trained. 
A boat, called a life-boat, was kept at the upper end of the inner harbour, but 
for about half the time it could not be launched, and when launched it was not 
efficient. On the night of the gale no attempt was made to launch it. 

4. That notwithstanding a somewhat similar disaster in 1845, there were no 
life-buoys, nor any proper life-lines for use on the quays ; nor sufficient ladders 
or other means provided by which the crews of boats wrecked at the back of the 
piers might save their lives. 

5. That although lighting the harbour had been recommended by Mr. Gibb, 
in his report of 1842, and the Society have taken powers to do so by their 
Act of 1844; and although the streets of Wick, immediately adjoining, are well 
lighted by gas, the quays and harbour of Pulteney Town, frequented during 
the season by several hundred fishing boats, are left in darkness, and, as stated in 
evidence, the master of a vessel was drowned in consequence in the winter of 1847. 

Lastly, That the harbour is inaccessible by loaded fishing boats for about five 
hours out of every twelve hours; that “ although it was understood that the 
outer harbour should be excavated to the level of low water in ordinary spring 
tides,” such is not the case ; moreover, that many large stones thrown down in 
building the south breakwater (21 years since) still remain and obstruct the 
entrance. 


It is gratifying to be able to state that the Society have already taken steps to 
vbviate some of these grounds of complaint. An efficient life-boat, with a 
carriage to transport it, is now on the spot; ladders, life-buoys, and life-lines are 
distributed along the quays ; deepening and the removal of stoneshave been carried 
out to some extent; but especially has a remedy been applied to the charge 
of “ inefficient management” by the appointment of an active, intelligent officer 
in the navy as superintendent, under whose charge the harbour has already 
assumed quite a different aspect. And should he be authorized to carry out all 
the requisite improvements, Pulteney Town Harbour will shortly be placed on 
a very different footing from any it has hitherto presented. 


With reference to the last ground of complaint, as deepening and cleansing 
che harbour has been carried on with more activity during the past year, the 
subject might have been left without further remark, but as it would seem from 
the secretary's letter, and from the joint report of October 1848, that the Society 
do not consider themselves responsible for the shoal state of the harbour, and, 
moreover, as it ig put forth rather prominently in the said report that the 
contemplated works for improvement are ‘“ permissive and not imperative,” it 
becomes necessary to inquire on what foundation this claim of non-responsibility 
rests. 

It may be assumed that in all Acts of Parliament, under authority of which 
dues are levied, there are two parties to the contract, and that the intention of 
the Legislature is, that the trust, or commission, or joint stock company seeking 
to levy dues shall give the public a guid pro quo. Thus in the case of Acts for 
the improvement of harbours, a plan of such improvement is deposited, and upon 
the faith of the improvements being executed, certain dues are authorized to be 
levied on those trading to the harbour, or, in other words, that the public shall 
pay a reasonable price for benefit received in the shape of shelter from gales, 
freedom from damage, accommodation for landing and shipping goods, &c. 

Now it appears that in the year 1814 the British Fisheries Society went to 
Parliament for authority to levy dues on all boats and vessels entering Pulteney 
Town Harbour; what harbour plan was submitted to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Bill does not appear, but it is to be presumed it was Telford’s plan, 
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on which the contract for the inner harbour was taken. That contract, we 
learn from the secretary’s report, was never properly fulfilled, and recent opera- 
tions have demonstrated that the harbour never possessed the depth of water 
held out, and that. its bed was not cleared to the extent contemplated. This inner 
harbour accordingly proving too shallow for the small coasting vessels that trade 
in salt, herrings, &c., and insufficient in accommodation for the number of her. 
ring boats that frequented it, an outer harbour was constructed between the years 
1827 and 1834. As this harbour was planned specially to remedy the evils 
complained of, we learn that it was “‘to be excavated to the level of low water of 
ordinary spring tides; and Mr. Bremner, the principal contractor, says, in his 
evidence in 1846, “the object of the erection of the south piers was to obtain a 
depth of three feet at the entrance of the harbour at low water springs.” Not only 
was neither of these conditions fulfilled, but to add to the dangerous state of the 
harbour large blocks of stone (thrown down in building the south pier) were 
allowed to remain near its entrance. In 1844 the Society again went to Parlia- 
ment for another Act, and on this occasion they deposited a plan for a deep-water 
harbour near the Salmon Rock; the Act was obtained, but no works have been 
begun. Now, as fishermen, fish curers, and traders have continued to pay fall 
harbour dues since the year 1814, and thus have fulfilled their part of the con- 
tract, it is difficult to understand on what plea the British Fisheries Society are 
to be absulved from completing their share of the engagement. Whether they 
are legally responsible I must leave to others to decide; that they are morally 
responsible for the present dangerous state of Pulteney Town Harbour, I think 
no impartial person can for a moment doubt. 


One excuse urged for not fulfilling their engagements is, that since the 
passing of the last Act some engineers and others have expressed doubts whether 
a harbour at the Salmon Rock would not be liable to silt. But this point should 
have been ascertained before going to Parliament; and if correct, is it not 
doubly imperative on the Society to improve to the utmost their present harbours, 
and to make and maintain a saffeient channel into both of them, having a depth 
of at least three feet at low-water of spring tides. ‘There can be no difficulty in 
such a measure; and if a competent engineer were employed, and means placed 
at his disposal, the work might be completed before the next fishing season. 


Another excuse urged is the want of funds. I[t appears from the statement 
of income and expenditure, given in the Report of October 1848, that a sum of 
47,374 ¢. has been received as harbour dues and curing station rents since the pass- 
ing of the Actin 1814, and that the outlay has been 54,0537. From Mr. Bremner’s 
evidence we learn that the outer harbour works “ were completed in 1829, at a 
cost of 21,0004.” Deducting that amount from the whole receipts since 1814, 
there remains a sum of 26,3742. to be accounted for. This sum, divided over 
33 years, gives a fraction less than 800/. a year; and allowing one-fourth of 
the whole income, or 200 /. a year, for salaries, rent of office, &c., there remains 
600 l. a year for repairs, cleaning the harbour, roadways, &c. How such a sum 
has been expended those living on the spot are best able to judge. Iam aware 
that the accounts are audited, and I have not the least doubt but that they have 
been correctly rendered ; but seeing, that when the harbour was inspected in 
1846, the stones thrown down in its construction in 1827 were still lying there, 
that the harbour was much sanded up, that there were no cranes erected on the 
quays, nor any gas or other lamps to light them, and that the roadways to the 
quays were ankle deep in mud and offal of fish, I can only suppose that the funds 
have been frittered away on temporary or useless measures, instead of having been 
laid out systematically, under proper management, on the real requirements of 
the harbour. 


But quitting such details, which I would willingly have avoided, we come to 
the more important question how and where is low-water shelter to be provided 
for the 800 fishing boats and 4,000 men tliat for three months of the year nightly 
pursue their calling on the exposed coast of Caithness. As above mentioncd, 
Pulteney Town Harbour may be materially improved, and doubtless it would be 
greatly to the interest, as well as the duty, of the Society to deepen their harbours 
considerably, and to maintain a channel into them having three feet depth of 
water at all times. They would thus become infinitely more useful than at pre 
sent ; but even then it would not be prudent to run for them after half-ebb in 

a south-easterly 
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a south-easterly gale, as from the position of the entrance there is great difficulty 
in taking it at such times; nor is there space within for the number of boats re- 
quiring accommodation. ‘The several remedies proposed are: 

ist. A harbour at the Salmon Rock. This plan is advocated by Messrs. 
Bremner and Gibb, and approved by Messrs. Stevenson, c.£. ; the estimate of the 
former is 25,7001., of the latter 40,7001.; either of these is a larzer sum than the 


Society state they are prepared to lay out upon it. A portion of the scheme, 


namely, the building the south quay, and carrying it out into a depth of 10 feet 
at low water, might, it appears, be executed for 20,000/., and there is no doubt 
but that in moderate weather such a landing quay would be attended with great 
convenience and advantage to the community. 

ad. To remove, by dredging machinery, the whole of the sand and much of the 
loose stone at present lodged in the upper end of the bay ; and, in addition to this 
elearing out of nearly 10 acres, to deepen tlie present harbours by about 4 feet, so 
as to render them, the quays and curing stations, accessible to the fishing boats 
at all times of tide. Professor Gordon puts forward this measure as what the 
British Fishery Society are bound to provide; the estimated expense is 14,930 L., 
including a 16-horse power dredging machine. He also recommends a pro- 
longation of the north pier in a direction somewhat different from that it has at 
present, a measure which might, with the proposed dredging, answer the present 
requirements of steam-boats as a landing quay. 

3d. A breakwater in 18 feet at low, or 28 feet at high water, across a portion 
of Wick Bay, so as to convert it into a harbour of refuge for shipping. Mr. 
Bremner’s estimate for such a breakwater is 130,c00/. Professor Gordon, 
whose Report on Wick will be found in the Appendix, estimates the cost 
of a breakwater, 420 yards in length, at 52,0002. It is manifest that such a 
harbour could only be constructed at the public expense; it would be unneces- 
sarily large for fishing boats, and it does not appear that the shipping that pass 
along this cosst require such shelter. Cromarty, at 50 miles to the southward, 
and Long Hope, in the Orkneys, at 20 miles to the northward, are both har- 
bours of refuge for shipping accessible at all times. It is not shelter for the 
general trade, but shelter for fishing boats and for the coasting trade connected 
with the fisheries, that is wanted in Caithness. 

4thly. To extend the south breakwater about go yards in its present direc- 
tion, so that there should be 10 feet depth at the pier head at low water of 
spring tides. This plan, in the opinion of Mr. Mitchell, c. E&., would be the 
most practicable and the most effectual remedy for the evils complained of, as 
boats, on rounding the quay head, would at once be sheltered, comparatively, 
from the heavy sea, and might with no great difficulty be hauled into the 
harbour. And if the space within the extended quay were kept well dredged 
and free from any accumulation, steamers might go alongside and land or 
receive passengers or cargo at all times in moderate weather. At a rough 
estimate (including the confining the Water of Wick to the east shore, which 
would be a part of the plan), this extension might be built for 16,000/., and the 
project seems worthy of mature consideration. 

5thly. To confine and deepen the Water of Wick. The most obvious remedy 
of all is to improve the natural harbour of Wick, which even in its present 
neglected state afforded that shelter in the gale of the 19th August which 
Pulteney Town Harbour denied, as the crews of all the fishing boats which ran 
for the former were saved. The river is already frequented by 140 boats, but 
its upper part might be enlarged to contain three times that number. From 
a series of borings recently made by Mr. Paterson, c.£., it appears that the bed of 
the river consists of sand and shingle, and that no rock is reached until three 
feet below low water; and if the river were confined to a proper width along 
the east side of the estuary by rubble stone dykes, there is little doubt but 
that the winter freshes, assisted by some excavation, would soon cut a channel 
through the upper soil out to sea. Spring tides, it would appear, flow from one 
to three miles above the bridge; so that by levelling the bed, and removing all 
obstructions, a fair amount of tidal backwater might be obtained in addition to 
the fresh water of the river, which drains a basin of about 30 square miles in 
extent. It will be seen in the Appendix, that Mr. Mitchell, c. £., estimates the 
cost of such works at about 8,500/2; but as it is desirable to excavate as 
deep a channel as can be obtained, say 10,000/.; and I feel satisfied that such 
a sum laid out under the superintendence of a skilful harbour engineer in 
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improving the Water of Wick would be one of the best ways of expending 
money for the benefit of the fishermen who resort to this neighbourhood. One 
impediment to enlarging the basin opposite the town, is that the British Fisheries 
Society, during the last few years, have thrown the soil excavated from their 
harbours within high-water mark in the bight below the bridge, and thereby 
have encroached upon about two and a half acres of the water space. This 
practice should be no longer permitted. 


BroapDHAVEN, arocky inlet 14 miles to the eastward, just without the Head 
of Wick, was also pointed out as a spot much frequented by fishing boats, and 
having much natural shelter. It may be considered to include the four smali 
goes or creeks named Ramsigoe, Papigoe, Greenigoe and Itergoe ; these creeks 
afford deep water, and are tolerably sheltered from all winds but east and 
south-east. A breakwater 120 yards long, constructed on a ledge of rocks on 
the south-east side of Papigoe would give great shelter; and if some of the 
rocks inside it, on the beach at the inner end of the creek, at the south-west 
side between Boathaven and Ramsigoe, and at Greenigoe, were excavated toa 
depth of three feet below low water, and a perch placed on a rock at the 
entrance of Itergoe, Broadhaven would afford good accommodation for small 
vessels and boats at all times of tide. 


ACKERGILL, two miles farther along the coast to the north-east, has often 
afforded a landing-place for steamers when they could not approach Wick. It 
lies in the south-west angle of Keiss or Sinclair Bay, and is sheltered by the 
curve of the land from the north and west, and by the promontory of Noss 
Head from the south and south-east ; thus being only open to the east and north- 
east winds. A low-water harbour could be erected here with much greater 
facility in point of construction, and consequently at much less cost, than at any 
other spot on this coast. Besides affording shelter for fishing boats, with easy 
access and egress at all times of tide, it would be a harbour of refuge for all 
small vessels that trade along these shores, and be useful to the numerous vessels 
that use Sinclair Bay as a stopping place, until the westerly wind should moderate 
sufficiently to allow them to make their passage through the Pentland Frith. It 
would aflord great accommodation for passengers; also for the shipment of 
cattle, a traffic that is daily increasing, and is now attended with great incon- 
venience and loss. And an excellent light recently placed by the Commissioners. 
of Northern Lights on Noss Head would serve as a valuable guide for the harbour 
when the fishermen were far out at sea. 

It appears from an estimate by Mr. Mitchell, c.£., that the cost of con- 
structing a pier of about 1,000 feet long, with a return head, as shown in the 
annexed plan, would be 30,000/. The area sheltered would be about 8 acres 
at high water; the depth at the pier head 12 feet at low, and 22 feet at high 
water of spring tides. The rocks on the beach would require to be excavated 
to low-water mark, and some other detached rocks to be removed, which might 
swell the estimate to 40,000/. Besides the invaluable boon on this coast of a 
harbour that might be fearlessly run for at all times of tide, and within which 
the fisherman might land his cargo immediately on his arrival, and rest quietly 
at his home until the moment of sailing arrives (instead of the anxious hours 
now often spent off a’ harbour’s mouth waiting for the rise of tide), such a 
harbour would probably lead to a larger and safer class of fishing boats (those 
now in use being adapted to a shallow, dry harbour), and induce the fishermen 
to follow the deep-sea fishing all the year round, instead of merely the herring 
fishery for the season, and thus cultivate habits of steady industry and occu- 
pation which could not but be beneficial to himself, his family, and the com- 
munity. 

One objection to the site of Ackergill for a harbour is its distance from Wick 
(about two miles), which certainly in many cases would be attended with some 
inconvenience and additional expense: another is the statement of the fishermen 
that the heavy sea caused by the strong tide would make it dangerous for open 
boats to attempt to round Noss Head in blowing weather. Iam disposed to 
think this latter objection not so formidable as at first sight it appears. Off 
most projecting headlands, with the wind and tide in opposite directions, there 
will be a heavy sea; but the most sudden and worst gales on this coast are 
from the south-east, and as the flood tide out of Sinclair Bay sets to the south- 

east 
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east, or in the opposite direction, the heaviest sea will be when the strength of 
the stream is running, or at about half flood; now at half-flood there is water 


into. Wick, if not. into Pulteney Town Harbour, so that if the boats were - 


fishing to the southward of the Heads they would have no occasion to run for 
Ackergill; at other times, and especially when fishing to the northward of the 
Heads, Ackergill would be the nearest and the most accessible harbour. On 
referring the question to Captain Otter, r.N., who has had many years ex- 
perience on the survey of this coast, he gives it as his opinion that this objection 
is not of sufficient weight to decide against Ackergill, should the site on other 
accounts be considered desirable ; and in the gale of the 19th August it is 
notorious that about 30 boats did run for Keiss Bay, and were saved. Upon 
viewing the whole circumstances of the case, and bearing in mind that safety 
for life is paramount to every other consideration, I am of opinion that Ackergill 
is the most suitable site for a low-water harbour of refuge in this neighbour- 
hood, and that a sum of forty thousand pounds expended in the construction of 
a pier and other works at that spot would be more serviceable to the fishermen 
and the trade connected with the herring fishery than at any other point on the 
east coast of Caithness. 

Nor could such an outlay be considered in any other light than as sound 
economy. By the exertions of the British Fisheries Society, and of individuals, 
a vast. public interest has been created on this coast within the last half century. 
A fishing village has been raised into a comparatively opulent town. Wealth 
has been diffused, and civilization has followed in its wake. The example here 
set has had a most beneficial influence on a large portion of the Highlands and 
islands of Scotland, and habits of industry and the best mode of fishing have 
been taught to the highlander. The large amount of 126,000 barrels of her- 
rings, or one-fifth of the whole produce of the Scottish fisheries, was cured at 
Wick during the past year, in addition to 12,000 barrels otherwise consumed. 
The total value of the boats, nets, and lines employed exceeded 61,000 1., while 
the catching and curing the fish occupied 5,60u persons; and the carrying of 
salt, and the export of the fish to Ireland and the European markets, gave occu- 
pation to 16,700 tons of shipping. These are great public interests which are 
entitled to be considered. They are the results of spirited enterprize that may 
fairly claim to be encouraged, not by bounties and protective duties, but by 
placing these industrious and hardy Caithness fishermen, as far as possible, on 
a level with those of more favoured coasts, by the construction of a low-water 
harbour to which they may confidently resort in the hour of need. 


The other fishing stations in the Wick district are Duncansby, where are eight 
boats, but no pier; and Freswick, five miles farther south, a small bay, com- 
monly used by vessels bound to the westward and waiting for tide to pass 
through the Pentland Firth. Here are 26 boats but no pier. Keiss, four miles 
beyond, has a breakwater pier partly built in 1820, but left unfinished till 1833, 
when it was completed at an expense of 1,600/., two-thirds of which were paid 
by the Fishery Board. The area of the outer and inner harbours ig about three- 
quarters of an acre, the width of entrance 35 feet, with a depth of 8 4 feet at 
high water spring tides at the pier heads: at low water the harbour is dry. It 
is the head quarters of 46 fishing boats, manned by 226 men and boys. Girnigoe, 
close to Noss Head, has five boats but no pier. Staxigoe, two miles farther 
south, is sheltered by two long rocky points, and has a stone quay ; it is used by 
small coasting vessels in fine weather, and has 38 fishing boats belonging to it, 
employing 180 men. 


Sarcuet lies four miles south of Wick Bay; it is defended from the sea by a 
massive breakwater pier, 35 yards in length, extending from the south shore, 
and a jetty from the north, leaving an entrance between, 36 feet in width. The 
rocky ledges inside the harbour have been excavated, and a pitched sloping 
made for drawing the boats up on in stormy weather. A former breakwater having 
been beaten down by the violence of the sea in 1832, the present structure was 
erected in 1835, under the superintendence of Mr. Mitchell, c.£., at a cost of 
3,224 1., three-fourths of which were contributed by Government. The harbour 
is very confined, being less than half an acre in extent, and owing to Sarclet 
Head, (immediately adjoining,) projecting considerably to the eastward, and thus 
turning the sea, in north-easterly gales, into the harbour, and there being no 
beaching place for the swell to expend itself upon, it is very unquiet. In the 
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year 1839, in one night, 20 boats lying inside were dashed to pieces by a sudden 
storm cuming on before they could be hauled up into safety. Here are 33 boats. 
At Whaligoe, one mile to the southward, are 25 boats, buc no protection. 


Lysster, five miles to the southward, lies in a well-sheltered nook, half way 
between Wick and Helmsdale, and has lately become a fishing station of im- 
portance, from its lying immediately opposite the best fishing ground, from its 
sheltered situation, and from the facilities it offers for improvement at a com- 
| puornbeg small outlay. About the year 1830, the proprietor, Mr. Sinclair, of 
Lybster, at an expense of about 7,0001., erected a pier on the west side of the 
entrance of the harbour, for the accommodation of boats and vessels connected 
with the herring fishery. The pier was go yards long by 10 yards in width, 
and from 5 to 8 yards in height. In consequence of the shelter thus afforded, 
the harbour of Lybster, from being a creck scarcely navigable by small boats, 
has Lecome a considerable fishing station. From 100 to 120 large boats frequent 
it during the herring fishing season; 55 coasting vessels arrived in the year 
1846; the quay dues produced a revenue of 130/.; and a large and thriving 
village has been established. Lybster is also the head quarters of a fishing 
district, 20 miles in extent, comprising the creeks of Occumster, Clyth and 
East Clyth, to the northeast, and Latheronwheel, Forse and Swiney, to the 
south-west. It has 230 boats, manned by 1,150 men and boys, affording employ- 
ment to 2,500 persons, chiefly dependent on the fisheries for support. Besides 
these there were 158 boats, belonging to other districts, fishing from here in 
1846. The number of barrels of herrings cured in the district in the last year 
was 34,903, worth fully 35,000 0. 


Looking at the small amount of harbour accommodation, which only consists 
in the channel of the river, it is difficult, at first sight, to understand how this 
large trade has grown up, and it can only be explained by the safety to boats 
afforded by having an entrance well sheltered against the worst and most 
prevalent gales. Such being the case, it seems highly desirable to profit by the 
advantages which nature has bestowed on this creek ; or rather, it becomes an 
imperative duty to do so, when we consider the number of lives endangered, and 
the value of the property at stake on the sudden springing up of an easterly 
gale, such as that of August 1845, and again in August 1848, which strewed the 
coast of Caithness with wrecks. | 


In the former of these gales, on the 21st August 1845, this district suffered 
severely ; at Forse 30 boats were nearly destroyed ; at Clyth seven were totally 
wrecked, and as many more partially injured. Similar disasters occurred at 
Latheronwheel and at Whaligoe, at which latter place two men were drowned, 
and two more at Clyth. .In the recent gale of the igth August 1848, of the 34 
boats fishing at Fovse, nine were totally lost, with all their nets, and 11 were much 
damaged. Some few Forse boats ran to oy ineoea and were saved: and they would 
all have done so, but from fear of want of room. This fear induced one Lybster 
boat to run to Dunbeatli, where she was totally wrecked, and three of her crew 
drowned. These are heavy losses on a few miles of coast, and the amount of 
misery involved by the widows and orphans of the fishermen being suddenly left 
destitute, is far greater than can be conveyed by the simple recital of the loss. 


Seeing, then, that nature has pointed out Lybster us the best sheltered and 
the most accessible spot from Whaligoe to Dunbeath, a district comprising 
upwards of 300 boats, some efforts should be made, if possible, to prevent the 
recurrence of such losses in future. Nor would the requirements be great: 
ist, It would be necessary to deepen the entrance by the removal of some large 
loose stones and some detached rocks which obstruct the fairway, and obtain a 
depth of at least 3 feet at low water of spring tides. 2d. To underpin and 
secure the pier, which is in a frail condition, and is far from being well built. 
3d. To place open gratings or weirs across the stream, above the harbour, in 
order to stop the stones brought down by the mountain torrents. And, lastly, 
‘to enlarge the interior, so as to afford an area of about 24 acres, or space for 
100 fishing boats, and for which the flat alluvial land just within the pier-heads 
otters great facility. 


The accompanying small Plan of the harbour, from the Admiralty Survey, 
shows the works here proposed ; and the expense of carrying them out has been 


roughly 
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roughly estimated by Mr. Mitchell, c.£., at 5,000/., but the damage caused by 
a heavy gale at E.S.E., and a high spring-tide, on the 10th January last, when 
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a large portion of the pier was thrown down, and the entrance of the harbour | 


nearly blocked up, will probably increase the estimate to 6,000/.;* but unless 
something be immediately done to put the harbour in a state of repair, the 
consequences to this important fishing station will be disastrous in the extreme. 
The fisheries in the district will be destroyed, and the poor fishermen, with 
their numerous helpless families, will be left destitute of the means of support. 


DunsEatTH, seven miles to the westward, is also a favourable fishing station, 
and is much resorted to; it has, with the adjacent villages, 106 boats, and 410 
men. The creek is slightly protected on the east by a promontory and some 
detached rocks, which partly throw off the sea and direct it into the west side of 
the bay, but is much exposed to the south-west and southerly winds, to guard 
against which a breakwater of loose stones has been twice built up by the fisher- 
men on the south side, at the mouth of the burn, but otherwise nothing has been 
done by way of shelter. After heavy rains the spates suddenly come down with 
great force, causing much damage among the boats that happen not to have been 
hauled up into a place of safety. It was in this manner that, in the storm of the 
1gth of August last, 18 boats were drifted out of the harbour by the river flood, 
and then smashed on the beach by the surge, causing much damage and loss of 
property. Besides which, a Lybster boat running for the harbour was upset 
and three men drowned. The river is, however, capable of considerable 1m- 
provement, and Mr. Mitchell recommends a timber breakwater, filled in with 
stone, for 180 yards in length, along the west side of the stream, near its mouth; 
to deepen the entrance to three feet below low water; to excavate a small basin 
to the level of low water spring tides, with a long slope on the west side for the 
sea to expend itself upon, and to build a wharf wall 140 yards long on the south 
side. Such a basin, with the river channel, would afford an area of about three 
and a half acres, and accommodation for 250 boats. The cost of these works is 
estimated at 7,000 /. 


HELMSDALE, 15 miles farther to the south-west, in Sutherlandshire, is one of 
the most thriving fishing stations, and boasts of some of the most complete curing 
yards, on the coast ; yet the want of accommodation and the crowded state of the 
river is much felt. In the season of 1848 as many as 177 boats fished from here, 
of which 130 boats went to sea on the evening of the 18th August. In the gale 
of the following morning two boats were upset on the bar in running for the har- 
bour, and four men were drowned ; two boats were run down, or foundered at 
sea, when five men perished, and another washed overboard in hauling the nets, 
making a total loss of 10 lives. Besides these, a boat was driven by the force of 
the river flood among the rocks at the entrance of the harbour and wrecked. 
Many boats rode out the gale at anchor in the bay and were saved. As usual in 
river harbours in a mountainous country, Helmsdale suffers much from the spates, 
which come down occasionally in such force that even with a strong fair wind 
all command of the boat is lost, and it is carried away by the fresh; at such 
times it is dangerous to attempt the bar, and it is desirable that signals should 
be established for warning boats off by night as well as by day ; leading 
lights (one of them moveable, if requisite) should also be shown during tide time 
to guide through the best channel over the bar. Yet these freshes that now do 
so much damage might, if properly directed, be rendered very serviceable in 
deepening the channel. At present they strike on the projecting shingle point 
on the south side of the entrance, and are thrown off against the pier head on the 
opposite side, which they are undermining. This mignt be remedied if the point 
were cut off, and a rude breakwater built on the south side, to prevent the beach 
from accumulating. Such a work would also guide vessels and boats in taking 
the entrance, shelter them when inside, give the freshes a direct course out to 
sea,and most probably deepen the channel. If more accommodation be required 
within, it must be gained by deepening the rocky bed of the river up to and above 
the bridge; this would also most likely have the effect of lowering the bar, as I 
believe it will invariably be found (although I am not aware that it has — 
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© This grant has been recommended by the Treasury, and voted by Parliament, and the repairs 
are in progress under the superintendence of the Board of Fisheries. 
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acted on as a principle in engineering) that the more level the bed of the lower 
reach of a river is, that is, the less descent the water has shortly before it reaches 
the sea, the better the bar. It will be seen in the Appendix that Mr. Mitchell, 
C.E., estimates the cost of a breakwater here at 2,4007., and considers that if 
1,000 /. more were laid out in excavations and other works in the interior, Helms- 
dale Harbour would be greatly improved both in safety and in accommodation. 


The other fishing creeks in this district are Berriedale, Newport, and adjacent 
villages, with 12 boats but no shelter, and Port Gower with 10 boats and no 
pier. Brora has a small harbour, with 10 feet depth at high water, and 11 
boats. Goldspie, Little Ferry, and Embo have 25 boats. Of these several 
places, Little Ferry, the narrow channel by which Loch Fleet communicates 
with the sea, affords the best opening for improvement. It has a bar with about 
five feet over it at low water, and 17 feet at high water, spring tides, and at 
three quarters of a mile within there is good anchorage in 17 feet at low water, 
safe in all winds. The great difficulty to contend with 1s the strong current 
which runs out at the rate of five and in freshes at seven knots an hour. To 
dredge a channel over the bar toa depth of eight feet at low water and 100 
yards wide, would require the removal of about 80,000 cubic yards of stuff, 
which an ethicient dredging machine would accomplish in one season, at a cost 
not exceeding 5,000/.; and probably a similar sum could hardly be better 
bestowed on any harbour in this immediate neighbourhood. 


Cromarty Firth, well marked by the bold twin headlands, known as the Sutors 
of Cromarty, and by the lofty Ben Wyvis, or Hill of Storms, in the distance, is 
the only real harbour of refuge on this part of the coast of Scotland. The 
entrance, clean and bold, is three quarters of a rile wide, when the firth opens out 
into an expanse 20 miles long, and varying from one to three miles in breadth, with 
an average depth of 12 fathoms, affording anchorage for the whole British navy. 

For its own district, and Indeed for the two fishing districts immediately 
adjoining to the north and to the south-east to a distance of 25 or. 30 miles, 
Cromarty affords a natural refuge harbour such as no art can supply; but 
beyond that distance, however useful for vessels, it is at present of no great | 
service to fishing boats, at least not to such boats as are in use on this coast, 
which from their imperfect form and from their being entirelv open, are unfitted 
either to lie-to at sea or to scud before the wind in a gale. Cromarty is of little 
use therefore to Wick at 55 miles, or Fraserburgh at 65 miles distance, and thus 
those harbours, at which the greatest number of boats fish, are placed at much 
disadvantage. In the Cromarty fishing district, extending from Inverness to 
Tain, there are 270 boats, manned by 1,080 men; it includes Avoch, in the 
Beauley Firth, with 48 boats, Portmaholmack with 27 boats, and the tidal 
harbour of Cromarty with 50 boats. A century and a half ago Cromarty stood 
in the foremost rank as a fishing station, and seeing its admirable harbour, its 
ample space for curing stations, and its vicinity to a good fishing ground, it 
would seem to want but a little well-directed enterprise to restore it to its 
former eminence. As a safety harbour it has no rival. 


FinpHorn, the adjacent district, extending to the eastward as far as Spey- 
mouth, has 265 boats, manned by 803 men. Its principal stations are Lossie- 
mouth, 54 boats; Hopeman, 39; Burghead, 28; and Nairn, 72. At the last-men- 
tioned place the Fishery Board have recently erected a timber breakwater 430 
yards long, filled with rubble stone, on the east side of the mouth of the river; a 
boat wharf has also been constructed in the interior, and a small weir placed to 
direct the stream along the face of the wharf. The whole cost of these works has 
been 3,925 4. (of which one-half was contributed by the town of Nairn), and they 
are said to have considerably deepened the entrance to the harbour. To have 
gained so much benefit at so small an outlay is highly creditable to the engineer 
who planned them. 


PortcorpDon district, the next to the eastward, has 413 boats, manned by 
2,008 men; it includes Buckie, with 158 boats; Portknockie, with no pier, 86 
boats; Port Essie, no pier, 48 boats; Findochtie, no pier, 36 boats; Sandend, 
no pier, 18 boats. Of these fishing stations the most important is Buckie, well 
known for its industrious fishermen, who steadily pursue the deep-sea fishing all 
the year round, and thus deserve the name. Yet the only harbour here is a 

small 
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small basin, about one and three quarter acres in extent, excavated out of the rocky 
shore, and sheltered by a slight timber breakwater filled in with rubble stone, 
constructed by the fishermen in 1845, at an expense of g50/., chiefly through 
the praiseworthy exertions of the Rev. Robert Shanks. The harbour is dry at 
low water, the entrance 60 feet wide, and faces to the north-north-east, or the 
most exposed quarter. A small outlay would much improve this harbour, by 
blocking up the present entrance, and opening one at the north-west angle, and 
excavating the rocks outside. The cost of such a work would hardly exceed 
2,0001., and the number of boats belonging to the place, the enterprising 
character and industrious habits of its fishermen, and its importance as a white 
fishing station, a branch of the fishery it is so desirable to encourage, give it a 
fair claim to aid from the public funds. 

In the gale of the 19th August, 12 boats belonging to Buckie were wrecked at 
Peterhead, eight severely damaged, and nets carried away, amounting to 1,900 J. 


There were also 11 lives lost. Belonging to Portgordon, three boats were - 


totally wrecked, and five lives lost. At Portessie one boat wrecked, and at Fin- 
dochtie one boat and five lives lost, making a total of 17 boats and 21 lives lost 
at Peterhead, from this district alone. 


BanFr, from its position on the weather shore of the Moray Firth in a south- 
easterly gale, escaped the disasters that befel the harbours on the more exposed 
eastern coast of Scotland; but in the event of fishing boats being caught by 
a north-easterly gale off this coast towards low water, they would be liable to the 
same risk as elsewhere, as all are dry harbours. Out of the 135 boats that 
fished from this district in 1848, it is gratifying to state that none were lost, and 
no material damage done in the gale of the 19th August. A great improve- 
ment in Banff harbour has recently been effected by opening a communication 
between the old and new harbours ; a further improvement would be to blast 
away a rock called the Bobby Leel just outside the entrance, and to turn the 
River Dovern away from the harbour’s mouth. There are good leading lights, 
but no tide light, nor any signals established to show the depth of the water at 
the entrance, nor for warning a vessel off when it is unsafe to take the harbour ; 
which might easily be done. A good barometer has been provided by the har- 
bour trustees, and placed in a conspicuous situation for the benefit of the fisher- 
mer and sailors generally; and it appears they rarely fail to consult it before 
going to sea. | 


Macopurr, lying on the eastern side of the Bay of Banff, has the great advan- 
tage on this part of the coast of a western aspect, and is thus partly sheltered 
from the heaviest gales, although there is a great run of the sea in the harbour 
at high water. About 55 boats, manned by 227 men, fished from this place in 
1848. The middle pier of the three that form the harbour has recently been 
Joined to the shore, and thus has aided to prevent the run of the sea within. 
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An Act of Parliament was obtained two years since, by the trustees of the Earl , 


of Fife, to whom the harbour belongs, to carry out extensive improvements, and 
especially to extend a pier or breakwater for 1g0 yards to the north-west from 
the elbow of the present north pier, and reaching into a depth of 22 feet at low 
water of spring tides. This work would be of great benefit, and when completed 
would give Macduff the advantage over every other harbour on this coast. 


FRASERBURGH, in an admirable position close to the promontory of Kinnaird’s 
Head, the turning point of these shores, and directly'in the track of all the 
trade from the southward to the Moray Firth and the Caledonian Canal, is the 
head quarters of a fishing district, 22 miles in extent, employing 428 boats, and 
g23 men and boys. It includes the important stations of Rosehearty, having 
71 boats; Cairnbulg, 56 boats and no pier; Inveralochy, 71 boats and no pier ; 
St. Combs, 47 boats and no pier or harbour accommodation whatever. Fraser- 
burgh harbour is formed by a north, middle, and south pier enclosing a space of 
8 acres, and has a depth ot 12 feet at the entrance of the south harbour, and 15 
feet at the outer pier heads at high water of spring tides; at low water the har- 
bour is dry. Fortunately the gale of the 19th August came on at about half 
flood, and the fishermen had the prudence to run at once for their harbour, and 
thus were enabled to get into safety ; had they delayed till the morning, or had 
the gale come on a few hours later, Fraserburgh might have presented tlie same 
scene of disaster as did Wick and Peterhead ; happily, however, there was no loss. 
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In the course of the inquiry here, great complaint was made of the want of 
harbour accommodation. One fisherman stated that he had not delivered a 
single cargo of herrings within tlie harbour for the last five years, but was 
obliged to deliver them at the back of the north pier, which was attended “ with 
great risk to life and property.” Now there is no reason why this should be: 
the harbour revenue averages 1,800/. a year, two-thirds of which are derived 
from fishing boats and vessels connected with the fishing. The trustees obtained 
an Act of Parliament 10 years since, authorizing them to make a harbour, and 
to raise money for the purpose: for many years a sum of 12,c00/. has been 
borrowed and lying in the bank; an admirable site for a low-water harbour 
for fishing boats exists at the back of the north pier, yet nothing has been done. 
The trustees assign as a reason, that thcy wish to extend a breakwater without 
the north picr head into a depth of 10 feet at low water, that they laid a plan 
for such a pier before Parliament when they obtained their Act, and that they 


‘cannot deviate from such plan. If any part of the proposed harbour works 
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interfered with private property, and the owner were not a consenting party, 
there might be some foundation for such an assertion; but when the whole of 
the works in both cases are below or within high-water mark, it is sufficient (as 
distinctly pointed out in the 19th section of their Act) to have the sanction of 
the Admiralty and of the Crown to the deviation ; and this consent the trustees 
know would be immediately granted. All that Parliament or the Crown would 
require in such a case is, that the public should have a similar amount of shelter 
and accommodation provided in the amended plan as in the original one; and 
in the case in point the fishermen and the fish-curers, who are the chief part of 
the public interested, would have far more shelter and accommodation ; and in 
proof of it, they are all but unanimous in favour of the change. 

Fraserburgh has the fortune, be it good or bad, to be what is termed a burgh 
of regality ; whence, it appears, the inhabitants have no voice in the election of 
the town councillors, who are nominated by the bailie; and as the town coun- 
cillors form the majority of the harbour trust, the control of the harbour is 
virtually in the hands of 12 individuals, in whose appointment the ratepayers 
have no voice. The consequence is that the fishing boats are deprived of 
accommodation, although paying dues four times the amount charged at the 
greater part of the other harbours along the coast ; that the excavations in the 
harbour are left unfinished, and that 12,000 ¢. of borrowed money has for some 
years been lying in the bank, for which five per cent. interest is paid, while the 
harbour trust receives only three per ceat. for it, thereby losing 1804. a year by 
the transaction. 

The simplest and most economical mode of obtaining the shelter and accom. 
modation that Fraserburgh stands in need of, would be to inclose the space at the 
back of the north pier by a breakwater, extending from the baths to the south- 
west end of the Inch rocks, leaving an entrance between these rocks and the 
north pier; the space inclosed would be about 17 acres, or double the present 
area of Fraserburgh harbour ; and over a great part of this extent there is a depth 
of from five to six feet at low water, at a time that the old harbour is dry. It is 
already well sheltered by a natural ledge of rocks from easterly gales, and from 
the vicinity of stone fit for building, the work could be executed s edily, 
and comparatively at a small expense. It will be seen in the Appendix that 
Mr. Reid, the intelligent keeper of the lighthouse at Kinnaird’s Head, estimates 
the cost at 18,0001., and not impossibly the work might be executed for less. 
The very great advantage of supplying a low-water harbour for the fishing boats 
of this district at so small an expense would justify their Lordships in recom- 
mending to the Treasury a grant of 5,000. in | of this work, provided the 
Fraserburgh harbour trustees will furnish the remainder, employ a competent 
harbour engineer, and set to work at once to carry out the plan. ‘They may rest 
assured their funds could not be expended in a more useful manner for the 
benefit of the community. 


PETERHEAD, in a commanding station between the great firths of Forth and 
Moray, and the most advanced position of the eastern extreme of the shores of 
Scotland, is well known as the head quarters of the Greenland whale fishery, and 
latterly has become the principal herring fishing station on this part of the 
coast. The district comprises Aberdeen having 27 boats, Colliestown with 31 
boats, but no pier; Buchanhaven with 27 boats, but no pier; Peterhead with 59 

boats 
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boats, and Boddam with 76 boats; making a total of 262 boats, manned by 920 
men and boys; but while the above is the number of boats belonging to the 
district, the numbers fishing from it during the season of 1848 were 437 boats, 
employing 2,185 men. : 

Peterhead has the advantage of a north and south harbour, respectively of 
11 and 7 acres in extent. The harbours are formed by connecting two small 
islands with the main land by a central causeway, with the addition of picrs 
north and south having an entrance to each go feet in width. The entrance to 
the northern harbour facing north, and to the southern about west-north-west ; 
the south harbour is dry at low water, but the outer portion of the northern har- 
bour has from six to seven feet depth at low water of spring tides, and 18 feet at 
high water. 

It appears in evidence that in the gale of the 18th and 19th of August, the 
boats began to run for the harbour about 11 o’clock at night, and continued to 
do so until half-past three o’clock in the morning, at which time it was high water. 
In endeavouring to make the harbour it is stated that 30 boats were totally Inst, 
33 boats damaged and stranded, and 31 men perished. The chief scene of the 
disasters was at the entrance of the south harbour, immediately at the back of 
the west pier, between it und the baths, on the rocks called the Maw Craiz and 
the Horse Back. The principal causes of the wrecks, as stated in evidence, were: 
ist, the awkward position of the entrance of the harbour, and the difficulty of 
taking it with the wind at south-east; 2dly, the want of sufficient sail being 
carried by the boats, the want of seamanlike management, and insufficient 
crews ; 3dly, the mistaking the town lights, the indistinctness of the south har- 
bour light, and the utter uselessness of the north harbour light; 4thly, the want 
of life lines and hauling lines on the quays, and the want of a life-boat to rescue 
the men from the boats swamped in the bay ; lastly, and chiefly, the blocked-up 
state of the entrance of the harbour, where a steamer was lying alongside the 
west pier, and four coasting vessels along the south pier; or, in the words of a 
witness, “‘ the incumbrances between the quays blocked up fully two-thirds of the 
entrance of the harbour.” 


Yet all these causes might have been remedied, and all, except perhaps the 
first, without the least difficulty ; the last and chief cause of the damage, however, 
is quite inexcusable when it is remembered that the whole width of the en- 
trance of the harbour is only 30 yards, and that vessels were allowed to lie close 
to the pier heads and occupy two-thirds of that narrow space, while it was well 
known that 300 fishing boats were at sea that night, and that the greater part 
of them would want to get into harbour before morning. It appears that the 
fishcrtnen had often remonstrated against the usually blocked up state of thie 
entrance of the harbour during the fishing season, but in vain. They but too 
clearly foresaw how fatal such a state of things must be to them, if caught in a 
sudden on-shore gale; and so the event proved. 


It is riglit to state that as soon as the harbour authorities became aware of the 
disasters that were occurring, they exerted themselves (and especially so the 
shoremaster and other individuals) to render available what present remedy 
could be had. The Coast Guard likewise afforiled all the assistance in their 
power. It is gratifying also to be able to report that the trustees shortly after 
gave instructions to the Messrs. Stevenson, C.£., to erect proper light-houses at 
the pier heads, and to make a communication. between the north and south 
harbours; which has been done. . A further deepening of the south harbour is 
requisite, and the removal of the Horse Back rock and a part of the Maw Craig; 
and in the north harbour to connect the breakwater with the west shore, and 
especially to provide more quay accommodation for the fishermen to land their 
fish and spread their nets, instead of allowing the quays to be blocked up by 
herring barrels and curing stations, as it appears is now the case, and is a 
great cause of complaint among the fishermen. All these works are quite 
within the means of a harbour, tle revenue of which exceeds 3,000 /. a year. 
Formerly much public spirit has been shown in constructing the harbours; and 
having done so much, it would be unwise not to carry out the minor works 
requisite to render the harbours suitable for the trafic which Peterhead, from 
its fine natural position, must always command. 


Boppam, a fishing village immediately north of Buchanness, hus 76 bvats 
belonging to it, employing 194 men. It has two small harbours partially pro- 
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tected by piers, and by some outlying rocks. Great improvements have recently 
been effected here, at the expense of the Earl of Aberdeen, the proprietor, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Abernethy, c.z. The northern pier has been 
extended abgut 60 yards, which has afforded shelter to vessels immediately 
upon rounding the head, and saved their being carried away by the current, 
and has checked the range of the sea within; the rocks on the beach are in 
course of excavation, leading lights are to be erected, and a good barometer has 
been placed so as to be visible to all fishermen and sailors. A further improve- 
ment would be to fill up the small gaps between the detached rocks, and thus 
form a continuous breakwater against easterly gales. No dues are charged on 
fishing boats. 


STONEHAVEN is the chief station of the next fishery district, extending 
55 miles from Girdleness to Broughty Ferry, on the Tay, and comprising 23 
villages, employing 306 boats and 1,160 men. As many as 17 out of the 
23 stations have no piers. Findon, noted for its cured haddocks, has 14 boats 
but no pier. Portlethen, a creek sheltered by a ledge of rocks, has 20 boats and 
no pier. Cowie, similarly sheltered, has 18 boats but no pier. Auchmithie with 
37 boats, and Johnshaven with 10 boats (whence the long-line and lobster fishing 
is followed with great success), have no piers, and the want of accommodation 
and shelter is much felt by the fishermen. In the gale of the 19th August, 
six boats in this district were entirely lost, and 19 men drowned ; two boats 
were damaged, and the value of the property lost in boats and nets was 4501. 


Although no loss took place on this occasion in the Firth of Forth, it is 
right to mention that the remainder of the East Coast of Scotland, from the 
Tay to Berwick, is equally in want of low water harbours for fishing boats. 
Along the whole coast of Fife, from St. Andrew’s to Queensferry, a district 
employing 420 fishing boats manned by 2,100 men, there is not a harbour that 
can be entered by a boat at low water. Elie affords the best natural shelter, 
but it is gradually going to ruin from neglect. In like manner in the Leith 
district, on the south side of the Firth, and round St. Abb’s Head, in the 
Eyemouth district to Berwick, comprising 500 boats employing 2,000 men, 
there is a similar want. In a sudden gale from north-north-east on the night 
of the 6th December 1847, destruction of boats at Newhaven, Preston Pans, 
and Cockenzie, took place of fully 800 /. in value. 


Having gone through the several districts from the Pentland Firth to Berwick, 
and briefly described so much of the harbours as was requisite to show the 
amount of shelter the fishing boats had to depend upon, it may be useful to 
give in one view a summary of the loss of property and of life in this destructive 
gale, as received from the respective fishery officers ; to whom, as well as to the 
Board of Fisheries in Edinburgh, and to the several officers of coast-guard 
around the coast, I am indebted for their ready and useful assistance in the 
course of this inquiry. The loss was as follows :— 


Boats Lost or Value of 
DISTRICT. Damaged. Boats and Nets Lost. Men Drowned. 


Wick - - J - e Fe 
Lybster - + -#© - « - 
Helmsdale . - é a = 
Peterhead - - - . ‘ 
Stonehaven - ° ~ 3 is 


Torat Loss - «- - 


Making a total loss of 124 boats wrecked or damaged, the value of which, 
including their fishing nets, exceeds 7,000/.; a loss, it must be remembered, 
which falls not upon fishcurers or merchants, but upon the poor fishermen alone, 
many, if not most, of whom are by this calamity rendered destitute. But the 
loss of human life, and the misery thereby entailed, is far more fearful. It will 


be 
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be seen above that 100 men were drowned in the course of a few hours. Of Appendix, p. 11. 
those who perished at Wick, 17 have left widows and 60 children ; at Helmsdale 

the 13 drowned have left nine widows and 25 children ; of the 26 men belonging to 

Port Gordon and Buckie who perished at Peterhead, eight have left widows and 

22 children ; and including the 13 widows and 54 children of the 19 men lost 

belonging to Stonehaven and Johnshaven, there will be left 47 widows and 161 

children totally unprovided for; a calamity without precedent in the annals of 

the British fisheries. 


In reviewing the evidence adduced on the present Inquiry, it cannot fail to 
strike the most cursory observer, that the want of good harbours, accessible at 
all times, is the grand cause of the loss of life und property and the increased 
risk connected with our fisheries. It is not the construction of two or more 
large central harbours of refuge (as has been suggested) that is wanted, but a 
general deepening and improvement of all the existing harbours and rivers 
along the whole eastern coast of Scotland. Nor would the improvements 
of these harbours be attended with any very considerable outlay. It is 
scarcely credible that the small sum of 2,500/. a year, which Parliament 
has devoted to building harbours and piers in Scotland for the last few 
years should have given so great a stimulus to important local improvements 
as those grants are found to have done. But they are quite inadequate 
to grapple in earnest with the want which exists; four times their amount, 
or 10,000, a year for a few years, steadily laid out on piers and harbours, 
would do much to remedy the want, and to place the fishermen of the east 
of Scotland on a par with those of more favoured coasts. It would be an 
act of mercy to a race of hardy, industrious, frugal men, to 10,000 fishermen 
of one of the poorest and most unproductive districts of Scotland, who are not 
at sea as occasional passers-by, but are constantly hovering off the coast in 
pursuit of their calling for three months together, exposed to the suddenness 
and violence of North-sea gales, such as that of August 1845, and again in 
August 184%, without the common shelter that all mariners are entitled to look 
for in the hour of need. 


Fully admitting, however, the great want of good harbours, and earnestly 
advocating their immediate preparation, it must not be overlooked that there 
are some minor points that claim attention, the remedy for which is in the hands 
of the curers and fishermen themselves. One of them is the practice of taking 
hired men to complete the crew. In the greater part of the north-country- 
boats wrecked at Peterhead, three men out of five were landsmen, and in con- 
sequence they were not equal to managing their boat and dipping their sails in 
running in before the storm, and thus hauled up for the harbour with their sails 
aback against the mast, when the boats lost their way and drove ashore, while 
the Newhaven and south-country boats, with properly set sails, fetched up to 
the pier head and were saved. Fewer boats and better manned would be 
a safer principle to act on, and this the thorough-bred fishermen are aware of. 

A second evil is the practice of making part of the bargain between the curer 
and fisherman to consist in spirits. Drinking to excess is far too common 
among fishermen without the direct encouragement of an anker of whiskey as 
part of a contract; and many of the fisherman’s losses, and the greater part of 
the poverty and wretchedness of himself and his family on shore, may be traced 
to this source. Another evil is the system of bounties between the curer and 
fishermen, which is generally practised to the extent of 102. a boat; it is quite 
unnecessary, and only leads to extravagant and reckless habits in the men, 
who would set far more value on their wages if not received till earned : 
payments beforehand are proverbially bad. 

f the curers are really desirous to add to the comfort and well-being of the 
Scottish fishermen, instead of offering them bounties they should induce them to 
establish companies or societies of mutual insurance against losses at sea of boats 
ornets. A small annual contribution would soon accumulate a considerable fund 
ready to meet the constant losses to which fishermen are exposed. Savings banks 
too might be established in all the fishing villages, and thus induce habits of thrift 
and of temperance, the latter the greatest blessing that could be conferred on the 


country. 
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Among other points, a little more attention to the state of the barometer might 
be the means of saving the fishermen from much risk, and from many an anxious 
and fruitless night at sea. Generally speaking, a gale of wind is indicated by the 
failing of the mercury, although not always so, and especially not so in north- 
easterly gales. Still, however, in many cases it is useful to put the mariner on 
his guard, and a good barometer should be placed in the harbour office or pier- 
head lighthouse in all harbours, in some conspicuous position, and its changes 
recorded twice a day for the guidance of the fishermen and the sailors. 

From the Return in the Appendix of the state of the barometer at the several 
lighthouses on the east and north coast of Scotland, furnished by the Board of 
Northern Lights, it will be seen that the mercury was falling all day on the 18th 
August, yet only slowly ; but during the night it fell rapidly, as much as six-tenths 
of an inch, thus indicating the suddenness and violence of the storm. The 
admirable system of recording the state of the barometer twice a day, as practised 
at all lighthouses under the control of the Commissioners of Northern Lights, 
might be introduced with advantage at all the chief harbours along the coast, with 
very little trouble to the harbour master, and very great benefit to the fisherman 
and the mariner. 


Nor should the fisherman be so anxious to run for a harbour; if he would hold 
on at his nets there is little doubt he might often ride out the gale, or at any rate 
he might remain until he knows there is water into the harbour he is to make for. 
Or if he breaks adrift from his nets, he might still ride by his cable bent to a span 
made fast to his spars thrown overboard and veered ahead, as suggested by Lieut. 
Parks, R.N., and thus keep the boat’s head to the sea; or, still better, loose his 
lug-sail and veer it ahead of his boat with his cable spanned to the yard and mast 
also, as is the practice with the Crookhaven boats off the south-west coast of 
Ireland, when they ride out many a gale in comparative safety. 


I have purposely left to the last the question of the form and build of the boats 
used in the fishery ; and the consideration whether open, decked, or half-decked 
boats are most suitable for the business, On this point the fishermen generally 
on the east coast of Scotland are diametrically opposed to their brethren on the south 
and west coasts of England; the former maintaining that none but open boats are 
fit for the herring fishery, the latter as stontly asserting that they would not go 
to sea in any but a decked or half-decked vessel. ‘The subject is one of great 
importance to the well being of the fishermen, and to the maintenance of the 
fisheries, and one on which no theories, however plausible, should be permitted 
to weigh against the well-earned experience of a number of years. Mistrusting 
my own opinion on the subject, I considered it better to obtain drawings showing 
the lines, sections, and principal dimensions of the most approved fishing-boats 
in use around the coasts of the United Kingdom, and lay them before the boat- 
builders and fishermen in Scotland, that they may examine and compare tiem 
at their leisure, and adopt such portions of them as they may consider improve- 
ments, and adapted to their seas. With this view I addressed a letter to the 
inspecting commanders of the coast-guard, at the chief fishing-stations, requesting 
them to apply to the most eminent boat-builders in their neighbourhood for 
such drawings; the request was cheerfully and liberally met by all parties, and 
I have thus been enabled to annex to this Report plans and lines of 16 of the 
fishing boats mostly in use around our coasts. In the replies of the several 
inspecting commanders and others will be found much useful information, and 
they will well repay an attentive perusal; but I would specially direct attention 
to the excellent letter of the Hon. B. F. Primrose, Secretary to the Board of 
Fisheries in Edinburgh, in which the whole subject, as far as relates to Scotland, 
is ably and temperately discussed. The facts there stated appear unanswerable ; 
on the other hand the practice of the Yarmouth, Deal, Hastings, St. Ives, and 
Manx boats, all of which are decked or half-decked, is worthy of careful 
consideration and comparison. 


With a view to render the above-mentioned lines and sections of the boats 
more useful and more generally intelligible to the unprofessional reader, and in 
order to give the fisherman of Scotland some safe guide in the selection of the 

best 
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best lines for his boat, I placed the whole of the drawings in the hands of 
Mr. James Peake, naval architect in Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Woolwich, 
well known as the builder of the “ Xarifa” and ‘‘ Serpent,” and others of our fastest 
yachts, and author of a Rudimentary Treatise on Shipbuilding; with a request 
that he would examine them, and add a few brief remarks on each. To this he 
willingly acceded, and his notes are subjoined. He has further had the courtes 
to furnish me with drawings of a large and small boat, showing the lines which 
he considers combine the most useful qualities for a fishing boat; as moderate 
speed, easy motion at sea, shelter and comfort for the crew, capacity for carrying 
a large cargo, and safety in taking the beach. These two plans, one of a 41-feet 
boat, such as in use in Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall, the other of a 35-feet boat, 
or of the length of those in general use along the eastern sea-board of Scotland, 
will be found in Plate 4 of the annexed drawings. 

It should be observed that the boats are not placed in order as they occur 
round the coasts, but in many cases contrasted, for the sake of making their 
several qualities more apparent. 


Mr. Peake’s remarks are as follows :— 


Penzance Herring Boar. [Forecastle deck —Length, 403 feet; breadth, 12 feet ; 
depth, 6 feet].—The form given to the midship section of this boat is rather too round for 
a seaway. The bow is full, and for hauling the nets the quarters are lean. Notwithstanding 
these slight defects, the boat may be considered a good one, as being capable of carrying a 
faree cargo, affording shelter to her crew, and if necessary, being able to take the beach 
with safety. 

YarmMoutn Punt. [Open.—Lenyth, 37 feet; breadth, 123 feet; depth, 64 feet.J]— 
The bow lines of this boat are good, being long and easy, although slightly hollow. ‘The 
line of quarter sufficient for the sail carried abaft, being a small mizen. The midship 
body is tolerably flat, and there is no doubt that for the purpose of an open boat on shore 
service, her qualities are good. 


Dzat Luccer. [Forecastle deck.—Length, 38 feet; breadth, 12 } feet; depth, 5 feet. J— 
The level lines of the bow of this boat are hollow, which is not in accordance with the 
result of practice, which has gone far to establish that these lines should be convex, in order 
to ensure velocity, and to obtain easy motion in a seaway. The character of the Deal boat 
for efficiency stands high, but not improbably it is more due to the good management and 
skill of the boatmen than to the form given to the boat. 


PReTERHEAD. [Open.— Length, 374 feet ; breadth, 133 feet; depth, 49 feet.]—The level 
lines of this boat are very hollow, both forward and aft, which causes loss of capacity for 
cargo to a given or fixed draft of water. The rising floor makes the boat uneasy in a 
seaway, increases the draft of water under the same weights, and renders her unsafe for 
beaching. 


Yarmourn Luccex. [Decked.—Length, 52 feet; breadth, 16 feet; depth, 7 feet.j— 
The level lines of this vessel are too fine aft for scudding before a high sea, and there is no 
length of floor or body; a want that takes away from the stowage and dinnnishes her 
weatherly qualities; in fact there is no midship body. Yet these boats are acknowledged 
as good sea-boats; a character for which they are probably indebted to the skill of their 
crews. | 


Hastines Luccer. [Decked.—Length, 48 feet; breadth, 15 feet; depth, 6} fect.]— 
A good bow, but the quarters much too ful] for speed and easy motion in pitching and 
scudding, as the full buttock given to them could not fail to cause a depression of the bow 
in running before a sea. 


ProposEp Fisninc Boat (No.1). [Decked; or Forecastle deck and stern sheets— 
Length, 41 feet; breadth, 123 feet; depth, 7 feet.]|—Designed to ensure the maximum of 
effect ; that of moderate speed, ease of motion in a seaway, capacity for carrying a large 
cargo, shelter for the crew, and safety in taking the beach; and in order to obtain these 
desirable qualities in a fishing boat, a long and flat midship floor bas been given. 


ProposeED Fisuine Boat (No. 2). [Forecastle deck.—Length, 34 4 feet; breadth, 123 
feet ; depth, 44 feet.]—Of corresponding dimensions with the Wick fishing boat, otherwise 
of similar form to the larger proposed draft, and would fossess, it is believed, the same 

ualities. Her scantling being the same, there is no reason she should cost more in building 
than the Wick boat, with the exception of the short forecastle or cuddy deck, which would 
be but trifling. She could be sailed by the same number of men, with more shelter and 
safety to the crew, and would bring in a much larger cargo, as will be manifest by looking 
at the respective displacements to the same draft of water. 


Wick Herrine Boat. [Open.—Length, 344 feet; breadth, 13 feet ; depth, 42 feet.J— 
This boat having a form that approximates to a spheroid, is the worst that could be given 
to a floating body for the useful purposes of a boat. It cannot be weatherly, for the round 
side would divide the water laterally, or to leeward, almost as easily as the bow would for 
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motion ahead. There is no length of body or midship form for capacity, the rising floor 
would render her unsafe to beach, and under the dimensions used the least good effect has 
been obtained. 


St. Ives Boat. [Forecastle deck.—Length, 40 3 feet; breadth, 12 } feet; depth, 6 feet. }— 
Purposely contrasted with the Wick boat. In the St. [ves boat the midship body is long, 
tlie side straight, and the floor flat, with a long bow. These boats are well known to have 
good weatherly qualities, which enable them to claw off a lee shore and keep to sea, when 
the Wick, and indeed all the Scottish boats whose lines are here represented would, under 
similar circumstances, inevitably be wrecked. The forecastle deck, without taking away 
from the space for stowage, would aftord shelter and comfort to the crew. 


Istz or Man. [Forecastle deck.—Leneth, 403 feet; breadth, 112 feet; depth, 6 4 feet.J— 
The lines of the bow are long and good, but the alter lines are full ; the form of the midship 
section is such as would do well in a seaway, and the boat is no doubt found in practice to 
be an efficient one. 


Lowestort. [Decked.—Length, 46 ? feet ; breadth, 142 feet ; depth, 6 4 feet.]—The floor 
in midships too rising, and the midship body not long enough. The dimensions that have 
been taken would under these alterations produce a faster, a more commodious, and an 
easier vessel. : 


N&WHAVEN, OR FirtH or Forta Boar. [Open.—Length, 35? feet ; breadth, 13} feet ; 
depth, 4} feet.]—This boat, from having a rising floor and no length of midship body, can 
only be considered as a slight improvement on the Wick boat, already described; the 
improvement arising from the level lines being rather less rounding, and thence in a degree 
better calculated to prevent leeway. The character the Firth of Forth boats are said to 
bear, of being fine sea-boats, must be attributable more to the skill of the crews than to 
the form of the boats. 


ABERDEEN. [Open.—Length, 393 feet; breadth, 123 feet; depth, 4} feet.]—This boat is 
of the same family with the Wick and Newhaven, and thence the floor is too rising, too 
short, and the lateral lines too round for weatherly qualities and capacity. The same 
objection holds good for beaching; and with a heavy take of fish on board the zunwale could 
be but a few inches from the water’s edge. 


FRASERBURGH. [Open, or forecastle deck.—Length, 36 feet; breadth, 13} feet; depth, 
5 feet. ]|—The longitudinal lines, or lines of lateral resistance, of this boat are better, being lonver, 
but they are not such as would ensure the greatest etticiency under the dimensions used; 
the rising floor is open to the same objection as in the other boats; but the forecastle deck, 
adopted by about half the Fraserburgh boats, is a great improvement, as giving shelter to 
the crews, and helping to throw off the seas that come over the bows. 


Bucxig, on Moray Firtg Boat. [Open.—Length, 41 feet; breadth, 18 feet; depth, 
4? feet.]—The vertical sections of these. boats may he said to show a form having a flat 
floor, with a deep keel ; they are thence preferable to the other Scottish boats. The great 
rake given to the stern and stem posts is objectionable, as rendering the boats unsteady 
when sailing before the wind. 


Gatway Hooker. [Open.—Length, 334 feet; breadth, 103 feet; depth, 6 feet.]— 
The form given to this boat is so totally at variance with the form that practice and expe- 
rience have established as being the best adapted for service, that a comparison of it with 
that found to succeed so well on the coast of Cornwall, as St. Ives, Penzance, &c., might 
be sufficient ; but it may be added, that the round form given to the top sides is calculated 
to conduct the water into the boat instead of throwing it off; and the peg-top form of the 
bottom, which makes the volumes of immersion and emersion unequal, must render her 
uneasy at sea. 


Kinsate Hooker. [Forecastle deck.—Length, 39} feet; breadth, 11 feet; depth, 
7 feet.J}—The bow of this boat is so full, and the quarter so lean, that the mast. is not only 
obliged to be placed forward, but to be stayed over the bows, in order that the boats, when 
under sail, may not be always flying up into the wind. These boats are known to be good 
sea boats; but this is their only good quality ; whereas with a longer bow, a fuller quarter, 
and a longer midship body, they would be equally easy at sea, more weatherly, and much 
faster. 


ScARBOROUGH Five Man Boart.* [Decked.—Length, 63} feet; breadth, 17} feet; 
depth, 7 } feet. |—This is a fine boat, having a long bow and a long floor, and for the purpose 
of deep-sea fishing and keeping at sea there is little doubt but that the vessel would give every 
satisfaction. Her size puts her out of comparison with the Scottish, or any merely in-shore, 
fishing boats; indeed she is 25 tons larger than either the Yarmouth or Hastings luggers, 
but a reduced form on similar lines would make an efficient boat. 

. SCARBOROUGH 


* The dimensions of the following boats are given in the table (Appendix, No. 24), but it has not 
been considered necessary to engrave plates of their lines. 
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ScaRBoROUGH YAWL. [Decked.—Length, 47 } feet; breadth, 15 § feet ; depth, 6 4 feet.] 
—This boat is about of the same dimensions as the Yarmouth Ingver, and is said to have 
been partly built after the Cley and Blakeney boats; she has the same want of length of 
floor, which takes away from her capacity, and has hollow water lines forward, which practice 
has proved to be objectionable. The calculations on the original drawing for the load and 
light immersions of these two boats are evidence that her builder builds upon system, 
hich others apparently do not. 


Dunsar. [Open.—Length, 38 feet; breadth, 14 feet; depth, 5 feet.|—This boat has 
a longer floor than the other Scottish boats, and but for the hook or rising at the keel, 
which is worked into the frame, the boat may be said to be superior to them in form, and 
would on trial, show better qualities at sea. 


Locu Fyne, or Rorugsay. [Forecastle deck.—Length, 27 feet; breadth, 11 feet; 
depth, 5 feet.]—The form of this boat is too round, and the deep keel, which serves for the 
twofold purpose of keeping the boat from rolling, and giving her hold in the water to go to 
windward, is objectionable for beaching. ‘The boat has no length of floor, and would not 
answer in a seaway. 


Locu Fyne, or Farirvie. [Forecastle deck.—Length, 28 feet; breadth, 11 feet; depth, 
5 feet.|—This boat is an improvement on the Rothesay boat, the body of the boat being 
longer, but the same objection holds as to the form being made too round for good weather- 
ing qualities and steadiness under canvas. Both these boats have the good quulity of 
affording shelter to their crews. 


Proposep Fisuinc Boat, No. 8. [Decked.—Length, 41 feet; breadth, 133 feet; 
depth, 7 feet.]|—This boat would he found to bea good sea-boat, not fast, but easy ; the bow, 
(to the water-line assumed at 4°9 forward and 5:9 aft), not long enough, and the body under 
water befure the midship bend or section is in too great excess over the after-body to allow 
the boat to be a clipper. The capacity of the boat would, from form, be great. 


Proposep Fisninc Boat, No. 4. [Forecastle deck and hatches.—Length, 46 } feet; 
breadth, 15 feet; depth, 5} feet.]—Wéithout the hook given to the lower part of the floor 
this would be nearly a flat floored buat, and expense would be saved by bringing on to the 
flat bottom a keel-piece equivalent to the depth shown. The proposed boat would, if built, 
be a good one, and add to the already well earned fame of her designer. The lines of the 
bow are long, and the only apparent drawback to her speed is the fulness of the after- 
body, but such a form may be made necessary by the buoyancy required for hauling the 
nets over the quarter. 


Trusting that the remarks which have been freely made upon the lines of the fishing 
boats submitted for inspection may not be considered as amsing from opposition to the 
results of practice and long experience (to which, if judiciously reasoned on, too great a 
deference can scarcely be paid), it may be added that the flat floor has ever been found in 
practice to give stiffness under canvas, and, when combined with a straight side fore and 
aft, to give to the comparatively narrow boat an excess of stability over the broad boat 
with a rising floor. The rising floor is also more expensive in building, and the flat- 
floored boat can always be made equal, in weatherly qualities, to the one with a rising 
floor, by the addition of false keel, where the harbour or beach will admit of it. The flat 
floor continued as a long fluor, a form which gives a fast boat, necessarily causes the lower 
water lines to be full; and, lastly, with the same bulk immersed, the flat floor and long 
midship section must give sharp extremes that will prevent the boat rolling.* 


It appears that two of the Leith boat builders to whom was submitted the draft of a 
proposed fishing boat (Plate 4), object to it as likely to be “ not weatherly,” and “ not 
fast ;” the third says ‘‘ we are of opinion that a boat of that form would possess the very 
desirable properties of being easy at sea, of rolling easily, of drawing little water, and of 
carrying a considerable burthen for her size, yet from the round form of her bottom, com- 
bined with her want of breadth, we fear that she would prove a very dangerous boat when 
under sail, notwithstanding her being decked.” Surely, after enumerating such good quali- 
ties, which are certain proofs of a good construction, and not those which would arise from 
a round bottom, these ventlemen will see, on re-examination, that the drawing sent was for 
a boat with a flat and not a round bottom. As to their fear of the boat proving a dangerous 
one, it is only necessary to refer them to their brethren of the west of England who have 
adopted a similar form, yet have no such fear ; and where can be found finer boats in an 
respect than those of the Cornish coast, which in all weathers brave the sea of the Atlantic ? 


Any words of mine could but weaken the above remarks. I can only hope 
that the Scottish fishermen will lay aside their prejudices, and the Scottish 
builders 


* The column of the Table of Dimensions (Appendix No. 24), headed “ Capacity for cargo,” 
points out the immersed form of the boats as being full or sharp, and the Jight and load displace- 
ments in the same table from which the capacity for cargo has been deduced, were calculated by a 
curve of immersed sections ; the method of describing such curve, and the use of it, is given in 
detail in the 13th Part, page 57, of the Rudimentary Work on Ship Building published by Weale, of 
Holborn, in 1849. 
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builders will take the trouble to examine the lines of these boats, and satisfy 
themselves whether they might not improve on tneit present forms, and furnish 
the fisherman with a boat which he may have confidence in under all circum- 
stances, instead of being anxious himself, and being the cause of anxiety to 
others lest an on-shore gale should spring up when he may be at sea. Sucha 
feeling is entirely unknown among tle Mount’s Bay men in Cornwall; yet the 
sea which rolls in on the Land’s End is not less, certainly, than that on the east 
coast of Caithness, nor is the Scottish fisherman less hardy or less courageous 
than the Cornishman. Why, then, this difference, except that the one places 
implicit confidence in the good qualities of his boat, which the other knows, 
(although he is unwilling to confess it) that he cannot do. 


The dislike to a short forecastle or cuddy deck too, will, it is to be hoped, 
soon wear out. A deck of from eight to ten feet long from the stem, in a boat 
of from 35 to 40 feet in length, and which might be made to contain two or 
more sleeping berths, could not deprive the boat of much stowage for fish. It 
is not often that a buat is so loaded as to make tlie want of such a space felt, nor 
ought she to be so overloaded, for it would render her unsafe in case of a breeze 
suddenly freshening. Assuming that the crew have no time for rest when out 
in their boats during the herring season, as is asserted (but which I do not 
admit), it must be remembered that many of the boats come from a distance to the 
several fishing stations; they are also used occasionally for haddock and long-line 
fishing, and have to seek their bait at the head of the Moray Firth, a voyage of 
some days there and back ; others too would follow the off-shore fishing if they 
had shelter from weather in their boats. The more a sailor or a fisherman makes 
his ship or his boat his home for the time being, the more likely is he to do 
well, but without common comforts and shelter from weather this cannot be 
expected. One-half the boats belonging to Fraserburgh have a forecastle deck, 
and it does not appear that any inconvenience has resulted from it; and the 
chief boat builders at Leith have recorded their distinct opinion as to the want 
of safety in the present boat; they say, “ We consider the present description 
of boat as being very unsafe, and that almost any alteration in it would be 
most advisable, particularly that of adding a deck.” Undoubtedly even a 
forecastle deck would make the boat safer, as in case of shipping a heavy sea it 


would throw it aft out of the bows of the boat, and enable her to rise against the 
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next. ‘That a cargo of herrings may be a little more expeditiously landed from 
an entirely open boat is just possible, but that trifling saving of time should not 
for a moment be allowed to weigh against the shelter and comfort and safety to 
the crew that a forecastle deck would afford. 


In conclusion, strongly as I advocate improvement in the form and fitting of 
the fishing boats, I would yet more earnestly recommend the general deepening 
and improving of all the harbours along the east coast of Scotland, and the 
placing them under proper control. How can it be expected that a poor 
fisherman, whose boat is his all, is to expend money in building a better class of 
boat, when he knows that he may have to risk her in running for a harbour, the 
entrance of which is blocked up by shipping ; or in a dark night to steer fora 
pier head, where the light is blown out from neglect; or to risk her being 
dashed to pieces at the undredged entrance of a tidal harbour; or of having 
her bottom stove against large stones carelessly left within it? Yet to all these 
risks, as we have seen in the course of this inquiry, the Scottish fisherman is 
subject ; and although he pays harbour dues, has no redress. The most strin- 
gent and imperative sections of Acts of Parliament, as we have seen, are left 
unheeded ; and who is to enforce them, or who to protect the sailor or the 
fisherman, whose property and life fall a sacrifice to this very neglect. It is 
a most serious reflection, that vigilance, foresight, and efficient management on 
the part of the harbour authorities in maintaining their several harbours and 
lights in a proper state, might have saved fully one-half out of the 100 fishermen 
who perished on this occasion. 


The value and importance of the fisheries in several points of view, but 
especially as an inexhaustible source of abundant and nutritious food, seem 
hardly to have been sufficiently considered. By the Report of the Commis- 
sioners for the year 1848 it will be seen that the quantity of herrings cured 
during that period was 644,368 barrels; besides which, the quantity taken and 

sold 
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sold for immediate consumption was 354,977 barrels, making the total produce 
of the British herring fisheries for the year to amount to 999,345 barrels, in 
value probably about one million sterling. During the same period it appears 
that 364,951 cwts. of cod and ling were taken. The boats employed were 
15,062, manned by 60,346 fishermen and boys, and the whole number of 
persons engaged in curing the fish, &c. was 97,477. The tonnage of vessels 
employed in conveying salt and in exporting herrings was 66,214 tons, and the 
number of their crews 5,097. The tonnage of the fishing boats was 125,946 tons, 
and the total value of boats, nets, and lines amounted to 1,250,078 J. ; thatis, toa 
million and a quarter of money, not the capital of merchants or .fish-curers, 
but the property, and in many cases the only property, of the poor fisherman, 
who if he lose his boat loses his all. 


The above are large and valuable interests, and recent circumstances have 
increased, and are daily increasing their value. Our coast railroads have 
become the means of creating and supplying the great demand for fish in the 
interior of the country. The quantity of herrings consumed fresh, or disposed 
of immediately after being caught during the past year greatly exceeds the 
return of any former year, showing that the facility which exists for transport- 
ing fish is already producing its effect on our fisheries, and is likely greatly 
to increase the demand. Not impossibly, too, the recent alteration in the 
Navigation Laws may induce vessels from France and Spain to resort to our 
shores to purchase fish, and so lead to the reduction of the present high duties 
in those countries; and thus a trade might be opened up where now none 
exists. But whether the herring fishery increase or not, the white fishery must 
increase. A ready supply of good food will not be long neglected where 
there are the means of getting at it, and every facility and encouragement 
should be given to the fisherman to meet the demand with as little hardship 
and risk as possible to himself, and with as much economy as practicable to 
the consumer; and this alone low-water harbours can effect; and they in 
their turn would assuredly lead to the adoption of a better and safer class of 
boats, 


(signed) John Washington, 
Captain, nr. N. 


To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
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WICK. 


Minutes of Evidence taken at a Public Meeting held in the Town Hall of Wick, at 
10 a.M., on Thursday the 12th October 1848, before Captain Washington, r.n., Admiralty 
Inspector. 


Present :—Provost Ruinp, Agent to the British Fishery Society; Mr. Traruu, m.p. 
for the County of Caithness, a Director of the Society ; the Sheriff for the County ; 
Mr. HenpErRsSON, of Rosebank; Mr. Jos. MitcHE t, c. z., Engineer to the Highland 
Roads and Bridges; Lieut. MEDLEY, 8. N., Inspecting Officer of Coast Guard; 
Messrs. Davipson and Jones of Her Majesty’s Custums; Mr. D. Bremner, c. £.; 
Mr. Davipson, of Strath; Messrs. AuLD, Geppes, Rep, Kirk, J. BREMNER, 
Wares, Mackenzig, Mackie, Miuier, Crawrorb, SUTHERLAND, CLEGHORN, 
SWANSON, SINCLAIR, &c., and a large body of fishermen, pilots, and sailors. 


Captain WasHINGTON, on taking the Chair, said, The object of the present meeting is to 
Inquire into the causes of the disasters ofthe gale of the 19th August last, wherebv numerous 
fishing boats had been wrecked or damaged, and 37 lives lost. I produce and lay on the 
table my letter of instructions from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty as the 
authority for holding the inquiry. 1 may state that yesterday, in company with Mr. 
Mitchell, c. £., I visited Boathaven, Staxigoe, and Ackergill Bay, and examined the harbour 
of Pulteneytown at low water. 

It is to be understood that the present is a public meeting, that it is open to every one, 
and that alter the evidence of each witness shall have been given, I shall be ready to put 
any question that may be suggested, as the real object of the inquiry is to ascertain the 
truth, and by investigating the causes to endeavour to find a remedy against the recurrence 
of a similar disaster. 


Mr. James CrawrorD, Fishcurer, sworn and examined :—I went down the North Quay 


about 4 o’clock on the morning of the storm; the tide was ebbing, high water being about 
‘half-past one; as I was going down | was told that two boats had been upset on the bar. 
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I met some individuals that had been saved ; a John Henderson was among them. As I pro- 
ceeded down I heard a cry that a man was seen clinging to the end of a spar; an attempt 
was then made to save his life by putting a small buat over the back of the North Quay, 
opposite the old entrance; I should think half an hour had elapsed ere the boat was got 
over the wall, before which time the man was drowned; three boats then appeared, running 
for the harbour. I then went to the end of the quay, but, ere [ reached it, the three had 
foundered ; part drifted up the back of the quay; 1 saw ropes being handed down to save the 
crews ; I tried to get up on the wall, but it was a great risk to stand upon it, being so much 
crowded with people ; some of the ropes were on the wall ere | came down, and [ saw some 
of them taken from vessels. Two men jumped out of a boat at the end of the South Quay, 
and were got saved ; the others were drowned; I saw other men saved by ropes, and taken 
up the back of the North Quay; this was between 4 and 5 o’clcck. Several boats ran ap 
the river of Wick, and got all safe; I believe that the river saved boats that the harbour 
could not; it was easier to take the river; if that river had been deepened, I believe there 
would have been more lives saved ;' the entrance to the harbour is dangerous, as boats and 
vessels have to round to, before they can enter the harbour. I have been 20 years acquainted 
with the place; the river generally fills up, so that the fishcurers have every now and 
then to deepen it; the British Fishery Society pay no part of the expense; I believe the 
expense in one year was 90/.; the deepening of the river was found useful. { know the 
Clyde well, and think that guiding walls, such as have been erected there, would have been 
useful in the river of Wick. Occasional spates in winter have cleared the river of the sand ; 
the tide rises above the bridge; there is a good large tidal reservoir at present, and when it 
1s cleared the boats generally run up and take advantage of it. The large bight in the neigh- 
bourhood of the wood yards, on the Pulteneytown side of the nver, is being filled up with 
the stuff taken out of the harbour ; cannot say what Act of Parliament authorizes it, or if it 
is in contravention of a special Act. 


The Inspector stated that the Act 46 Geo. 3, c. 59, 8. 11, distinctly prohibited all 
interference with rivers or estuaries below high-water mark of spring-tides, without notice 
being given to the Lords of the Admiralty. 


Mr. Crawrorp:—I looked upon the South Quay head that morning; it was nearly 
daylight ; heard complaints that the light at the quay head was out, and heard from others that 
it was there, but very imperfect; I have seen the light from the bay ; saw it last week when 
coming by the steamer from Shetland ; saw it about a mile off; from the appearance of it 
then, I think it might have been seen five miles off ; I believe it has a single burner, and red- 
coloured glass ; | am accustomed to walk down the quay; never see any little buoys or life 
ropes ; have seen such at Broomielaw and Liverpoul ; I am not aware of ropes being kept for 
the purpose ; there are no rope ladders at the back of the quays; they might be easily fitted, 
and are very desirable; about 150 or 200 boats, as I think, went to sea on the 18th; the 
weather was threatening ; it blew hard; there is a barometer in the Harbour-office, and itis a 
pretty good one ; I can’t say if the fishermen consult it ; | think it has been in the office for two 
or three years ; there is not sutficient accommodation in the harbour, as the swell, in a storm, 
is so heavy that the boats cannot lie in the outer harbour; the Wick and Broadhaven boats 
come across to Pulteneytown, when a storm threatens ; I believe the only remedy is a break- 
water across the bay of Wick, extending about two-thirds north and south, and leaving one- 
third open ; it would need to extend from the Salmon Rock, on the one side, and the North 
Head on the other ; I am told that 130,000/. would finish it; no doubt that is a heavy sum, 
but Government find money for other purposes; it would be a national advantage, as ship- 
ping would be benefited by it; vessels are frequently wrecked for want of such a harbour, 
as they have often, in a storm from the E. or S. E., to msk the dangers of the Pentland 
Firth, or to run ashore ; J would have no fear of such a harbour sanding up ; I believe such 
harbours have sanded up, but it is quite an easy matter to remove the sand. Since the 
present harbour was buut, I think the inner harbour has more water, because it has been 
deepened ; but the entrance to the new harbour is the reverse, having become shoualer, to the 
extent, I should suppose, of two feet. Remember when the South Quay was built; I do 
not recollect the depth of water there, at low-water spring tides; perhaps about four feet. 
I believe the British Fishery Society are very rich, and have 20,0001. of funds on hand ; they 
have a large territory here, and draw a good deal of rent. The north side of the inner 
harbour is as deep as it can be with safety to the foundations; this is not the case in the 
new harbour ; there is space, but not safety, for 600 boats in the harbour; vessels always 
take the Old Harbour. Feuars’ boats pay 3s., and those of others 88., as dues for the fishing 
season; I think they would pay more for a better harbour, although some of them grumble 
a good deal, chiefly because there is no room for hauling up their boats when the fishing ts 
over. If an embankment were made down a certain distance at the back of the North 
Quay, it would be very useful for this purpose ; 30,000/. has been said to be the cost. Mr. 
Stevenson, I am told, opposed this being done, as it would not give the sea space to expend 
itself. I don’t think that the extension of the South Quay would be of any use ; it would not 
give apy shelter to the boats, nor be easier to take. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Cleghorn, and others :—A good many vessels have been damaged. 
in entering Pulteneytown harbour; can’t say how many; don’t think it would be one on an 
average each year since the new harbour was built. More vessels have been damaged in 
taking the new than the old, but this is explained from the fact that, when a vessel misses 
the harbour she is driven among the boulders at the back of the north quay, whereas, 
formerly, they went upon the beach in sach circumstances. The boulders at the back of. 
the north quay are for the protection of the wall; but I think that a hard beach would 

secure 
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secure it as well, while vessels would not be so much injured by it. There are boulders at the Appendix, No. 1. 


back of the south quay ; they have frequently been moved by the sea, but not to do damage. 
I believe that if an equal amount of money with that expended at Pulteneytown harbour had 


been put out in improving the river of Wick, it would have given oreater accommodation if © 


laid out at the commencement, but not now, as Lower Pulteneytown is built on the spot 
where the harbour would have been erected. No good end would be gained by making the 
river into a harbour; I am quite satisfied that the best remedy is the erection of a break- 
water. 


Mr. ALAN STEVENSON, engineer to the Commissioners of Northern Lights, here entered 
the hall, and in answer to inquiries by Captain Washington, stated that he had never seen 
the light at Pulteneytown harbour; that Noss-head light would probably be shown early in 
the ensuing year. 


Mr. Crawrorp:—I was present at a meeting of the Pulteneytown Improvement Com- 
missioners, lately, wien Mr. D. Horne stated that the British Fishery Society had no inten- 
tion of extending tle present harbour, or of building a new one; that they had 20,000 /. of 
available funds on hand, and that, in the meantime, they were to proceed with deepening the 
present harbour. | 


The Inspector here read a memorial from the fishermen of Wick, Pulteneytown, Staxigoe 
and Broadhaven, founded upon the resolutions of a publie meeting, held in the Temperance 
Hall about a fortnight ago. It was already signed by a number of fishermen, and he under- 
stood that it would receive the signatures of 500. He had, on the previous evening, been 
waited upon by a deputation of the fishermen, and otfered a copy of the memorial, which 
was to be sent to the Admiralty, and one to the Treasury. He was bound to accept of 
them, and to inquire into the allegations which they contained, as, if he failed to doso, he 
would only be halt carrying out the object intended by the inquiry.—[Appendix, Nos. 2 & 3]. 


Provost Ratnp explained, in the course of the inquiry, in reference to his refusal to call 
the meeting of the fishermen, that he had no authority to do so, unless it were of the 
imhabitants of Wick alone; and that he would have been responsible for the consequences 
if any outbreak had taken place; besides, the meeting was called for half-past 7, and he 
considered nightly meetings very bad. 


Mr. SurmeRLaND, Emigration Agent:—On former occasions Provost Rhind has called 
public meetings of individuals beyond his jurisdiction. I submit a copy of a requisition for 
a public meeting, signed by parties residing in Pulteneytown and Broadhaven, and Provost 
Rhind called it. But, throwing aside altogether the provost’s jurisdiction, I have legal 
opinion to justify me in saying that he had jurisdiction as a civil magistrate, and that he 
could call a meeting of the whole county. 

Mr. Rainp:—The places Mr. Sutherland mentions are in the extended royalty. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND :— When the deputation waited on the provost with the requisition to 
call the meeting, the provost did not assign the reason he has now given; he merely stated 
that there was no necessity for it; that precautions would be used in future; and these 
alone were the reasons he assigned, otherwise the sheriff would have been solicited to con- 
vene it. 


. Mr. Joun SutHervanp, Emigration Agent, sworn and examined :—On the morning of 
the 19th August I went down to Pulteneytown harbour, about 4 o’clock. It was daybreak. 
At the time of my arrival on the south quay two boats perished in the bay, being swamped 
by the sea; immediately thereafter other two boats were seen making for the harbour, and, 
in endeavouring to take it, when near the end of the south quay, in consequence of its pro- 
jection, and the narrowness of its entrance, the swell carried them off their course, and they 
were driven to the back of the north quay. Some of the crews were saved, I think one; 
one man was picked up by a rope. About the same time another boat was making for the har- 
bour; in winding round the end of the south quay the swell dashed her to the end of the 
north quay; the boat swamped, and filled with water, and the crew got up on the gunwale, 
the swell carrying her along the back of the north quay. In a few minutes I saw a rope 
thrown from the parapet, but it was too short by a few feet; the boat continued to drag 
along. In three or four minutes another rope was thrown, but by this time all the crew were 
washed overboard and drowned, except one, who got hold of the rope and tied it round his 
waist; but he got entangled amongst the nets and other materials, and he was drowned in 
that position. I was at this time standing at the end of the south quay, and saw that had 
there been a rope ladder at the place where these accidents occurred few would have 
perished. J then ascended the iron ladder leading to the top of the parapet on the south 
quay, and stood within a step or two of the top; | saw a boat making for the harbour; the 
sea carried it against the end of the south quay ; I got up and lay on my face on the top of the 
parapet; by the force of the waves the boat came round the back of the quay; I started up, and 
called to the men for God’s suke to save themselves; I descended the ladder at the back of 
the quzy ; on going down two men jumped out of the boat, the receding sea taking it back, 
and the rest of the crew perishing ; I called out to the men to climb up the ladder ; I laid 
hoid of one of them and helped him up, the other I seized hold of by the collar and aided 
him in escaping. If there had been no ladder there these two men would have perished 
with the rest ; the ladder is 30 feet from the end of the quay; I saw no ropes there; soon 
after I saw Francis Leith, who was sitting on some barrels; he shook his hands, agonised- 
like. There were no lite-buoys nor belts; [ am satisfied that when one of the boats perished 
a small skiff boat could have saved the men had it been on the spot, to he rowed back- 
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wards and forwards as the waves epproae and receded. Shortly after I saw another boat- 


making for the harbour; she would have been driven in in like manner to the back of the 
north quay, had it not been that some parties who were standing on the south quay waved their 
hats in the direction of Shaltigoe, where she got in safely. Several boats ran up the river of 
Wick and were safe ; cannot say why so few boats made for the river ; some boats got safely 
into the harbour; from what I saw the position of the south quay was a great cause of the 
accidents. Were the south quay extended it would be of no use in a storm. The events I 
have related took place a little before 5 o'clock; I went down about 4; could not mention 
the name of any one present except Francis Leith, but there were many others on the quay. 
It waa a necessary occasion for a life-boat, which should have been there, and would have. 
saved life. 

Cross-examined: It does not follow that if a life-boat had been at the mouth of the 
harbour, she would have prevented the herring boats from entering the harbour. She 
would not have been a fixture. I have seen a boat said to be a life-boat, in the harbour; I 
am not of opinion that she deserves the name of a life-boat. The British Fishery Society 
are bound to have a life-boat in readiness with an efficient crew. Cannot say where she is 
kept; never saw her used but once, on a fine day, when she was tried for the first time; 
saw, perhaps, 20 ee on board, among others Mr. Mackie. In August 1845, when a 
like storm took place, a life-boat could have saved life and property, then ; but there was 
no such boat. On the evening of the 18th August I saw the boats going out, and observed 
to two gentlemen that it threatened a storm. I went home at 10 o'clock, when it was very 
threatening. I am not aware if a barometer is provided. A great many fishermen have. 
told me that a small skiff boat could have been efficiently used in preserving life, and am in 
possession of numerous certificates to that effect. I have spent most of my time in what 
may be erroneously supposed the wilds of America; but I beg to observe that civilization 
is not so far behind there that no attention is paid to the preservation of human life. It 
has been said that I had no right, having no interest in the harbour, to interfere. It is true 
I have no pecuniary interest in it; but, I believe you, Captain Washington, will be of 
opinion that every man has an interest in the preservation of human life, and that inter- 
ference in such a case, and the feelings of humanity, are not to be measured by the cold rule 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. : 

The INspector :—I conceive you had every right to do all you have done, and that you 
have acted a most praiseworthy and creditable part. 


Peter TayYtor, Harbour Master, sworn and examined :—I have been for 15 years in the 
harbour department. I was on the north quay from 10 o’clock p.m. on the 18th, to 7 o'clock 
A.M. on the 19th August. Am accustomed to be out at night, but not so long. The even- 
ing was threatening. The boats went nearly all out; but many returned before high water, 
and got safely into the upper harbour. The wind increased considerably. ‘lhe fishermen 
never come to consult the barometer which we have in the harbour office, which fell, but 
not very low, on the night of the 18th. Do not remember what it stood at. It would be 
useful if we were to chalk, outside of the harbour office, the state of the barometer. Several 
vessels wanted to move, but could not get it done. One, the Jessie, came in safely between 
2 and 3 o’clock. After the gale became very severe, two vessels broke adrift and went 
abreast of the new harbour, but were not injured, as the bottom is soft there. The boats 
continued to arrive the whole night, until between 5 and 6. At 4 o’clock there would be 
from 5 to 6 feet of water in the entrance of the harbour. When the first boat went up the 
back of the north quay, I sang out to the crew to hoist their foresail, and to run the river. 
Several boats were saved by this means, and I requested the people on the parapet to give 
signals to direct them to the river. Ropes were provided ; 1 gave them out myself; Mr. 
Leith had also a supply on the south quay. We have sometimes less or more. On this 
occasion there were more than 6 coils, each from 20 to 80 fathoms long, in use. There 
are no ladders or steps on the back of the north quay. I did not see a man get en- 
tangled amongst the nets and drowned. I saw all the boats that were wrecked on the 
Gack of the north quay. Saw the boat strike at the end of the south quay, as Mr. Suther- 
land has described. ‘Ihe entrance to the harbour is not good. Cannot see how it can 
be remedied. If the projecting part of the south quay were cut off, it would be an 
improvement. The outer harbour suffers much from the range of sea. The projection is 
useful, although it does throw the boats to leeward. If it were extended 50 yards there 
would be greater difficulty in taking the harbour, as it would throw vessels still farther 
to leeward. There are boulders at the back of the south quay. 1 know the plan of the 

roposed new harbour, and think it would be much more easily taken than the present 
one. The life-boat is not under my charge, but is under the charge of Mr. Breniner, and 
is lying in the dock in the upper end of the old harbour. It will float at an hour or 
an hour and a half’s flood. Can’t say how mucu water she draws. Nothing lies between 
her and the sea, or prevents her from being of service or benefit. The old harbour is 
frequently full of boats that have no right there. 

The INspector :—No mght ; 1s it not a public harbour, and has not every one a right to 
enter it on the payment of the usual dues ? 


Mr. Taytor :—I mean that boats not fishing at Pulteneytown frequently enter it. 


The harbour was not so full that morning as to prevent the iife-buat from being taken out 
if required. Do not know who has the power of ordering the life-boat, but am of opinion 
that the morning of the 19th was not a necessary occasion for using the life-boat, as there 
was no life in danger that any life-boat could have saved ; I suppose we could have taken her 
out: she has never yet been taken out for such a purpose ; do not know if there be ael 
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there might be one without my knowledge; do not know to whom the boat belongs, but 
have heard Mr. Bremner say she is the property of the society. 


Mr. BREMNER:—She was built and paid for by the society ; but no life-boat could have 
saved any one that morning. 


Mr. Taytor :—We have bye-laws, but they say nothing about the life-boat. I havea 
copy of the Act. Bye-laws have been printed and circulated among the vessels. A Belgian 
boat rode out the gale in the bay, and the other boats had the same chance ; some remained 
at their nets, and were saved ; some gained the water of Wick in safety ; saw no boats perish 
m the bay; the life-boat has been often out in good weather, and once I saw her in the 
breakers; she is propelled by paddles ; never saw her taken out to save life; consider the 
present boats the best build for the purpose of fishing ; half-decked or whole-decked boats 
would not do; a small mizen is not used, nor would it be of use; hatches would be very 
unhandy. ‘The new harbour was finished in 1835; there was the same water as now at the 
entrance to the harbour, where a great many stones have lately been taken away ; there are 
still many under the surface of the inner part of the harbour, and they are not all removed 
from the entrance; cannot say when they were deposited. 


Mr. BremMnes here explained that greater part of the stones which, in consequence of a 
storm, had fallen from the quay, were removed, and that it was resolved to take away the 
rest. 


Mr. TAYLor :—It would be of great benefit to deepen the harbour; there was no obstacle 
but the expense; it would be very beneficial to deepen to within three or four feet of 
the quays; the harbour contains all the boats that want safe accommodation. There have 
been 600 of them and 70 sail of vessels within the inner harbour, where they are always 
safe. ‘There has been no accident since 1845. Knows Broadhaven, which does not sup- 
ply such good shelter as Pulteneytown harbour. The Broadhaven boats frequently take 
shelter in a storm at Pulteneytown harbour, as they cannot be safe at Broadhaven, 
without being hauled up on the beach; the only effectual remedy is a breakwater across 
the bay of Wick; there would be no fear of its standing up; I think the sand comes at 
present from the sea; the river should be secured from the north side; there would not 
be great difficulty in confining it by means of piles; the space between the bridge and 
Lower Pulteneytown would be of great service if the bar were kept in order. Before the 
accident some people asked me if ropes were in readiness, to which I replied, that when 
needed they would be got; this was about 11 o’clock, at which time ropes were 
ready; there was a light to guide the boats in; some of the fishermen did ask me why 
there was no light, and I replied, that if there was none, it was because it would not 
keep in; if there was a possibility of its keeping in there was one; never knew of its 
being blown out; it is lighted with a burner; the pilots have it in charge, time about ; 
the aia is close, but the wind might have come in at the door, which is secured 
with a peg or nail; I donot think that the wind could have shaken the crooked nail so as 
to have opened the door. There were ropes on the south quay; cannot say how many, 
as I was not on it; the ropes provided were quite fit to save life; they were about 13 
inch thick; were not used for the lighters in the harbour, and were about 20 fathoms 
in length. 

Crogs-examined by several :—Did not see the light burning, as it is not seen from the 
north quay 3 Mr. Leith assured me it was kept burning. Signed a certificate to the effect 
it was kept up all night, and did so on the assurance of Mr. Leith. I am quite sure ropes 
were provided by me; | did not ask any one to go to vessels for ropes, but I went myself 
and got two from the “ Favourite ;” met a young man about three o’clock, who told me 
that | should get ropes ready in case of accident; don’t exactly remember what I said ; 
did not give him to understand there were none ready. There is no place for hauling up 
boats upon; the ground at the back of the north quay would be useful for that purpose, 
and would, besides, confine the river to its channel; do not think it would increase the swell 
at the harbour. There would be no use of building at Broadhaven. Ackergill would be a 
very good place for shelter; the steamer sometimes goes there when she cannot touch at 
Wick, but she can often get to Wick when she cannot approach Ackergill; this depends 
upon the winds. The bye-laws of the harbour are not printed and hung in a prominent 
part outside the harbour-office or near the quays, but the table of dues is exhibited in a pro- 
minent place. I have rounded Noss head; there is a great bubble of sea at times, and 
makes the rounding of it very dangerous, and boats perished in the attempt. Can’t say if any 
boats were injured in making for Wick river; there were no lives lost there, nor did any 
accident occur after entering Pulteneytown harbour. Don’t know anything about Zetland 
boats; never saw them; know the Yarmouth boats, which are not at all suitable for our 
harbours or coasts. 


Wiiit1am Wiutiamson, Pilot, sworn, and examined:—I have known the coast for 26 
years; have a branch from the ‘Trinity House, Leith (produced); have watched the fishing 
boats, and been in the habit of prosecuting the fishing ; was in Aberledy bay on the morn- 
ing of the 19th August; have seen the harbour light about a mile and a half off, at times, 
in clear weather, but it was never in good order as a harbour light; the pilots take charge 
of it time about ; I did not attend to it last year; it is for no use as a light; the reflector 
is bad, the light is dark, and the case is patched, broken, and smoked up; the pilots have 
to keep it clean; it is lighted only for the fishing season; there are eleven pilots at Pulte- 
neytown, “such as they are.” Their number is enough for the trade; there is no other 
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branch pilot in the county but myself. Greater part of the fish are caught south of the bay, 
and it is impossible for the boats, with fish on board, to go round Noss head, as there is 
always a heavy sea in flood tide; a good many boats rounded it on the morning of the 
storm, but it was ebb-tide then; a breakwater in the bay of Wick is the only remedy ; 
don’t believe that another harbour, south of the present one, would be of any service ; part 
of the sand has come from what was thrown over the quarries. 


Mr. Rutnp here emphatically denied this statement, and challenged any one to prove it, 
or that sand had been thrown out at the back of the south quay, for a considerable period. 


WitTNEss repeated the statement, and continued :—Two years ago a great quantity was 
thrown into the sea from these quarries; the sand has shoaled up in the bay to the extent of 
two or three fathoms ; it shifts considerably; | believe that, abreast of the Salinon Rock, it 
has sanded fully two fathoms ; there are shifting sandbanks in the bay, beyond the Salmon 
Rock, but there are uo shifting sands beyond the second anchorage. It would be better to 
guide the river and keep it in one channel, as the boats could run the bar easily, and it 
would cut the bar considerably off; the present quay head is bad to run, both for boats 
and vessels; there are no means of saving meu’s lives at the harbour, in the shape of ladders 
or life-buoys ; I have known many vessels injured in making the harbour, perhaps eight or 
nine since 1844; no doubt some of them have suffered in consequence of carelessness un the 
part of the pilots. It is their duty to go off the land and meet the vessels, although they 
don’t do it: last week four vessels ran for the harbour without pilots; some of them don't 
know anything about their business ; one of them, the other day, ran a vessel drawing nine 
feet, when there were only four feet water in the harbour. 


Mr. BREMNER here explained that it is customary for Norwegian vessels to hoist their flags 
when the cargo is out; that this was done on the occasion referred to, and that the pilot 
imagined it was a signal for entering the harbour. 


WitNeEss:—It is difficult to take the present harbour, from the sudden turn at the end 
of the south quay, giving a vessel no room to recover herself; it might be useful to extend 
the south quay some distance, but as the sea breaks so far out, it might catch the sand and 
fill up; if the mver was improved it would be of great advantage, as vessels and boats, in 
a storm, could run into it before the sea; I have seen what is called the Iife-boat, and was 
ont in her when she was first tried ; never saw one of her description, and am quite sure she 
would not answer the purpose ; it was breath calm; cannot see how men could save them- 
selves by her in a gale of wind. If she is of any service, where was she on the 21st 
November, when the “ Sisters” of Dundee went ashore, and when I and five others went 
out in a boat from Pulteneytown harbour, and saved the crew? F got a medal for going 
out then, which [ now produce. 


The Inspector :—It is highly creditable to you. 


Witness :—Where was the life-boat when a Prassian schooner was lying in the bay with 
both anchors down, and when no one expected the crew could be saved? ‘There was no 
hfeboat nor life lines then. Never saw any of them before the late disasters, and never 
knew that there were lines for saving life about the harbour. Since the storm of 19th 
August, a coil of new rope has saved the “ Friends” of Kirkcudbright from being driven ia 
at the back of the north quay. Never saw a life-line about the harbour all the time I have 
been pte we have often gone out of Pulteneytown harbour with the pilot boat, and 
been obliged to run to Broadhaven to save ourselves; we had to draw up our boat there; 
there is no room in it for a large number of boats; when the deep-sea fishing boats from 
the opposite shores are obliged to run for this coast, they enter Broadhaven when they 
cannot touch at Pulteneytown ; it is quite common for stranger boats to run for Pui- 
teneytown, instead of Broadhaven, because the crews know there is no room in it; there 
is not a place, from Cromarty to Orkney, where a bcat can land more safely; it would 
be a good thing to clear out the rocks and make it capable of holding more boats; like 
other places, it is not always accessible; the holding ground is not good. Remembers 
when the south pier was built; there were then from six to eight feet of water, at low 
spring tides; 1 have seen it dry at low water, two years ago, from side to side, except a small 
piece close at the south quay; there are many stones still at its mouth. I think the pre- 
sent boats are sufficiently good for the purpose; they take down their masts when at sea; if 
it is not possible to get a breakwater, the harbour ought to be deepened and the entrance 
cleared ; if there were a break water it would afford a splendid anchorage for the windbound 
vessels to run to. 


Francis Leiru, assistant harbour master, sworn, and examined :—TI have been employed 
at the harbour since July last. Am a sailor, and have been on and off as assistant harbour 
master for three years. Was on the South Quay, between 10 and 12 o'clock on the night 
of 18th August. The boats were then running for the harbour. The lamp was not lighted 
when I went down, but it was svon after. About 12 o’clock the pilot in charge of it, 
James Thomson, told me the wind had blown it out, and that he could not get it to 
burn. After this I took charge of it. [ set fire to it, and left my own lantern burning 
inside. It might go out again from the wind entering in about the door. Cannot say 
how often it requires trimming during the night. There is a different light used for the 
boats to run by. This is done by means of a lantern hung up on a separate pole. It 
is hoisted when the tide is at 3 4 to 4 feet flowel, and kept up till the tide is back again. 
Can’t say how soon it blew out after I trimmed it. Afterwards I looked at it, and 

found 
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found the candle burning, but not the lamp. The rain and spray darkened it very much. 
I lighted it a eecond time. From first to last, I found it burning once and out twice. The 
lantern burned till the daylight made it of no use. The candle in it was one of 4 or 6 to 
the lb. It was not more than 6; not a halfpenny candle. We buy them by the stone. 
The lantern was formerly secured with a latch, which broke; it was then secured with a 
nail, as it could not be repaired without being taken down, and getting a new stopper. 
Cannot say if the door blew open, or if the light would have kept in, if the door had been 

roperly secured. There are no lights on the quays. We work at night with lanterns. 
We are to get gas, I understand. 


Sheriff Forsytm here cbserved that a shipmaster was drowned in the harbour during 
the darkness of the night, last winter. 


The Inspector :—It is very sad indeed. 


Witness :—It is very probable I said to James Thomson, “‘ Why the devil is the light 
out?” He replied, rt had gone out and would not keep in; don’t remember if he said the 
case was cranky and would not keep out the wind. The lantern was kept burning till six 
or seven o'clock in the morning. Cannot say how far it might have been seen; have heard 
some say they saw it, but set bad. Conversed with Mr. John Sutherland that morning. 
There were three middling coils of rope on the south quay, and a short one. They were 
from 1 } to 2 inches thick, and more than 10, but under 20 fathoms long. The first one 
was thrown to the ‘‘ Jessie,” which went off with it on board. Cannot say if the ropes were 
provided for the occasion. I went to a schooner and got two lines, when the “ Jessie” took one 
away. The lines were of no service in saving life,as no one could throw them to the distance 
where the boats were. They were the usual size of life lines, and handy for heaving. Can’t 
say how the men got up the back of the south quay. There is a want of accommodation in 
the harbour, which is crowded in bad weather, with boats, to which or to vessels there is no 
safety in the outer harbour. I saw all that happened at the back of the north quay. Saw 
a boat come in, as described by Mr. Sutherland, and observed the man perish with the rope 
round his middle, as he has said. The present entrance is bad; if part of the end of the 
south quay was takén away, there would be more sea in the harbour. Can’t say much 
about the extension of the south quay; but don’t think it would do. It would be a very 

ood job to direct the river, and jam itin. A place is very much wanted for hauling up 

ts on. The ropes on the south quay were quite good, but cannot say what kind those on 

the north quay were. The water was not breaking off the Salmon Rock nearly so much as 
at the harbour. 


Wrxixi1amM Youn, a fisherman, here stated, that he had taken out two pieces of rope 
from the tool house at the end of the south any. He thought they were very unsuitable for 
saving men, and more likely to kill a man when thrown upon him. 


Witness :—I offered that morning to go in the life-boat, if any others would go with me, 
although I do not think it would have been of any use, as the men almost all perished in an 
instant. Had it been at the back of the north quay, the life-boat could not have saved them, 
as at times there were from three to four feet of water, and at other times not one inch. [am 

rsuaded it could not have saved the crews at the time. Before closing his evidence, Mr. 

ith stated that Mr. Taylor was not to blame for the certificate he had signed, to the effect 
that the light on the quay was kept up during the whole night ; that le (Mr. Leith) had given 
him the information that the light was in, meaning thereby that when the light went out he 
had put im the lantern ; and that Mr. Taylor had understood him to say that the original 
light was burning. 

The INsPecror observed, that it was creditable to Mr. Leith that he volunteered his 
services to go out in the life-boat. 


GEORGE SINCLAIR, @ boatbuilder, sworn and examined :—I was at sea until between three 
and four.o’clock on the morning of the 19th August. We ran for the harbour, and got in 
safely. It was quite dark, and there was no light at the quay head ; and am quite sure there 
was hone up when we entered the harbour. When I went ashore there were many people on 
the quay. I went down to the south quay, and stood on the parapet wall for a A igo time. 
Several wrecks soon after took place on the north side. There was no assistance rendered at 
the south side. Saw some lines ; they were much too heavy for the purpose of saving men; 
mo man could use them ; went then above the brae for a few minutes ; saw three boats driven 
an at the back of the north quay, and immediately crossed to it, and saw a man clinging to 
@ mast; am sure a ship’s boat could have lived perfectly well at the spot; went and took 
a rope from the vessel ; there were two boats close to each other, and striking amongst the 
boul lers at the back of the north quay. Cannot say how many men were saved. Gota 
rope tied round my waist ; descended the back of the quay by it, and picked up the man; 
did not see a single bit of a rope where | was; did not see Mr. Taylor ; looked for ropes on 
the quay i heard people crying on the pier that there were no ropes ; am sure that had proper 
means been adopted many lives might have been saved ; there are no rope ladders; the crew 
of the first boat were a considerable time on board ; life-buoys would have been very useful, 

The Inspector :—It is extremely creditable to you to have thus acted ; and 1 hope that 
you will have your reward. Had everybody acted with the courage and humanity of George 
Sinclair, there would have been a very different state of matters to represent to-day. 


James Cornep, fishermen, sworn, and examined:—I was at sea on the night of the 
storm—came in before high water—the light on the quay head was burning as we came in; 
o79- | D4 there 
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there were other four men on board my boat ; saw the light more than half out the bay; 
perhaps fully a quarter of a mile out; went down the south quay after landing, and was 
peta when the disaster took place. Shortly after [ ascended the parapet; saw Francis 

eith, and heard him giving orders to the boats, and throwing lines, but they could not 
reach ; saw a boat wrecked at the back of the south quay; two men were saved and three 
drowned; saw Mr. Sutherland there ; he was lying on his face at the top of the parapet; 
the men saved themselves ; Mr. Sutherland catched them et the top of the Jadder; they 
leaped on shore between two seas ; was close to Mr. Sutherland at the time. No other per- 
son was on the parapet ; both the men came up the ladder without any assistance ; did not 
see Mr. Sutherland go down the ladder; my attention was drawn to the boat. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND here produced a certificate, attested by two witnesses, and signed by 
Donald Campbell—one of the men that were saved—to the effect that an individual did 
descend the ladder, proceed a short distance across the sloping wall, and help him up. 


The INsPEcToR on reading it, expressed himself perfectly satisfied with Mr. Sutherland’s 
statement. 


CoRNER’s examination continued :—A receding wave took back the boat into the surf, 
and the other three men were drowned. David Shearer was not on the parapet that I could 
see ; saw all the people very active in endeavouring to save the men; saw lines used on the 
north quay by different people; a good many of the crews were saved ; saw nothing that 
George Sinclair related ; saw a rope thrown to a fisherman, but it did not reach him as it 
was against the wind; he struggled a good while. Cannot say how many were saved ; don’t 
think a beat could have gone where the crews perished ; at any rate, I would not have gone 
in a boat at the time ; some boats ran in fur the river and were saved; some of them had 
good lots of fish—as high as 20 crans. A harbour of refuge is much required ; a break- 
water in Wick bay is the only thing; cannot say if it would be of service to guide the river 
out; am quite sure I did not see David Shearer on the parapet; he might have been at the 
flagstaff, although I did not see him there. 


Ancus M‘Kay, Louisburgh, sworn, and examined :—Went to sea early on the morning 
of the 18th August; the weather was not good looking; ran for Pulteneytown harbour 
about three in the morning of the 19th; it rained hard; there was no light at the quay; we 
looked for it when we were running, but could not make out where the harbour was from 
want of the light ; it would have been a great privilege had there been one ;—we were so 
anxious that I could not tell how we felt when we could not discover the light; we were 
running with a single foresail, with twelve to fourteen crans of herrings on board, and 
drawing about five feet water ; think we could have sailed in with five feet; after landing, I 
went straight to the north quay; saw the harbour master ; saw no ropes ; rd eae to him 
my surprise that there was no light on the south quay head ; he said they did all they could 
to keep it in, but it would not stop in one minute; went home; returned scon after; saw 
boats dashing against the back of the north quay, and the men perishing ; saw George Sine 
clair, and another, Young, I think, is his name, go down the back of the quay, and save a 
man; think the life-boat could have saved men on this occasion; would not like to have 
‘gone out in a skiff boat on this occasion; am quite sure there was no light on the quay ; 
have read a good many books in my time, and might be convinced that all I have read is 
false, but before any man can convince me that there was a light on the south quay head, I 
must believe that light is darkness. We were anxiously looking out for the light as a guide ; 
the quays were filled with people, but it was impossible to give assistance ; never thought 
of ropes being provided for the purpose ; there 1s much difficulty in taking the harbour, as 
the entrance is very inconvenient ; the pier head is too short on the south side, and would 
be better were it extended, as it would give more scope; a good quay might be built from 
the Salmon Rock ; at Broadhaven there is not sufficient room, nor would there be if it were 
excavated ; Ackergill bay is good, but boats fishing off Sarclet head could not round Noss 
head, during a storm, with a flood tide; we did not ride at our nets, as we considered our- 
selves in jeopardy ; we have the best boats in the world ; decked, or half-decked boats, or 
boats with shifting hatches, would not do; a mizen would be of no use in keeping the boat’s 
head to the wind, as the tide answers that purpose. 


Provost Ru1Nnp then handed in the following statement as his opinion in reference to a 
remedy :—The late disasters on the 19th of August are, in my opinion, to be attributed to 
the want of a l.w-water harbour ; had such been in this bay and neighbourhood, the lament- 
able loss of life and property would not have occurred to such an extent. Casualties, how- 
ever, of this nature have taken place, even where harbours are best protected from the 
influence of storms. At Peterhead, where the harbour is superior to that of Pulteneytown, 
the loss of life and property, in proportion to the number of boats fishing in that district 
was far greater than here. I would respectfully suggest that a breakwater be erected across 
the bay. Should the sum necessary for such an undertaking be considered too great, owing 
to the present low state of the Exchequer, I would next draw the attention of the Admiralty 
to Broadhaven, where a commodious low-water harbour could be constructed. But if that 
plan would require more funds than the Government would be inclined to bestow, I would 
as the last alternative, say, that Government should, by a grant, enable the British Fishery, 
Society to build a low-water harbour in Wick bay. Of late years we have been visited by 
severe and sudden gales, which, in not a few instances, have proved most disastrous; and 
from what we have learned on those occasions, it is obvious that it is absolutely necessary 
that a low-water harbour be erccted at some proper place on this coast, ” 

r. 
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Mr. Henpenrson, of Rosebank, examined:—A good harbour is admitted, on all hands, 
to be the easiest remedy, and a breakwater across the bay of Wick would be the most effi- 
cient. Broadhaven would also be useful to a certain extent. He believed that much of the 
sand that had accumulated at the Pulteneytown harbour had come from the bank at the 
back of the north quay, and he therefore agreed with Mr. Bremner in his ideas as to beach- 
ing up the sand, rendering the place useful for boats lying upon during the non-fishing 
season. As to the river cf Wick, he was aware that it had often to be deepened by the fish- 
curers, and that the floods had frequently deepened it, by carrying away the sand. 


Mr. Davip Davipson, sworn, and examined :—In regard to the river of Wick, perhaps 
something might be dune to make it accessible to boats in a storm, but I conceive that 
means should be had recourse to to provide a greater degree of safety to the fishing voats. 
It is never of anv use at low water. A Firth of Forth crew that entered it had to throw their 
ballast overboard ere they got in. At Shaltigoe there is no want of water, and, besides, it 
was tolerably smooth on the morning of the storm. One boat entered it and was safe. You 
are aware that more than four years ago the British Fishery Society obtained an Act of Par- 
liament for the erection of a harbour there, and all were, and still are, of opinion that its 
erection would be of the greatest consequence to this place. The spot has been minutely 
examined by Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Bremner, whose opinion was that the risk of its silting 
up was very slender; indeed, that there was no prospect of its sanding up. 1 have been at 
considerable trouble in calculating the revenue likely to arise from its erection, and have 
come to the conclusion that, after paying necessary expenses, it would, from steamers, &c., 
as well as from additional ground reclaimed for stations at the back of.the south quay, 
yield a return of four per cent. on the expenditure. Being a fishcurer myself, I have 
found that seven out of every ten of the south country fishermen object to coming here 
in consequence of the want of harbour accommodation, and deficiency of safety in bad 
weather. The money already expended at Pulteneytown harbour has had a most beneficial 
influence on a large portion of the Highlands and islands of Scotland. You know that a large 
number of hired men from these districts come here during the fishing season, and that in 
addition to an ample remuneration for their labours, enabling them to pay their rents, habits 
of industry are taught them, besides their being made acquainted with the best mode of 
fishing. ‘The British Fishery Society are in possession of funds fully equivalent to pay the 
expense of erecting a pier from the Salmon Rock, as was proposed. After a political con- 
test we all thought the harbour was immediately to be built. The Duke of Sutherland 
came down and inspected the harbour, and the site of the projected new one; but from 
some reason or other, there appears to be a strong inclination on the part of the directors to 
give us the go-by, and not to go on, according to promise. Ata meeting with the Pulteney- 
town commissioners, held in September, the law agent of the society distinctly told us 
that there was no intention of proceeding with the new harbour, that Mr. Stevenson had 
changed his mind, and that the expense and the risk of silting had induced the directors to 
come to this decision. Now, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Bremner had no dread of its silting up, 
and even although there were, why not apply a part of the revenue to remove the sand as 
it accumulates, as is done in other cases? But Mr. Stevenson, by a letter I now hold in 
my hand, wntes me he has not changed his mind. The society, therefore, having the 
money, for Mr. Horne assured us that they had 20,0001. of available funds, [ think they 
should not be allowed to slip from their engagements. The present harbours have been of 
the greatest possible benefit to the county generally, and have more than trebled the rentals 
of the land, and I have no doubt that a new harbour would benefit it in a corresponding 
ratio. I therefore conclude that we ought to press upon the society to build the harbour 
for which they got an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. TRaILL, M.p.:—I can truly say, on the part of the directors, that they are most 
anxious to do everything in their power for the improvement of Pulteneytown harbour. 
They have only from 12,000 @. to 13,000 /. independent of the proceeds of the sale of Ulla- 
pool, which would be 5,0002. more, of available funds; but being authorised to borrow 
12,000 /., they were quite ready to lay out that entire sum in building the harbour; but, 
taking the opinion of Mr. Stevenson, they found that 40,000 /. wouid be required for the pro- 
posed erection. In that opinion Mr. Gibb and Professor Gordon coincided ; so that, with 
all respect to Mr. Bremner’s opinion, they found they were not justified in expending such a sum. 


Mr. Davipson :—There are not two better judges than Mr. Bremner and Mr. Stevenson, 
and the directors run in the face of both these gentlemen. The Duke of Sutherland and 
Mr. Loch have both a political connexion with the place, and [ think that a little pressure 
from without would be of some service. It is said that Lord Roseberry and Lord Bexley, 
being of opinion that the harbour would sand up, are opposed to its erection ; but their Lord- 
ships are not a majority of the directors. 


Mr. TRaiiu :—The directors are all as anxious as possible to get the harbour. Mr. Da- 
vidson is wrong in stating that Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Bremner agree in opinion ; the former 
asserts that the work cannot be carried on by caissons, but by the diving bell; while the 


latter asserts that a diving bell would be of no service, and that the erection must be by 
means of caissons. 


Mr. Davipson :—I only said that Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Bremner agreed in opinion as 
to the practicability of building a pier, not as to the mode in which it should be built. I 
have calculated that the society could obtain from the proposed erection four per cent. on an 
outlay of 18,000 /., which was the estimated cost of the outer pier; this alone would be of 
the greatest service. With regard to the boats now used, the fishermen of the Firth of 
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Forth declare them to be the only suitable ones for the fishing, and that any other descrip- 
tion would not answer the purpose. A good many years ago some St. Ives decked boats 
tried the fishing here, but they were wrecked, and their crews never returned. 


Mr. Joun CLeGHorn, examined and affirmed :—I am an ironmonger in Wick. "Went 
down to the shore of Wick on the morning of the 19th of August, and saw a number of 
boats taking the harbour and river; saw three or four boats, in taking Pulteneytown har- 
bour, swamp, or were dashed to pieces; several came into the river and got safely in; 
other three missed the fairway and got upon the bank, but the whole of their crews were 
saved ; one Cellardyke crew came into the mver; as every sensible fisherman should have 
done, they did, having tied the bladders round them in case of accident. If it is the inten- 
tion of Government to lay out any money, [ conceive it could not do so more appropriately than 
in improving the river of Wick. Let the British Fishery Society do all the good they can in 
extending and improving the harbour of Pulteneytown; from all I have seen there is no 
reason why they should not, for the sake of employing labourers. It has been said 
there was little sea at the Salmon Rock that morning, but I believe that arose from there 
being no harbour at it, and that had there been one there would have been the same danger 
as at the present one ; seeing, however, there is a river here, I hold it would be madneegs in the 
extreme not to take advantage of it. All rivers are taken advantage of, and I cannot see 
any sufficient reason why that at Wick should be neglected. The only reason I can think 
of for the river of Wick not having been improved, is in case it should compete with the 
interests of the British Fishery Society on the south side. Pulteneytown harbour was a 
forty years’ warring against nature, but it would be a working with nature were the river to 
undergo the suggested improvements ; the erection of dykes on each side, and the formation 
of a basin above the estuary would, in my opinion, be of vast moment. The employment of 
Government dredging-machines would be very important ; here we have a powerful dredaing= 
machine, and attended with no expense. Last season a flood in the river had opened a fair- 
way, at the time when a number of men were employed in doing so; and in one night nature 
had done more in half an hour than all the men in Wick would have done in 10 days. I was 
never more convinced than on the morning of the 19th ultimo, that Pulteneytown harbour 
was a false beacon, and that it had proved the ruin of the fishermen in their attempt to gain 
security from it; had they all run the river I feel persuaded that not a life would have been lost. 


The Inspecror :—Were the improvements you propose carried into effect on the river, 
who would be entrusted with its management ? 


Mr. CLEGHORN :—I would say the Tidal Harbours Commissioners ; we have also the Wick 
town council, a body popularly elected and deeply interested in its efficient management. 


Mr. Joun Swanson then made some remarks in regard to the inutility of making any 
erections at Pulteneytown harbour. 


WixiaM SincLair, shoemaker, stated that he went down the north quay about three 
o’clock. It was very rough and dark then ; saw no ropes; met Mr. Taylor, and suggested 
to him that ropes ought to be provided in case of accident. Mr. Taylor replied, in some- 
thing like an offended tone, that it was time enough to get them ready when an accident 
occurred, and went away. | 7 


Mr. James BREMNER, C. E., sworn and examined :—I arose about a quarter past three on 
the morning of the 19th of August ; it was raining and blowing tremendously ; it would be 
about a quarter to four when | got down the south quay; saw a boat upset; observed two 
men clinging to the gunwale, and in about a minute and a half they were swept off ; several 
boats were then driven up among the boulders at the back of the north quay; cannot sa 
how many men were saved; three boats were running in for the harbour, and were all 
swamped ; saw Alexander M‘Kay’s boat run into Shaltigoe in safety ; heard the masters of 
vessels crying to the boats to run into it; had all run there, there would have been no life lost ; 
saw no hight burning ; but Mr. Leith and John Ross, men in whom I put every confidence, 
assured me they saw the light; saw Mr. Leith take the lighted lantern out of the case ; 
the gule was so severe, and the sea so high, that no life-boat could have been of the least ser- 
vice; the boats were running in at the time, so that it would have been impossible to get 
down through the entrance ; saw 15 sail put ashore in Burlington Bay in 1816. (Mr."B. 
‘here gave the particulars of that storm, and declared that as he saw that the life-boat as 
then constructed, failed, he had ever since studied the matter.) When the new boat comes 
I will venture out in mine against her ; there would have been difficulty in getting her out 
of the harbour, but she could have been of no use in saving life or property, as she would 
have been dashed to pieces amongst the boulders; with a crew on board she will draw, per- 
haps, 18 inches of water ; she was fit to go to sea at the time; she has not been repaired since. 


A Voice.—I saw a blacksmith repairing her. 
Another Voice.—She was full of water at the time. 


Mr. BREMNER emphatically denied these statements, and continued. There is no crew ap- 
pointed to man her ; either six or 12 men can man her, according to distance ; the barometer 
did not indicate a storm the night previous; there was plenty of time to get the boat ready; 
she is entirely under my charge; in my absence there is no one appointed to take charge 
of her; she has never been taken out to the rescue of any one, nor has she ever been 
required except once, and I was from home at the time. As to a remedy, having 43 years’ 
experience, J] can speak freely on the subject. There is a great want of harbour accommo- 
dation ; the present harbour is immensely crowded ; sometimes the fishermen have to carry 
their herrings across five or six boats, or three tier of vessels; there is no remedy that I 

know 
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know of, except another harbour at the Salmon Rock ; there is no fear of it silting up; the sand 
comes from the back of the north quay. In 1813 I sounded the bay for a breakwater, and 
again I sounded it 10 years ago, and found no difference in the depth of water; it cannot 
sand up, as there is no sand at sea till more than two miles off the land, the rest being all 
hard ground. Broadhaven would but afford a small space of shelter at an enormous expense; 
besides, I am doubtful of a building there standing the sea. I remember a storm in 1808, 
which no building there could stand. As to Ackergill, it would be the best for a roadstead 
and harbour, but the tide off Noss Head would entirely prevent boats from running for it; a 
breakwater in Wick Bay would do admirably, if funds could be obtained for the purpose ; 
it could be executed for 130,000 /. I would run it from the south side, with no entrance at 
the centre, but at the north side; were an entrance made at the middle, the expense would 
be considerably greater, as it would require another end to be secured, which would be the 
al expense; if this could be done, it would be the best danas of all, without doubt. 

ith regard to deepening the river of Wick, if it were thought to be for the public advan- 
tage, it might do very well; but I fear, after a certain depth down, an obstacle will pre- 
sent itself in the shape of rock. Sheet piling would not answer the purpose, and the expense 
of excavating the rock would be immense ; there would be considerable advantage in build- 
ing a puddle wall at the back of the upper part of the north quay, but it would be very 
expensive; I should think that 6,000/. would be required; I consider the present boats 
perfectly sufficient for the purpose; I was the first that cleared out a deep sea fishing 
decked boat, in 1809, of 28 tons, under the bounty system, but it would not do. I feel 
sure that no improvement can be made upon the present boats. 

Provost RHIND stated (some individuals having complained of the want of life buoys) 
that life buoys had been ordered, that a new lighthouse was to be erected and lighted with 
gas, and that the new life boat was to be on the spot soon; he, however, expressed his sur- 


prise that, since many of the witnesses said that life buoys would have been of use, nobody 


went to any of the boats lying in the harbour, and took bladders out of them to throw them 
to the drowning fishermen. 

Lieutenant MEDLEY, R.N., examined :—Considered tliat Broadhaven has great capabili- 
ties for being converted into a harbour, and that these capabilities ought to be tested before 
being condemned. It would relieve Wick from a crowd of boats. Agreed with William 
Williamson as to the want of efficient pilots; thought they were not sufficiently remu- 
nerated ; those on the coast had frequently great difficulty in getting their pay, from the 
practice of captains giving orders upon their owners. Submitted a plan in 1843, to the House 
of Commons, for correcting the 7 aa It was printed. Have in my possession 16 letters, 
orders, on one Glasgow house, for pilot fees, which I intend to lay before the House of 
Commons next Session. Am of opinion that there 1s some attraction which acts on the 
compasses about the rocks of the Pentland Frith, and think it ought to be inquired into, as 
I have frequently detected the presence of iron ore in the neighbourhood. 

In reference to the loss of life and property at Wick, it appears from an official statement 
by Mr. Miller, officer of fisheries, that 37 men, leaving 17 widows and 63 children, were 
drowned. The loss of property here alone, is as follows :— 


18 boats entirely wrecked, value - - -— - £. 542 
Value of nets, lost with these boats - - - - 674 
15 boats, damaged, but repairable - = - - - - 115 
Nets otherwise lost and damaged - — - - -e = 211 


Total Loss - - £. 1,542 


The Inspgctor :—I think you have now all had a fair opportunity of stating your case, 
having spent 8 4 hours in the eq Perhaps, at times, rather more has been said than 
ought to have been listened to. The great point undoubtedly is, not to speud time in useless 
recrimination, but to get a good harbour. Don’t be misled, however. The whole case will 
be laid before Government, whose servant I am. I trust something may be done in the 
matter, but in the present state of the finances, you had better not be too sanguine. I[ 
have to thank you for your patience, and for the readiness with which the various witnesses 
have come forward and given their evidence. 

[ Adjourned. 
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Unto the Right Honourable the Lords of the Admiralty. 


The Memorial of the undersigned Fishermen of Wick, Pulteneytown, Staxigoe, Broadhaven, 
and Neighbourhood, 
Humbly showeth, 

THAT in the district of Wick theie are about 800 boats annually engaged in the herring 
fishing. The value of these boats, with materials, nets, &c., is estimated to exceed 90,000 /., 
and the number of persons at sea each night is little short of 4,000. 

2. There is no low-water harbour in the district, or any place of safety to which boats can 
run when overtaken by a storm, at even half tide. 

3. Many disasters have occurred of late years in the district during the fishing season, 
whereby there has been a great loss of life and property. Two instances may be mentioned : 
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in the fishing season of 1845 four persons lost their lives, and property to the amount of 
10,000 2. was destroyed ; and in the season just ended, the number of lives lost was 37 
fishermen, leaving 17 widows and 60 children in a state of great destitution, besides property 
to the value of several thousand pounds. 


4. The harbour at Pulteneytown belonging to the British Fishery Society is not accessible 
at low water; and besides, it has not been managed in anything like an efficient manner, 
or so as to warrant the confidence of the public. ‘The directors of the society have disre— 
oarded some essential provisions of the statute 7 & 8 Vict., by which the harbour is required 
to be regulated, more especially those important clauses which render it imperative to have 
a life-boat, with a sufficient crew, and a lighthouse and light at the harbour. 


5. The memorialists are persuaded that the melancholy disasters above noted might have 
been to a great degree prevented, had the British Fishery Society implemented the provi- 
sions of the Act. On the night of the melancholy occurrence of this season, there were 
neither life-boats, life-buoys, beacons, lights, or ropes provided at Pulteneytown harbour, 
notwithstanding the similar disaster of 1845, after which many promises were made, which 
were not fulfilled. 


G. The memorialists respectfully refer to the accompanying minutes of a very numerous 
public meeting, held at Wick on the 26th ultimo, at which resolutions to the above effect 
were unanimously adopted. 


7. It may be added, that although the foresaid Act was passed for the avowed purpose 
“ of enlarging and improving the harbour,” so as to render it accessible at low water, the 
society now declare that they have resolved not to afford such accommodation. 


8. In the circumstances the memorialists believe, from the previous management of Pul- 
teneytown harbour, and the indifference hitherto shown by the British Fishery Society and 
their officer to the safety of those engaged in the staple trade of the district (the herring 
fishing), that any harbour to be erected should be under the control of the Tidal Harbours 


'Cummissioners. 


May it therefore please your Lordships tu take this memorial and the foresaid 
minutes into your favourable consideration, to direct attention to the previous manage- 
ment of Pulteneytown harbour, and to order a harbour of refuge to be erected ina 
suitable place within the district under the control of the Tidal Harbours Commissioners. 


And your memorialists shall ever pray. 


(Signed by 1,050 pilots, fishermen, &c.) 
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UNTO the Right Honourable the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 
The Memorial of the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Wick, 


Humbly showeth, 
TuarT at the port of Wick and harbour of Pulteneytown, in Caithness-shire, the fishing and 
curing of herrings are carried on to a greater extent than at any other locality in Great 
Britain. In 1847 the quantity of herrings cured there amounted to 114,582 barrels. 


Along the eastern shores of the county of Caithness, from Duncansbay Head to Helms- 
dale, a distance not exceeding 50 miles, there are not fewer than from 1,200 to 1,500 un- 
decked boats annually engaged in prosecuting the herring fishing, manned by from 6,000 to 
7,000 fishermen ; and cage aha is, m consequence, aftorded to many thousands on shore, 
in preparing the fish for market. The capital invested in the boats, nets, and materials, 
belonging to the fishermen themselves, cannat be estimated at less than from 150,000 @. to 
200,000 L. 


That along the whole of the said line of coast there is no sufficient harbour which can be 
entered by boats at all times of tide, and no place of refuge to which they can run when 
a storm comes on. 


That in August 1845, and in August 1848, lamentable accidents occurred at Wick, in 
consequerice of the want of a proper harbour or place of refuge. In both instances nume- 
rous poor fishermen were drowned, leaving large destitute families; and many thousand 
pounds’ value of property, in boats, nets, and other materials, was destroyed. bn the last 
of these occasions, in this district alone, 37 fishermen were drowned, leaving 17 widows and 
60 children in a state of great destitution. 


That the occurrence of such lamentable events has deeply impressed upon the minds of the 
memorialists the necessity of means being adopted to prevent their recurrence ; and as any 
efforts for such a purpose are manifestly beyond the reach of private enterprise, your memo- 
rialists are induced to represent the matter to your Lordships, in the confident hope that im- 
mediate consideration will be given to the subject, and such means as are possible speedily 
adopted, to provide against the recurrence of such calamities as those above-mentioned. 

The memorialists would further beg respectfully to bring under the notice of vour Lord- 
ships, that it appears to them tu be a matter of national importance to encourage the pro- 
secution of the herring and other fisheries, by the erection of proper harbours of refuge, 

whereby 
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whereby a numerous body of able seamen will be annually trained and fitted for the service Appendix, No. 3. 
of the navy and mercantile shipping of the United Kingdom, as well as employment and 
sustenance afforded to a large body of the population dependent on the fisheries for support. WICK, 
May it therefore please your Lordships to institute an inquiry into the condition of Memorial from the 
the harbours in the north of Scotland, and to adopt such measures as may appear requi- Provost, Muagis- 
site and expedient for the better security and accommodation of the fishermen and boats ‘rates, &c. 
prosecuting the herring and other fisheries along the north-east coast of Scotland. 
And your memorialists will ever pray. 


Appendix, No. 4. 


LETTER of Instructions from the Secretary to the Admiralty. Appendix, No 4. 


Admiralty, Harbour Department, 
Sir, 4 October 1848. 

Tue attention of the Admiralty having been drawn to the lamentable loss of life and Admiralty Instruc- 

property on the east coast of Scotland during the gale of the 19th August last, and their tions. 
Lordships being desirous of obtaining the fullest information on the cause of the disasters, 
with a view to their prevention in future, I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners to 
direct you to institute, on the spot, a searching inquiry as to whether the wrecks occurred 
from want of a harbour, from the use by the fishermen of a defective class of boats, or 
otherwise. 

The principal ports at which inquiry should be made, are Wick, Banff, Fraserburgh, and 
Peterhead, but you are at liberty to inquire at any other port where you may be led to 
expect information. 

The officers of the coast guard have been directed to afford you all the assistance in their 
power, and the authorities at Wick, Banff, Fraserburgh, and Peterhead have been apprised 
of their Lordships’ intentions, but vou will communicate to them the probable time of your 
holding the inquiry, that due notice may be given to all whom it may concern. 


I am, &c. 
(signed) W. A. B. Hamilton, Secretary. 


To Captain Washington, R.N., F.R.S. 


Appendix, No, 5. 


CORRESPONDENCE relative to the Wrecks of the 19th August 1848. Appendix, No. 5. 


Admiralty, Harbour Department, 
Sir, 15, Duke-street, Westminster, 30 August 1848. 


THE returns which have reached the Admiralty, of the recent lamentable loss of life and Admiralty Letter 
property, which occurred on the east coast of Caithness, and especially in the neighbour- to Secretary of 
hood of Pulteneytown Harbour, on the morning of the 19th of August last, render it impe- Society. 
rative on their Lordships to call the attention of the British Fishery Society to the sanded-up 
state of Pulteneytown Harbour, to which ay numbers of fishing boats have been induced 
to resort, and to the want of any low water harbour to receive these boats when forced by 
sudden gales to abandon their nets and run for shelter. 

It appears, that besides the shoal state of the harbours, and their general want of accom- 
modation, there were not at hand, on the occasion alluded to, the common means for saving 
life that are usual in all harbours similarly exposed. 

By the 82d clause of the 7 & 8 Vict., c. 52, (the governing Act for the harbour), the 
society is required to “ provide, and maintain in good repair, an efficient and well-appointed 
life boat, with all necessary tackle, and other requisites, and a competent crew for the effec- 
tual working thereof, for the assistance and succour of vessels in distress, and that the said 
life boat shall be stationed at, or in the immediate vicinity of, the said harbour, and shall 
be used by the society on all necessary occasions ;”” whereas it appears, that the boat pro- 
vided is heavy and unmanegeable, and far from efficient, and on the above occasion was 
not afloat or made any use of. 

By the 83d clause of the same Act, the society is required to exhibit a light at one of the 
pier heads ; whereas it is represented that there was no light at the pier head, and that in 
consequence, some of the boats ran for Wick, believing it to be Keiss Bay; it is stated also, 
that there were no life buoys ready to be thrown to men struggling at the back of the south 
pier, or any steps or ladders, by which the crews of boats dashed against the north pier 
could have a chance of escaping with their lives. Even the simple precaution of a baro- 
meter, placed in some conspicuous situation near the pier end, or in the harbour-master’s 
office, might have warned the fishermen of the coming gale, and have prevented many of 
them from putting to sea. 

From parliamentary returns, it abe that the revenue of Pulteneytown Harbour for 
1846, exceeded 1,700 /., also that Government formerly contributed the sum of 7,500 0. 
towards the construction of the harbour, their Lordships, therefore, are of opinion, that the 
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public have a mght to expect that a portion of the revenue should be expended in cleaning 
the harbour, and in maintaining itin a proper state. From the report of Mr. Gibb, c.z.,, 
ee by the secretary to the society in his return to Parliament, in 1845, it appears that 
the cost of cleaning the harbour would be under 2,000/., and that afterwards it might be 
kept clear at an annual cost of 80/., if an efficient dredging-machine and punts were pro- 
cured, not if the work were done by hand, as has hitherto been the practice. 

It is with extreme regret that their Lordships make these observations, but the recent 
sacrifice of life and property in the Pulteneytown harbours, much of which it appears to 
them might have been saved by timely precaution, compels them to call the attention of the 
British Fishery Society to the subject, and they trust that they will do their utmost, as far 
as lies in their power, to remedy the evils complained of. 


I am, &c. 
To the Secretary of the (signed) W. A. B. Hamilton. 
British Fisheries Society, Wick. 
Sir, Wick, 19 oa eared 1848. 
I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th ult., addressed 


to the secretary of the British Fishing Society, relative to the state of Pulteneytown Har- 
bour, and the lamentable loss of life and property which occurred on the morning of the 
19th August, on the east coast of Caithness, and particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
harbour. 

While I am sure the directors of the society will do their utmost, as far as lies in their 
power, to remedy any defects in the harbour accommodation, I trust you will permit me, as 
their local agent, to offer a few remarks on some of the statements in the communication 
referred to. 

In the first place, I would respectfully notice that this is merely a tidal harbour, and that 
at low water it has never been accessible to vessels or boats. On the passing of the Act 
quoted by you, the directors took the advice of several eminent Nene on the subject of 
an extension of the works, so as to admit vessels at low water, but unfortunately these 
gentlemen declined to recommend such an undertaking. 

At the same time, however, it was recommended to deepen the present harbour, and 
accordingly a great proportion of the basin has been excavated as low as the foundation of 
the quay, a large sum having, during the last year and the present, been expended in 
deepening it. 

Messrs. Stevenson and Bremner, engineers, disapproved of the use of a dredging machine, 
as the bottom of the harbour is all covered with large boulders, embedded in stiff clay, and 
the plan suggested by them of using lighters has been adopted, no less than three of them 
having been wrought for a long time. 

It is true that there are no steps or ladders on the outside of the north quay or pier, 
and that the harbour had not been provided by life buoys, matters which I have no doubt 
will receive the instant attention of the directors. ‘There is, however, a barometer always 
kept in the Harbour-office exclusively for the use of the fishermen, and I am assured not 
only by the harbour master and his assistants, but also by many fishermen of veracity, who 
were at sea during the night of the 18th, and morning of the 19th August, that the usual 
light was kept up during that night and morning on the south pier head. 


With regard to the life-boat, I am aware that a difference of opinion exists as to the 
efficiency of the boat helonging to the society, which was built for them under the direction 
of Mr. James Bremner, c.£., whose great experience and extensive acquaintance with this 
coast, warranted the society in being guided by his advice in such a matter. Another life- 
boat was some time ago ordered from England, and in the course of a few days will be 
here. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning this fact, that on the melancholy occasion alluded 
to, no accident occurred at Pulteneytown Harbour, or in its neighbourhood, until about 
5 o’clock, a.M. (good daylight) of the 19th, when the tide having then ebbed about one- 
half, by a sudden squall several boats at the same time were upset, and a number of the 
persons composing the crews drowned. Such an accident, it humbly appears to me, no 
exertion by a life-boat could have prevented, nor do I think that had the piers been lined 
with ladders and life buoys, a single person more could have been saved than was saved. A 
life-boat could not have been kept afloat at the mouth of the harbour at the time. 


I observe it stated in your letter, that in consequence of there ag no light on the pier 
head, “some of the boats ran for Wick, believing it to be Keiss Bay.” I have already 
said there was a light on the pier head, but from all the information I have received, and my 
knowledge of the opinion of the fishermen generally as to Keiss Bay, I cannot avoid express- 
ing my surprise that any of them, with the wind from the quarter it blew from, would have 
attempted to run for Keiss Bay instead of Wick ; the only two boats that tried to do this, 
so far as I can learn, were lost; and I have no doubt had many of them made the attempt 
to get round Noss Head, where the tide runs so fearfully strong, on the morning in question, 
the ua Vou would have been much more disastrous. It is true that some boats took 


shelter in Keiss Bay, but those had gone there before the gale increased. 
I have, &c. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty, (signed) Josiah Rhind. 


London. 
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. Edinburgh, 96, George-street, 
Sir, 25 October 1848. 


I wAp not the honour of receiving your letter of the 30th August (addressed in error to 
Wick instead of 6, Whitehall, London), on the subject of the lamentable loss of life at Pul- 
teneytown Harbour on the 19th August, until about a month after its date, when it had been 
already answered by the British Society’s local agent, Mr. Rhind. 


As by direction of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, Captain Washington has 
made an inquiry upon the spot into the circumstances of the misfortune above alluded to, 
I forbear from any remarks upon them; but as the notice of his intended inquiry did not 
reach either Mr. Loch (the chairman), Mr. Horne (the law agent of the society), or any of 
the directors, or myself, until after his actual arrival at Wick, and there was therefore no 
opportunity of replying publicly on that occasion to the insinuations which appear to have 
been conveyed to their Lordships (and which have been repeated in the newspapers), [ am 
instructed by the directors to add a short statement to that which you have already received 
from Mr. Rhind. 


I refer to the apparent impression on the minds of their Lordships, that the dues levied 
at the harbour of Pulteneytown have been applied, wholly or in part, for the benefit of the 
shareholders of the society, and that the absence of a low-water harbour might have been 
remedied had this not been the case. The earlier part of your letter calls the attention of 
the directors to “ the want of a low-water harbour” and the deficiencies of the existing 
harbour ; and you subsequently »tate their Lordships’ opinion, that ‘“ Government having 
contributed 7,500 /. to its construction, the public have a rivht to expect that a portion 
of that revenue should be expended in cleaning and maintaining the harbour in a proper 
state.’ The fact is, that not a part only, but the whole of the harbour revenue, from 
the day of its completion, has been so applied. The harbour was designed by Mr. 
Telford as a tidal one (the funds available would admit of no other); and in adding 
to it, and deepening it, especially during the last two years, the directors have expended 
every penny that has ever been levied for harbour dues ; and further, a sum amounting to 
between 16,000 J. and 17,000 /., obtained by letting the quays during the fishing season to 
the curers to carry on their operations, though the directors were advised that no necessity 
for such an appropriation attached upon them. In addition to the above, the directors have 
advanced from the society’s private funds above 5,000 J. for the same object, for which the 
harbour is now in their debt. 


Whatever, therefore, may be the opinion of the manugement of the harbour, the directors 
cannot but feel that any imputation of withholding funds properly applicable to the harbour 
for the private emolument of the shareholders is unfounded and unjust. 


The society, though its objects are of public benefit, is strictly a private joint-stock com- 
pany. On its capital originally raised (35,000 /.) only six dividends have been declared in 
62 years! These have been at the rate of 4 per cent., so that 12/. in all has been received 
upon each 60/. share during that ‘pahers The whole of the available funds that now repre- 
sent their capital, amounting to about 20,000 /. or 21,000/., the directors have been always 
ready, and have repeatedly announced their wish, to apply in accomplishing an object, in 
iteelf most desirable, but which certainly formed no part of any engagement to the public, 
or of any contract, express or implied, with the Government in respect of the grant to which 
you allude, viz. a low-water harbour. The plans and reports by different engineers sent for 
Captain Washington’s inspection, will sufficiently show that the attention of the directors 
has been anxiously directed to this point, and that no expense has been spared in obtaining 
the most competent opinions for their guidance. 


If they have abstained from carrying any of these plans into execution, it has been because 
they have found their cost beyond their means, and their success problematical, in which 
view (it may be important to add) Captains Otter and Washington, when consulted by Mr. 
Loch, so far concurred as expressly to dissuade him from authorizing the attempt to form a 
low-water harbour on any design hitherto submitted. 


I trust, therefore, that the directors are clear of any imputation of inattention to the wants 
of the community interested in the harbour, or of want of liberality in affording the means 
for such improvements as appeared desirable, and within their reach, (not here referring to 
the direct subjects of Captain Washington’s investigation). I ought further to add, that 
before I received yoor letter, both the Duke of Sutherland and Mr. Loch (the governor and 
the deputy chairman of the society), had most earnestly applied themselves to the means of 
remedying the mischiefs which have arisen, for the future ; and I have their authority for 
-requesting that Captain Washington may be made acquainted with the fact, as well as with 
the purport of this communication. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) Samuel Sinith, 
Secretary to the British Fisheries Society. 


Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, r.n., Secretary to the Admiralty. 
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Appendix, No. 6. 


REPORTS to the Governor, Deputy-governor, and Directors of “Tue Britisn Socrery 
FOR ExTENDING THE FIsHERIES, AND IMPROVING THE SEA COASTS OF THIS 
Kinepom,” on their Establishment at Pulteneytown, by their Secretary, and by their 
Law Agent in Scotland. 


FIRST REPORT.—March 1848.* 


In compliance with the desire expressed by the directors, we met at Pulteneytown during 
Jast autumn, and made minute inquiries on the spot, not only as to the practicability of 
extending the harbour accommodation, and of affording additional accommodation to the 
numerous fleet of boats which frequent that station during the herring-fishing season, but 
likewise into the present management and working of the whole establishment, in order to 
our being enabled to submit a detailed report to the Board. 

In submitting the present report, we propose, 

1. To give a short view of the nature and extent of the society’s property at Pulteney- 
town, and history of that establishment. 

2. To bring under the notice of the Board the different reports made by engineers for the 
extension of harbour accommodation, to state the result of our inquiries on the spot, and to 
submit our views thereupon. | 

3. To suggest what has occurred to us, as necessary for the improvement and extension 
of the present harbour and curmg accommodation. 

4. To give a detail of the present establishment, and to state our views with regard to 
its improvement and further efficiency. 

And lastly, to submit Mr. Horne’s views with regard to the future management of the 
feuing ground and landed property belonging to the society. 


I.— Nature of the Society’s Holding, and History of the Establishment at Pulteneytown. 
[The former portion of this section, as not affecting the public, 1s omitted. ] 


The first harbour at Pulteneytown, called the old or inner harbour, was planned and laid 
off by Mr. Telford, about the date of the first grant in 1803, and the harbour was con- 
tracted for by Mr. George Burn in 1806. Though an experienced bridge builder, Mr. Burn 
was, it is said, little acquainted with the construction of harbours and piers; and he met 
with many obstructions in the course of the work, which his previously acquired skill little 
enabled him to meet. He, however, completed his contract to tlie satisfaction of Mr. 
Telford, and the work was taken off his hands. 

At that time the vessels used in the coasting trade, and particularly in connexion with 
the herring fishing, were of small size, and the accommodation afforded by this inner harbour 
sufficiently answered the purposes of the trade. But after the termination of the war, the 
rates of freight rapidly declined, and to such a degree, that vessels of small tonnage, which 
alone this harbour was capable of accommodating, could no longer be profitably employed, 
and recourse was had to the construction of vessels of larger size ; and, of course, requiring 
a greater draught of water, which this harbour was not capable of affording. The old harbour, 
moreover, did not afford sufficient accommodation for the number of herring boats frequent- 
ing it. Recent operations in the clearing and deepening of the bed of this barbour demon- 
strate that it never possessed the draught of water held out ; and that the bed of the harbour 
was not cleared of boulders or large stones, and deepened, to the extent contemplated. 

In 1823 the new or outer harbour, and the alterations on the inner harbour, were designed, 
and received the sanction of Mr. Telford, and in 1827 the work had made considerabie 
progress. On the 10th of September of that year, the building of the outer quay or breast- 
work was, during one tide, washed in to an extent of not less than 100 feet, and the stones 
thrown into the mouth of the intended new harbour. The rebuilding of the part so 
demolished was commenced in the spring of 1828, and it turns out that the immense blocks 
so washed into the entrance of the harbour were never removed ; and that much of the risk 
and inconvenience felt by vessels in taking the present harbour, arises from the fact that 
many of these huge stones still lie imbedded together in the mouth of the harbour. It is 
understood that this was remonstrated against at the time; but the excuse made by the 
contractors was, that their removal might endancer the foundations of the quay-heads, and 
this argument seems to have prevailed. Indeed, in a publication of Mr. Bremner (himself 
one ot the contractors), within these few years, he says that the “labour of erecting 
machinery, and of clearing out the old materials, appeared to him so difficult and tedious, 
that he thought it would be more easy to quarry the greater proportion of the stones 
to be used of new, than to drag out of deep water those thrown down.” 

In 1834 the whole works connected with this second harbour were completed ; and 
having, with very trifling comparative damage, stood the test of so long a period as 14 years, 
these works may be considered as substantial and safe. The engineeis who have inspected 
them give a positive opinion to that effect. 

But the risk and inconvenience created by the accident already referred to, and by the 

stones 


* This report was separately submitted to the directors, and their instructions given thereon. 
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stones thrown into the mouth of the harbour, remains ; and in this outer harbour, as well as 
in the inner harbour, it is manifest that the bottom was not so effectually cleared by the 
removal of boulders as to render it safe for ships as a dry or tidal harbour. For although 
it was understood that this outer harbour should be excavated to the level of low water in 
ordinary spring tides, it is but too well known that this was not the case; and when com- 
plaints were made on the subject, the statement was, that the depth of water in the harbours 
was affected by the settling of the sand carried in by the flow of the tide. No doubt this is 
unfortunately the case in some parts of the harbour which are exposed to the effects of the 
current, but not so in other parts of it; and it is a fact that, in the operation of deepening 
carried on last spring, the cutting was in solid, and not in accumulated substances. 


I].— The Report made by Engineers—the result of our Inquiries, and our Views thereon. 


During the first four years after the completion of the outer harbour, the inconvenience 
of the accumulation of sand in banks, on those parts most liable to the influence of the tide, 
and near its mouth, was seriously felt, and the matter was brought under the consideration 
of the directors, and in July 1838 they instructed Mr. Gibb of Aberdeen to make a report, 
not only on the state of the harbour, but of the establishment generally. The instructions 
to him were of a general character, but related more particularly to the state of the harbours, 
His report sets out with stating that, if both harbours were properly deepened, available 
quay berthage of 3,100 lineal feet would be obtained. Mr. Gibb in this, his first report, 
does not enter upon the causes of the accumulation of sand in the harbour, but states his 
views on the best mode of removing it, and enters into a variety of details with regard to the 
staff to be maintained at the harbour, which will be noticed under a different head. But 
in his second report, which is dated 12th November 1842, and which he makes under 
different heads—the first being directed tothe accumulation of sand, the most suitable mode 
of removing it, and keeping the harbour clear afterwards, with the least expense to the 
society—he recommends the using of a dredging-machine, which he describes, and gives an 
estimate of its cost, and suggests that the stuff to be taken out of the harbour should be 
used in forming the embankment of the river towards the bridge—thereby gaining valuable 
ground in that direction. 

But still Mr. Gibb confines himself to the practical operations of removing the accumula- 
tion of sand, and ventures no opinion as to the cause of that accumulation. 

With regard to additional accommodation for steam-boats, and larger vessels, he states 
that ‘‘a considerable portion of the coasting trade is now carried on by means of steam- 
boats ; and ultimately, I have no doubt, the whole of that trade, with the exception of the 
conveyance of coals and lime, will be carried on by steam; and, in order to accomplish this 
in as cheap a manner as possible, the steam-boats will be built as large as the extent of the 
trade they are engaged in will admit of, so that suitable accommodation for this description 
of vessels is a most desirable object.” He goes on to say, that the quays of the present 
harbcurs have not been laid at such a depth as to admit of deepening, so as to be of any 
service for steamers ; and after a survey of the coast made by him, he states that the most 
suitable place for a steam-boat pier in connexion with Pulteney Town, and i a sufficient 
depth of water, is at the Salmon Rock; and though the expense of such an undertaking 
would be considerable, he is confident the money so expended would be beneficially laid out, 
and increase the revenues of the harbour considerably. 

He refers to the plans which accompanied his report, and adds that, “from the shelter 
that the present harbour would afford to the proposed pier from northerly gales, there is little 
doubt that a pier built in this situation would be a most valuable auxiliary to the harbour 
of Pulteney Town.” 

It is important to remark, with reference to what will be hereafter stated, that Mr. Gibb 
ventures no ae as to the practicability of erecting the pier in the locality pointed out, 
or as to its effect upon the accumulation of sand; and in placing so much importance on 
steam-boat accommodation, he has not adverted that the object for which the society was 
formed was the extension of the British fisheries, and the improvement of the sea-coast of 
the kingdom—objects which, though no doubt forwarded by improved steam-boat accom- 
modation, were not so prominently contemplated as the extension of the fisheries, and with 
that view the improvement of the sea-coast of the kingdom. 

The next communication, in the order of date, is Mr. Bremner’s letter to the agent at 
Pulteney Town, of 10th March 1845; but as that communication has reference exclusively 
to the erection of the proposed pier under his patent, it will not be further noticed at 
present. The estimate then made by him of the expense of the contemplated work, built 
in caissons, was 25,700 /.; exclusive of the expense of a patent slip, which he estimated at 
1,200 /. 

His subsequent report however, dated 24 April 1845, and his letter to Mr. Smith of the 
3d May of that year, must now be noticed in so far as he treats of the accumulation of sand. 

In Mr. Bremner’s published work, already referred to, he states that the bottom of the 
Bay of Wick “is chiefly composed of sand of considerable depth; and this fluctuating 
stratum, when agitated by the sea during storms with winds from north-east to south-west, 
is driven in great quantities to the head of the bay at which the river of Wick empties 
itself into the sea. With moderate gales from the opposite points, the river sweeps the 
-gands outward, in the direction of the entrance to ths harbour, and the sands are not 
unfrequently repelled into the harbour, where accumulations are frequently formed, occa- 
sioning inconvenience to the shipping trade.” In the report and letter already referred to, 
Mr. Bremner is led to the decided conclusion “ that little if any sand will ever come into 
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the (proposed) harbour;”’ and he adds, that “ all round the present quay-head, and to the 
northward of it, there are collections of sand seldom less than three feet in depth,” and 
“when the sea is agitated it becomes a floating substance; and as the south quay head 
projects with a sharp point, on which the waves split, one half of each wave runs up by 
the outer edge of the pier while the other half falls fairly into the entrance of the harbours, 
canyine with it quantities of moveable sand, which subsides within the basin.” 

Mr. Bremner goes on to argue that because the proposed quay will be in deeper water, 
the sand floating in the agitated sea would not deposit itself; but this seems to be 
a fallacy. If the proposed quay would not have the effect of making still water within it, 
ships could not lie at it, and it would be useless. More water, because deeper, would come 
within it, and of course, more sand will be held in suspension, which, when it reached still 
water would unavoidably subside; and thus it is thought there would, in proportion, be 
more silting at the proposed new quay than in the present harbour; and this view is sup- 
ported by Messrs. Stevenson, who in their letters to Mr. Rhind say, “the new harbour will 
poe be to some extent liable to a deposit; for although abutting on a hard rocky 

each, it is still close to the verge of the sand bank on which the old harbour is built.” 
We admit that sand lying at the bottom of deep water is not so easily agitated as in shallow 
water; but when sand is once held in suspension, the deeper the water the more sand there 
will be to settle when it is driven into still water. 

Although we had not the advantage of having seen Mr. Gordon’s Report when we were 
at Pulteney Town, we have since had the benefit of perusing it. It appears to us to be 
a very ingenious treatise. We will not pretend to say how far it is well founded in theory, 
but practically it does not seem to be adapted either to the resources of the society or the 
capabilities of the locality. It however confirms the opinion we have ventured to put 
forward, that the sand which has already occasioned so much expense in removing, and the 
effects of which is so much to be dreaded in any harbour that may be erected in the Bay of 
Wick, does not come from the river of Wick but from the sea, and that the liability of the 
proposed harbour to silt up would be nearly as great as that of the present harbours. On 
this point, therefore, we need not further refer to Mr. Gordon’s report. 

Before proceeding to advert to the notes of evidence taken on the spot, from the officers 
of the establishment, captains of trading vessels, pilots, and others well acquainted with 
the locality, it may be proper to notice, that all the plans exhibited, except Professor 
Gordon’s, lay down the proposed new harbour at the same spot, the Salmon Rock, and 
nearly in the same direction. These plans were shown to the parties examined, and they 
very generally concurred in the opinion that it is not practicable to complete any work that 
would stand at that place. But while we are aware of the great difficulty and risk which 
would attend such operations in that locality, we cannot arrive at the conclusion that it is 
impracticable, though the inference is very much strengthened by the fact that none of the 
engineers consulted have given a decided opinion to the contrary; and we are satisfied that 
the risk attending the erection of such works is such, that no contractor of capital would 
undertake them, except at an extravagant price. 

Of Mr. Bremner’s plan under his patent, we have said little, because our impression is, 
that the directors would not think of being the first to put such a plan upon trial in so 
tempestuous and exposed a locality. His proposal is to construct his caissons within the 
present outer harbour, and to float them out to their destination. This, even if practicable, 
would, during the whole operation, diminish if not destroy the accommodation at present 
afforded to shipping and fishing boats, and if any accident happened, might block up the 
harbour. It does not seem to be advisable or safe to try, a the depth of water at the 
present harbour mouth, to float them out of the harbour; and therefore, independent of 
other considerations arising from the opinions given by the most eminent engineers before the 
Tidal Harbour Commissioners, we have, both on account of the uncertainty of the result 
and amount of the expense, respectfully to suggest to the directors to consider well before 
they resolve upon the erection of an additional harbour upon this principle. 

With regard to the other plans herewith transmitted, we respectfully report our opinion 
that those of Messrs. Stevenson appear to be the most complete. But we submit it to the 
directors’ serious consideration, whether in the state of the society’s funds, and the objec- 
tions which we have noticed (1), to the practicability of completing the work at a sum within 
the society’s reach, and (2), to its ultimate utility, it would be advisable to proceed with 
such an undertaking at present. 


I1I.— Improvements and Extension of Accommodation suggested on the present Harbours and 
Curing Stations. 


If it shall be the resolution of the directors not to proceed with the new harbour upon 
any of the plans submitted to them at present, we then respectfully submit, under the third 
head of our report :— : 

1. That the operation of deepening, which was cxtensively carried on during last season, 
and has been proceeded with, though not so vigorously, during the present season, owing 
to the great extent of work to be performed in consequence of the unusually large silting 
which took place during the storms of last winter, should be diligently carried on until the 
depth proposed to be gained within both harbours, over their whole surface, shall have been 
completed. It will be seen, from the notes of the evidence taken by us, that these opera- 
tions commenced in the outer harbour, and that the upper part of it was deepened to the 
extent of six or eight inches of solid clay, gravel, and stones never before removed, besides 
above 16 inches of accumulation or silting, the collection of one year. Until the above 

extent 
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extent of solid material was removed, and all boulders or large stones within that depth, or 
showing themselves on the remaining surface, were taken out, there was no room for the 
operation of a dredging machine ; but after the solid material and boulders are removed 
to the above depth over the surface of both harbours, the silting and accumulation of saad 
annually collected may certainly be removed at less expense by a dredging machine than 
by the present mode of working. 

In the old harbour the same operation was carried onwards gradually to a greater depth, 
and about half-way above the opening between the two harbours a foot of solid material, 
consisting of boulders, sand, and clay, was removed, and further upwards to the top of the 
-harbour the deepening gradually extended from 18 to 24 inches of solid. This operation 
was carried on to the breadth of about 70 feet from the north quay in the course of last 
season, and the same operation has been proceeded with in the course of this season; and if 
carried on over the whole surface of both harbours, all the parties examimed agree that it 
will afford much safety and additional accommodation. | 

2. That the harbour mouth should be effectually cleared of the stones and boulders, 
which we have already stated to have been thrown into it when the works gave way during 
their construction; and as this is an operation of some nicety, and may require more 
machinery than is at the command of the officers of the establishment m charge of the 
deepening operations, we respectfully suggest, as proposed by Mr. Bremner himeelf, that he 
may be employed to perform this work, with the view of obtaining about three feet of 
additional depth at the entrance between the quay-heads; taking care, at the same time, to 
secure any of the foundation stones en the quay-heads which may be loosened during the 
operation, or which may be found to be otherwise insufficiently secured. The workmen 
employed might be under the charge of the society's officers, Taylor and Mackay, and paid 
by them, and the direction and machinery under Mr. Bremner. 

3. It was suggested by various parties during our exammation, that the slope at the 
upper end of the old harbour should be removed and formed into a landmg quay, leaving 
slips for the landing of timber or the launching of boats. But Mr. Bremner disapproves of 
this alteration,.and therefore we are of opinion that it should not be made at present, but 
that the slopes should be repaired and properly secured at the bottom, which at present is 
not the case. 

When on this subject we may remark, that some of the feuars, whose lots front this part 
of the harbour, and particularly those at the north end of it, are in the habit of materially 
interfering with the quay accommodation, by forming curing stations upon the quay and in 
front of their premises; and we suggest that the society’s agent at Pulteney Town should 
Teceive instructions to put an end to this practice. 

4. Almost all the persons acquainted with the subject, and examined by us, think it 
eseential that a graving dock should be provided for the repair of vessels. If a new harbour 
is to be erected, of course provision for it will be made there; but if not, the preferable, 
and indeed the only suitable place is at the south-west corner of the old harbour, where 
Mr. Bremner is in the habit of building and repairing vessels, on the understanding that he 
is to retain it during his lifetme. But as-such a graving dock or patent shp should not 
belong to.any single shipbuilder, but remain in the hands of the society, to be let to any of 
them for a given time as they may require it, we submit that it would be desirable to treat 
with Mr, Bremner for a renunciation of his claim, and to obtain immediate possession of the 
Jot. Mr. Bremner himself states, that this is the best situation for a patent ship, and he 
points out what ts necessary to be done to render it useful. 

5. The officers stated that two additional cranes were required for the accommodation of 
the trade, the one on the north quay, and the other on the jetty between the two harbours. 
That on the north quay, they stated, would be serviceable in the operations of deepening the 
harbour. The officers likewise urged the erection of a capstan.on the south quay for the 
accommodation of the trade, there being one already placed on the north quay; and we 
are of opinion that.all these conveniencies should be ordered *. 

6. The officers on duty, as well as the pilots, when on the look-out for vessels, stand 
much in need of some shelter during stormy weather. It was therefore proposed that 
a small building should be erected on. the north quay, opposite to the centre jetty, with 
a stove in it so constructed as not only to accommodate the society’s officers, but also the 
custom-house officers ; and if this were done, the custom-house establishment would readily 
pay a rent for their part of it, which would make a return upon one-half of the expense. 

he pilots again stated, that it was their duty to be on watch in rotation for vessels on 
the high point towards the castle of Ola Wick, and that during tempestuous weather it was 
mot in their power to discharge that duty efficiently withoat some shelter. It was therefore 
proposed that a small observatory, with a room below for their accommodation, should be 
erected in the situation ‘mentioned : and being of opinion that the accommodation pointed 
at, both for the society’s officers upon the quay, and for the pilots, is essential for the 
efficient discharge of their duty, we recommeiid these proposals to the favourable constdera- 
tion of the directors +. 3 

7. If the society should resolve that the additional harbour should not be undertaken, we 
have with some reyret to state, that the accommodation for boats during the herring fishing 
season may still not be so commodious and complete as is desirable. In a tidal harbour, 

inconvenience 


* These were ordered to be provided in obedience to the directors’ minutes of 2 June 1848. 
+ Ordered by the same minutes, and in progress of erection. 
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inconvenience must frequently be felt in getting the fish landed, when the boats could, if 
accommodated with deep water, land their fish at any time of the tide; but the depth to be 
acquired by the operations on the mouth, and in the harbours. which we have recommended 
to be immediately executed, and the additional curing and storing accommodation which 
embanking along the river towards the bridge will afford, will very materially alleviate the 
inconvenience hitherto felt, and it is not in our power to suggest any other remedy. 

8. On the subject of that embankment, we respectfully report, that we took it upon our- 
selves to approve, when on the spot, of the operations which had taken place during the 
previous season, by the employment of destitute labourers, at the society’s expense, in filling 
up the space to be gained from the river by using the stuff excavated from the harbour for 
that purpose, because a considerable accession of ground would thereby be gained, which 
would afford additional accommodation for the storing of boats during the winter, and for 
curing and storage ground during the fishing season. Besides which, it removed a stagnant 
pool where filth accumulated, while it also confined the river within proper bounds, which, 
in the opinion of many parties, and particularly of Messrs. Stevenson, would increase the 
scour of the river; and, so far as the operations were proposed to be carried on, it would 
prevent any accumulation of sand in it, and would without doubt increase the depth of 
water at the stations lower down on the north side of the river, and thus give the curers 
access to them with their. boats laden with fish. We therefore are of opinion that this 
operation ought to be completed by a regular wall along the south bank of the river as far 
down as the upper corner of Martha Terrace, as shown by the letter B on a lithographed 
plan herewith transmitted ; and we are further of opinion, that the end of that bulwark 
should be in the mean time connected with the bulwark in front of Martha Terrace, by a 
sloping bulwark, in a temporary manner. 

9. Several suggestions were made to us by parties examined during our visit. That by 
Captain Brotchie, for the erection of a bulwark running outwards from the north quay of 
the old harbour, need not.be noticed further than to state that it was considered by others 
to be inexpedient, and would be enormously expensive. A jetty on the inside of that quay 
head for the protection of the shipping, running directly from the point inwards, to the 
extent of three or four vessels’ breadth, was suggested by Captain Cormack, and rather 
approved of by Mr. Bremner. We have marked it with pencil on Stevenson’s plan, and we 
notice it not so much with the view of recommending its adoption, as that it may receive 
further consideration. 

10. The pitching or causeway of several parts of the quays, in our opinion, requires 
immediate repair. We allude particularly to the upper end of the north quay, and especi- 
ally to that part of it where curing operations are carried on hy the frontage feuars, to the 
great inconvenience of the general trade ; and to the jetty between the two harbours, to all 
of which immediate attention should be directed, as well as to the repair of the slope at the 
upper end of the old harbour. In so far as regards the quays and slupe, the operation must 
be performed by iene causewaying ; but as regards the jetty, chiefly occupied as curing 
stations during the herring fishing season, we are of opinion that it should be brought to a 
proper level, and, except the aan along the quays of the jetty, that to form it of broken 
road-metal would be preferable to the state in which it is at present; and if the directors 
approve of this work being performed, we submit that the officers ought to be called upon 
to give in detailed specifications and estimates of the manner in which the several works 
ought to be finished, and, if possible, that they should be executed by contract. The road- 
ways would require to be laid with causeway stones. ‘ 

11. Frequent allusion was made, in the course of our investigation on the spot, to the 
publication and enforcement of the harbour regulations sanctioned by the last Act; and it 
will be seen from our notes that acomplaint was made by the Pulteney Town Commissioners 
with regard to some harbour rates charged; but on investigation we found that the com- 
plaint was of a very trivial nature, and we directed the cause of it to be removed. With 
regard to the harbour regulations, we need not trouble the directors any further than to 
state that, in our opinion, the complaint made by the harbour-master should be removed by 
printing and oe the regulations, and by his being furnished with a printed form of 
notice which may be filled up on the instant, and be served by him on commanders of 
vessels, so as strictly to comply with the provisions of the statute ; and that the resident 
agent should receive instructions from the Board to this effect. 


IV.—The Present Establishment, and its further efficiency. 


We remain of opinion that it is expedient to let the harbour-dues from year to year; and 
we are confirmed in this opinion by the result of the information collected by Mr. Horne on 
the subject. Indeed, we find that it is likewise the opinion of the resident agent; but the 
unexpected stagnation which has taken place in all commercial matters, has induced Mr. 
Horne to delay for another year subinitting to the directurs a plan for the annual set of the 
harbour-dues. He will, however, keep the object in view,and submit a detailed proposition 
for the early consideration of the directors*. 

In concluding this report we are bound to state that, if our views with regard to an 
additional harbour shall be sanctioned by the directors, disappointment will be felt by the 


great 


© The remaining part of the report, under this head of the inquiry, is not published, as-it relate 
exclusively to the regulation of duties of the officers of the establishment.. 
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great majority of those interested in the trade of Pulteney Town, as an end will be thereby 
put for some time to the prospect of the steamboat trade being carried on with advantage or 
safety. But we have felt that we should ill discharge the duty imposed upon us, if we 
allowed this consideration to influence our report. Individually, our desire was to meet the 
earnest wish of the parties, but, looking at the responsibility attached to such an undertaking, 
and keeping in view the resources of the society, we are satisfied that we have arrived ata 
sound conclusion in recommending to the directors to abstain from the hazardous and 
uncertain attempt to erect an additional harbour, and, for a time at least, to direct their 
resources towards the improvement of the harbours already erected. 


Respectfully reported by 
Samuel Smith, Secretary. 
D. Horne, Law-Agent in Scotland. 


SECOND REPORT, October 1848. 


Havine been directed by the governor and deputy-governor of the British Fisheries 
Society to submit to the directors a report on the society’s establishment at Pulteney Town, 
so as to enable them to judge whether the society has satisfactorily fulfilled the objects it 
has proposed to itself, we .net at Edinburgh, as early as it was in our power, to comply 
with these instructions. 

We respectfully refer the directors to the report which we submitted to them in the month 
of March last (prefixed hereto). On considering that report, which, with the plans and 
reports by engineers therein referred to, had been circulated among the directors for perusal, 
they resolved, at a meeting held 2d June 1848, ‘That it is their decided opinion, that it is 
at présent inexpedient to enter upon the construction of an additional harbour, or of any 
new work at Pulteney Town, seaward, or outside of the existing harbour; the risk of failure 
in accomplishing the work being very great—the cost at the lowest estimate, even of one 
pier, far exceeding the legitimate means of the society—and the probability of its filling up 
with sand, if executed, being extreme. ‘That even if the Board had determined to under- 
take such work, they would not have felt justified in recommending the adoption of Mr. 
Bremner’s projected (but hitherto untried) method of constructing it.” 

The Board further resolved, “That the process of deepening the outer and inner basins, 
which was resorted to with such effect last year, be continued, with as much vigour as is 

racticable, until an equal depth of water be obtained throughout; and that measures be 
immediately adopted to clear the entrance of the harbour of the mass of stones thrown into 
it at the time of the breach effected in the south pier by the storm of 1827; and that Mr. 
Bremner be instructed to prepare an estimate of the cost of effecting this object, and that 
he be employed on such terms as shall be approved by the deputy-governor, to superintend 
the operation so soon as a contractor shall be found for the work. The Board express 
their anxiety that this part of the work may be accomplished with the least possible 
delay.” 

The directors at the same meeting resolved, “ That the recommendations contained in that 
report, in reference to providing a shed or booth on the north quay, as a place of shelter for 
the harbour-master and servants, and the custom-house officers in attendance ; for placing 
@ new crane on the north quay end, and another on the jetty between the two harbours, 
and a capstern on the south quay, and for providing scme accommodation for the pilots 
while on the outlook for vessels—be carried into effect, and that Mr. Rhind (the resident 
agent) receive instructions accordingly.” 

The three first heads of our former report having been thus disposed of by the Board, and 
the fourth head of that report being still under consideration, and an eminent land-valuator 
having been directed to survey and value the landed property belonging to the society at 
Pulteney Town, and to submit his opinion with regard to its improvement and future 
management, we now proceed to comply with our instructions, by submitting the report 
required from us; and with reference to recent discussions and inquiries, we deem it 
necessary, in the first instance, to bring under the Board’s notice, somewhat more in detail 
than we have hitherto done, the constitution of the society as established by Acts of 
Parliament. : 

The society was incorporated in the year 1786 by an Act of Parliament, intituled, “ An 
Act for incorporating certain persons therein named, by the name and style of The British 
Society for extending the Fisheries and improving the sea-coasts of this Kingdom, and to 
enable them, when incorporated, to subscribe a joint-stock, and therewith to purchase lands 
and build thereon free towns, villages, and fishing-stations, in the Highlands and Islands in 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland, and for other purposes.” 

By this Act the usual corporate powers of management by a Board of Directors and 
officers were conferred ; the society was empowered to purchase lands, and also to sell or 
dispose of them at pleasure, but the Act contains nothing further es ea special notice in 
this report. The society did accordingly acquire the stations of Ullapool on the western 
coast of the county of Ross, of Tobermory in Argyleshire, and Lochbay in Inverness-shire, 
and Pulteney Town on the east coast of the county of Caithness ; but all of them have been 
disposed of except the last. 

A second Act was obtained in 1814, enabling the governor, ag Sle and 
directors, ‘“‘ to levy certain rates and duties on vessels frequenting their harbours.” By 
that Act it was provided, “That the rates and duties hereby granted shall be applied in 
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reimbursement to the said society of the expenses incurred in the passing of this Act, in 
paying to the magistrates and town council of the burgh of Wick such sum or sums of 
money as may be agreed upon by and between the said governor, deputy-governor, and 
directors, and the said magistrates and town-council, to be paid to the latter on any 
account for or in respect of the said harbour of Pulteney Town; also in maintaining and 
repairing or improving the said harbour of Pulteney Town, and the works connected therewith, 
and in maintaining, repairing, or improving the said other harbours of Tobermory, Lochbay, 
and Ullapool, and the works connected therewith, and in paying the persons employed in 
and about the same, and in collecting the said rates and duties.” 


The governor, deputy-governor, and directors, were by that Act further authonsed to make 
rules and regulations relative to the piloting, entrance, and departure of ships, vessels, or 
boats, to and from any of the said harbours, or works connected therewith, and relative to 
every other matter or thing touching the said harbours, or any of them, or the works con- 
nected therewith. 


A third Act was obtained in July 1844, intituled, “ An Act to explain and amend the Acts 
incorporating the British Society for extending the fisheries and improving the sea-coasts of 
the kingdom ; for enlarging and improving the harbour of Pulteney Town, in the county of 
Caithness, and for lighting, cleansing, and improving the said town, and better supplying 
the same with water.”’ 


By this Act the constitution of the Board was altered; and tt was enacted, “ That the 
Court of Directors of the said society shall hereafter consist of seven directors, including the 
governor and deputy-governor, and such governor and deputy-governor, who shall always 
be two of the number of directors ;” and five directors shall be chosen upon the 25th day of 
March annually by the stockholders, in manner therein provided for; and itis provided that 
the accounts of the society, in relation to the harbour of Pulteney Town, shall be annually 
audited by an auditor to be appointed by the Lord Advocate of Scotland for the time 
being ; and that the society shall once every year cause an account in abstract to be pre- 
pared, showing the total receipt and expenditure of all funds levied by them in respect of 
the said harbour, m virtue of the recited Acts, for the year preceding, under the several 
distinct heads of receipt and expenditure, with a statement of the balances of such accounts, 
duly audited and certified by the clerk for the time being of the society, and shall transmit 
a copy of the said account, free of charge, to the sheriff-clerk of the county of Carthness, 
on or before the 31st January then next; which accounts shall be open for the inspec- 
tion of the public at all seasonable,hours, on payment of the sum of 1s. for every such 
inspection. 

It is thereby enacted, that it shall be lawful for the society, for the purpose of effecting 
the additions and improvements contemplated, to construct the works therein referred to; 
but all the contemplated operations are permissive, and not imperative; and, in particular, 
they have the power of causing the present harbours to be “‘ improved, cleansed, and deep- 
ened, in such manner, and to such extent, as they shall deem expedient; and to make and 
execute such quays, shores, piers, jetties, landing-places, and other works, and such a 
proaches, roads, retaining walls, and embankments, as they may think necessary for the 
purposes of the said harbour ; and the limits of the harbour, for these Se et are declared 
to be “the property of the said society, from the south end of the old bridge of Wick to 
Old Wick, on the south side of the Buy of Wick.” 


By the 51st section it 1s provided, “ That the money to be raised by virtue of this Act 
from the harbour rates and duties hereby granted, and the penalties and forfeitures hereby 
imposed, shall, after defraying four-fifths of the expense of obtaining and passing this Act, 
and incident thereto, be applied as follows :—In paymg and discharging any interest which 
may from time to time become due and owing in respect of any money to be borrowed upon 
the credit of the said harbour and works, and the rates and duties leviable thereat, or in 
respect thereof, and towards the making, completing, and maintaining the said harbour, 
works, and establishment therewith connected, according to the said plan and relative esti- 
mate ; of the expense of executing the same, and of repairing, improving, and keeping the 
same in repair, in reducing and paying off the principal sums so to be borrowed, and towards 
the payment of any debts now due and owing in respect of the said harbour and works, 
and the lawful interest thereof ; and the residue of such rates and duties shall be payable to 
the society for their own proper use and benefit.” 


The 70th section confers upon the society the power to license, regulate, and appoint 
such number of proper persons to act as pilots as they may think proper, and to settle and 
establish, from time to time, the rates of fees to be paid and levied for their risk, labour, 
and trouble ; and by the 78th section they have the power to appoint and license meters, 
bulkers, weighers, and measurers, and to make regulations for their government, and to fix 
the rates to be paid to them. ! 

By the 81st section it is enacted, that it shall be lawful for the society to provide steam 
or other vessels fur towing or assisting vessels entering or going out of the harbour, and for 
conveying persons to such vessels, and to take such reasonable rates for the use of the same 
as the society shall deem just. 

By the next section it is provided, “ That the society shall, and they are hereby required 
to provide, at or before the expiration of three calendar months from the passing of this 
Act, and always thereafter maintain in good repair, an efficient and well-appointed life-boat, 
with all necessary tackle and other requisites, and a competent crew for the effectual work- 
ing thereof, for the assistance and succour of vessels in distress; and that the said life-boat 

shall 
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shall be stationed at or in the immediate vicinity of the said harbour, and be used by the 
said society on all necessary occasions ; and the said society shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
two pounds for every twenty-four hours during which the said life-boat, with its said tackle 
and other requisites, shall not be provided, maintained, or stationed as aforesaid ; and every 
such penalty shall and may be recovered as money is recoverable under the provisions of 
this Act, adjudged to be paid by the society, for which no other mode of proceeding is 
hereby prescribed.” 

They are likewise required “to erect, within twelve calendar months from the passing of 
this Act, a sufficient and effectual stone lighthouse on one or other of the pier-heads of the 
said harbour, and always thereafter maintatn and keep in good repair the said lighthouse ; 
and a light shall be exhibited therein by the society, at such periods, and in such manner, 
as may at any time, or from time to time, be directed by the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses ; such directions being signified in writing under the hand of the secretary of 
the same Commissioners.” And by the following section it is enacted, that “it shall be 
lawful for the society to erect beacons for the guidance of vessels, of such character, and to 
be exhibited in such mode, &c., as shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Commis- 
— of Northern Lights, in writing signified under the hand of their secretary for the time 

ing.” | 

A power is conferred on the society to borrow at interest, on the credit of the several dues 
and rates authorised to be levied, any sum of money which shall not exceed 10,0001., for 
the purposes of the Act. And a similar power is conferred on the Pulteney Commis- 
ot to the extent of 2,000, on the security of the rates authorised to be imposed by 
them. . 

This act, which, it will be kept in view, not only contains the provisions for regulating the 
harbour and works, but is likewise the Police Act for the town and harbour of Pulteney, is 
of great length, containing no less than 316 clauses ; but we do not think necessary, for the 
purposes in view, to refer to its provisions at greater length than we have done. 

The directors will find m the Appendix copies of letters which have passed between 
Captain Hamilton of the Admiralty harbour and railway department, and their resident agent 
at Pulteney Town, and their secretary. That correspondence arose out of the lamentable loss 
of hfe and property which occurred on the east coast of Scotland, in consequence of the 
severe and unexpected storm which arose, in the midst of the herring-fishing season on that 
coast, on the night of the 18th and morning of the 19th of August last. And although it 
18 not our duty or intention to enter on the discussion of matters which have been investi- 
gated under the authority of Government, and may be otherwise reported upon, we propose 
to allude to the correspondence with Captain Hamilton, and to show, in a few words, that 
the information upon which his letter was founded is erroneous, in so far as it may be viewed 
as imputing any blame to the society or its officers. 

Ist, Captain Hamilton directs the attention of the society to “the sanded-up state of 
Pulteney harbour,” and to the want of any “ low-water harbour to receive the fishing boats, 
when forced by sudden gales to abandon their nets and run for shelter.” 

On referring to our first Report, and to the minutes of the directors, it will be found that 
both the objects alluded to by Captain Hamilton had long formed the subject of anxious 
deliberation ; and that the directors had, with much reluctance, come to the conclusion that 
it was “at present inexpedient to enter upon the construction of an additional (deep-water) 
harbour,” for the reason expressed in the Board’s minute, which we have already given in 
this Report; and it will be seen that, at the same meeting, the Board resolved ‘‘ That the 
process of deepening the outer and inner basins, which was resorted to with such effect 
last year, (1847-8,) should be continued with as much vigour as is practicable.” 

' These instructions have been attended to, and the process of deepening the basins is being 
carried on with vigour; but during the herring-fishing season it was found necessary to 
desist, on account of the crowded state of the basins with boats engaged in the herring- 
fishing. The work has been resumed, and the Board’s instructions to proceed with vigour 
will be carried out; but it is known to those practically acquainted with such works, that it 
is only when the tides admit of it that they can be proceeded with. 

Captain Hamilton has been misled when he refers to the “‘sanded-up state of Pulteney 
Town harbour” on the 19th of August. A larger accumulation than usual took place within 
the basins in the course of last winter and spring, but it had been removed before the com- 
mencement of the fishing season; and the operation we refer to is not the removal of col- 
lected sand, but for the purpose of gaining additional depth within the basins, by the exca- 
vation from their bottoms of clay and boulders never before touched,—an operation which, 
it 1s admitted on all hands, will be attended with much advantage, in so far as it will secure 
a greater depth of water, and a bottom on which vessels may with safety take the ground. 

We may also here refer to the Board’s order of the same date, to adopt immediate 
measures “ to clear the entrance of the harbour of the mass of stones thrown into it at the 
time of the breach effected on the south pier by the storm of 1827,” although Captain 
Hamilton’s complaint does not allude to this inconvenience. 

This operation could not be proceeded with during the throng of the fishing season, as it 
would interfere with the thoroughiare for boats and vessels at that busy season; but several 
of the stones alluded to have already been removed, and the description of the machinery 
to be supplied for the perfect execution of the work is under consideration ; and it is con- 
fidently anticipated, that before the commencement of another fishing season, a clear 
entrance, with an additional depth of water of about three feet, will have been obtained. 

We have already quoted from the Act the clause which renders it imperative on the 
gociety to provide an efficient and well-appointed life-boat. ‘lhere has, doubtless, been 
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some delay in strictly complying with this provision, for an explanation of which we refer 
to Mr. Rhind’s letter to Captain Hamilton; and we beg now to report, that not only is the 
boat constructed by Mr. Bremner ready for use, on any emergency when a life-boat can be 
used on the rugged coast of Caithness, but another life-boat, built at Shields, of the most 
approved construction, amply supplied with life-buoys, and fitted on a carriage for conveying 
it with speed (by horses) to any part of the coast, is now actually on the spot; ate 4 in- 
structions have been given to the harbour-master to muster and practise an efficient crew, con- 
sisting of the pilots and others, to be ready to man and work the boat when required. No 
one can doubt the propriety of this precaution, even were it not imperative on the society to 
provide such a boat; but its utility on that coast, for any other purpose than to commu- 
nicate with vessels in danger in the bay, is much doubted by persons of skill and ex- 
erience. 

. With regard to the light at the pier-head, we have to report to the Board, that there has 
always been a light maintained on the south quay-head. It is not one of the description 
contemplated by the Act. A stone lighthouse has not been hitherto erected, because it was 
doubted if it was safe to risk such an erection on the south quay-head, while on the north 
quay-head it would be comparatively useless ; but a powerful lamp-light, fixed by iron bars, 
was put up, and is regularly in use on the south quay-head. 

As it is inportant, however, if practicable, to comply with the provisions of the Act to the 
letter, we respectfully submit to the Board, that Mr. Alan Stevenson, the engineer to the 
Commissioners of the Northern Lights (under whose control the light is placed by the 
statute), should be consulted on the nature of the erection which it is practicable to place on 
the south quay, and the description of light to be used. 

We have already said that it is not our intention to enter on any discussion with regard 
to the melancholy loss of life which took place on the morning of the 19th of August ; but 
in justice to the society’s officers at Pulteney Town, we are bound to say, that we fully believe 
that every human exertion was made by them to assist in preserving the lives of their fellow- 
creatures unfortunately shipwrecked at that time, and that they did provide ropes and other 
means at their command in abundance. Our belief is, that the lamp had been blown out at 
one time, by the severity of the storm, and replaced by another; but that not a single life 
or boat was lost on that account. Life-buoys have been now supplied, and the harbour- 
master and Mr. Bremner have been requested to suggest how steps, or ladders, can be con- 
structed along the back of the south and north quays, by which the crews of boats dashed 
against these piers would have a better chance of being saved. 

The complaint of the want of a barometer, placed in some conspicuous situation near the 
pier end, appears to us of little weight, as it is well known that one is kept for the use of 
the fishermen in the harbour-office ; but if it is found practicable to erect a stone lighthouse 
on the south pier end, provision can then be made for placing a barometer there. At 
present there is no convenient and safe place for it on the south pier. We have been in- 
formed that such a barometer has been supplied at Peterhead; but the fishermen place no 
value upon it, and say that they have not had good weather since it was put up! 

Captain Hamilton refers to the returns of the harbour revenue made to Parliament, and to 
a grant of 7,500/. made to the society by Government; and therefore he says that the 
public have a nght to expect that “a portion of that revenue” should be expended in 
“clearing the harbour, and keeping it in a proper state.” 

In order to remove any erroneous impressions which may have been created in any 
quarter by such statements, we beg respectfully to refer the directors to the states of the 
society’s affairs, submitted by their accountant to the annual court of the proprietors and 
shareholders, held upon the 25th of March last. 

From these states it will appear that, upon the account of the income and expenditure on 

£ — the harbours of Pulteney Town, since the passing of the Act of 1814 to the 

54 053 9 5 31st December 1847, the expenditure amounted to 54,0531. 9s. 9d., while 
: the incomearising from rates and duties only amounted to 31,1924. 11s.10d.; 
and, after giving the harbour account credit for the rents received for 
47,374 1 8 curing lots from 1826 to 1847 inclusive, (instead of applying them to 


aan ————————. the revenue of the society for payment of dividends,) amounting to 


£.6,679 8 1 16,1817¢.9s8.10d., there was an excess of expenditure by the society, over 


eee and above the whole revenue, of 6,679 /. 8s. 1d. 


£ s. d. 
16,181 9 10 
6.679 8 1 


£. 22.860 17 11 


The above statement of accounts only commences after the passing of the Act of 1814. 
It was prior to that date that the grant referred to by Captain Hamilton had been obtained 
by the society from Government, to be expended on all its establishments; and it is under- 
stood that the only condition attached to that grant was, that the society should relinquish 
any debts chargeable against their harbours pnor to 1814, and that the future dues leviable 
at those harbours should be appropriated to their repair and extension, and not to dividends 
on the society's stock. The Act of 1844 has altered this arrangement. 

The same accounts show that, prior to 1814, Pulteney Town harbour stood indebted to the 
society in the sum of 5,003 /. 3s. 10d., over and above the Government grants and the whole 
revenue prior to that date. 

The result, therefore, of these accounts is, that since 1814 the society have allowed the 
sum of 16,181 /. 9s. 10d. of station rents to be applied to meet the harbour expenditure, 
and have further advanced out of their separate funds 6,679 J. 8 s. 1d. on the same account 
—making, together, 22,860 /. 17s. 11d., which forms the true debt of the harbour to the 
society on the 31st December last. 

t 
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It does not appear to us to be necessary to refer further in detail to these accounts; but 
we may mention that, in terms of the provisions of the Act 1844, already noticed, the 
society accounts in relation to the harbour have been recularly audited by the officer 
thereby appointed, and a copy thereof, duly certified, lodged with the sheriff-cle:k of the 
county of Caithness, for the inspection of all concerned. In the year 1847, the directors 
expended on the deepening operations 2,250 ., besides the ordinary current expenses, in all 
7541. more than the produce of the harbour dues and the curing stations; and, from the 
extent of the works in progress, we entertain no doubt that the whole revenue at least will 
be expended in the course of the current year. 

The directors have not overlooked Mr. Gibb’s Report, referred to by Captain Hamilton; 
but we beg to remind the Board that no dredging-machine would pertorm the work of 
deepening now going on by hand-labour, cranes, and lighters; and that, as soon as that 
operation has been completed, the removal of the annual silting or accumulation of sand in 
the basins by means of a dredging-machine was contemplated. 7 

Having now noticed the several grounds of complaint or censure contained in Captain 
Hamilton’s letter, in detail, we proceed to bring the other matters, on which we have been 
directed to report, under the directors’ consideration. 


I.—The Establishment at Pulteney Town. 


Our report under this head, being necessarily of a confidential nature, is fur that reason 
made special to the directors. 


I1.— The Lighting of the Quays. 


The question whether the quays should be lighted with gas, and if so, whether the 
-expense should be defrayed by the society or by the police commissioners, has not hitherto 
been pressed upon the Board by any party. The subject was noticed by Mr. Gibb in his last 
Report, and must have been kept in view when the last Act was being prepared; as we find 
that the society took the power (sec. 77) to contract and agree with any person to light the 
harbour and other works with gas, oil, or otherwise. The want. of light certainly endangers 
the lives of those who are compelled to frequent the quays in the dark ; and much inconve- 
nience is otherwise felt: we therefore respectfully report that the quays should be lighted. 
The judicious and convenient distribution of lights along the quays requires experience and 
intelligence in such matters ; and we are not aware that there is any une on the spot capable 
of furnishing such a report on the mode of lighting, and construction, and distribution of the 
lamps, as the Board should act upon; but we submit that, in the first instance at least, the 
resident agent may be directed to obtain a report and estimate, not only of the expense of 
erecting the lamps, but of the probable annual expense per burner, for the consideration 
of the Board. The harbour revenues are not assessed under the Act for police purposes, 
and therefore we humbly conceive that the expense of lighting should fall on the society. 
From the powers to which we have alluded having been taken by the society in the same 
Act which establishes the commissioners, the presumpuon Is, that it was intended that this 
burden should fall on the society ; and if the directors are pleased to undertake it, it would 
be advisable, with the view of avoiding all questions in future, that an arrangement should 
be made with the Pulteney Town Commissioners on the subject. 


IlI.— Zhe Erection of a Jetty at the Salmon Rock. 


It has been represented to us, that the erection of a jetty at the Salmon Rock (the site, 
the Board will remember, of the additional harbour, suggested by all the engineers con- 
sulted), extending about 100 feet from its point, would be a great accommodation to the 
port, and particularly to the steamers frequenting it, as at all times of tide, in moderate 
weather, and particularly in the throng of the herring-fishing season, passengers, goods, and 
live stock could be shipped and landed at such a jetty with much more dispatch and con- 
venience than at present. We think the suggestion well worthy of consideration, and 
therefore respectfully bring it under the notice of the Board. We feel that, keeping in 
view the resolution deliberately and unanimously adopted by the Board, that it is “ at 
present inexpedient to enter upon the construction of an additional harbour, or of any work 
at Pulteney Town seaward, or outside the existing harbour,” we are perbaps exceeding the 
strict line of our duty, even in submitting the point for the consideration of the Board ; but 
being aware of the deep anxiety felt by the directors, by every means within their power, to 
increase the shipping accommodation at that establishment, we venture to do so. We 
merely mean a landing jetty, which would only be serviceable in moderate weather. It 
certainly, in addition to the advantages to steam communication, would afford occasionally 
some accommodation to the shipping and fishing boats; and perhaps, in the course of 
levelling the Salmon Rock, and forming an access to it from the present quays, some 
additional accommodation may be obtained for storing boats during the winter. | 

This suggestion, we believe, originated with Mr. Bremner, c. £., with whose ingenuity 
and perseverance in promoting any object for tle benefit of Pultency Town, the Board is 
familiar; but, as made by him, it was to construct 100 fvet of the south quay-head of the 
peorony harbour, and that too according to his own patent; and after what has already 

een decided, both with regard to that work and to his patent, we cannot bring the 
subject in that shape before the Board; but merely as a jetty to be constructed on common 
principles, the directors will perhaps entertain it, in so far at least as to obtain a report and 
estimate from one of the engineers already consulted. 
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IV.—Property of the Society. 


We stated in our first Report, that the paid-up capital of the society amounted to about 
35,000 7.; and, from a published list of the shareholders in 1819, and the accounts of the 
society, we find that the precise amount is 25,277/. 10s. 8d. Only six dividends of 2 l. 
per ae t. share have been declared dunng the 62 years that the society has been incor- 

orated. 
J The only real property now belonging to the society is its establishment, and lands, and 
feu-duties, at Pulteney Town, and the quay at Tobermory, which was reserved at the time of 
the sale of the society’s estate there. | 

The society’s funds vested in Government stucks, and balance in the hands of bankers, &c., 
may, a providing for the amount of unclaimed dividend, be stated in round numbers at 
20,0001. 


V.—Landed Property at Pulteney Town. 


The annual feu-duties and rents of this property amount, after deducting the feu-duty of 
1641., payable to Sir George Dunbar, of Hempriggs, to about 785/. But this sum is further 
greatly reduced by the ordinary public burdens, by the cost of the local management, and 
by various contributions, especially by the payment of the salaries of the teachers at the 
Pulteney Town Academy, to the erection of which the society devoted nearly 2,000/. of their 
own funds. The net income from this property cannot be calculated at above 5000. per 
annum. It may be noticed, in addition, that in the year 1846-7, the society expended, in 
the employment of destitute labourers and mechanics, about 660/.,a sum far exceeding the 
ordinary net rental of the settlement ; and a similar expenditure, though to a less amount, 
took place in the following year. On considering the Report made thereon by Mr. Horne 
last spring, the directors were pleased to remit to an eminent land valuator to inspect this 
property, and to report on the efficient drainage of the agricultural portion of it, and on the 
most approved method of letting it in small lots, for the accommodation of parties resident 
in Pulteney Town, and especially of the fishermen for drying their nets during the herring- 
fishing season. That Report, accompanied by a plan, we expect to be able to lay before the 
Board within a short time. 


Conclusion. 


We trust we have now exhausted the remit made to us. We have given in this and our 
former Report such an account of the origin and proceedings of the society, and of the con- 
stitution and powers of the directors under the several Acts of Parliament, as will enable any 
one paying very slight attention to judge whether the society has been fairly treated in the 
statements which have been made, und which have from time to time been discussed with 
unfair severity by the local press. | 

We have shown how the society stands, in a pecuniary point of view, with the harbour of 
Pulteney Town; and that the revenues of that harbour (and more) have been annually 
expended on its repair and further efficiency. 

We have adverted to the Board’s resolution, deliberately arrived at after anxious con- 
sideration, not at present to undertake any new harbour seaward of the south quay, on 
grounds which are convincing to every thinking person acquainted with the resources of the 
society and the locality. We have shown that peremptory instructions have been issued by 
the Board for creasing tne present accommodation, and rendering the basins more acces- 
sible and safe for shipping, not only by the removal of fresh accumulations, but by excava- 
tions and removal of boulder rocks or stones, along the whole surface of the basins hitherto 
untouched; and we have stated that, as soon as this operation is completed, itis the Board’s 
intention to decide how the silting or accumulated sand, brought in by the winter storms, 
can be most spe and effectually removed. 

We have reported that there are two life-boats, with an abundant supply of life-buoys, 
now on the spot; that instructions are being given for the mustering of an efficient crew, to 
be always at command, for manning them; and that the harbour-master has been instructed, 
with the assistance of Mr. Bremner, to suggest what can be done for providing the outsides 
of the quays with ladders, for the preservation of life, should wrecks again occur. 

We have shown that all cranes, capstans, &c., suggested as being necessary at the 
harbours, have been ordered, and are in the course of construction ; and that steps are in 
proern for the erection of a new light on the south pier-head, under the control of the 

orthern Lights Commissioners, and that the lighting the quays with gas awaits the in- 
structions of the Buard, after the requisite information is obtained; and we have brought 
under the consideration of the Board the suggestion recently made for the erection of a 
jetty at the Salmon Rock, for the accommodation chiefly of the steamboat trade, 


Respectfully reported by 
Samuel Smith, Secretary. 


D. Horne, Law-Agent in Scotland. 
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LIST of Forty-one Fisninc Boars Wrecxep or Damacen in the Gare of the 19th August 1848, in the Wick District. 


Name 


of the Master or Owner 


of the Boat. 


[5 Men in each Boat.] 


Donald Miller - 
William Doull =e 
Andrew Gidder -« 
John Kerr + + 


James Owncan 


Kennett Campbell 

James Manson - 
Roderick Manson - 
Thomas Henderson 
George Mair Bohen 
John Flitt + = 
Donald Farquhar - 
Robert Weir- = - 
Murdoch Mornson - 
John Budge ° 
Kenneth Sutherland 
David Manson - 
Robert Campbell - 
John Flitt - - 
John Bruns = - 
David Ricach « 
Alexander Goolrient 
John Piere Boban - 
Alexander Slater < 
Donald Harper - 
Murdoch M‘Donald 
John Cline + 
William Campbell - 
Alexander M‘Kay - 


Alexander Sutherland 


Kenneth Sutherland 
John Cromarty - 
John Smith + « 
William Budge’ - 
John M‘Kenzie_ - 
Andrew Manson -« 
James Robertson - 
Alexander Miller - 
William Brack = 
Donald Harper - 


John Hurston - 


Place 
to which the Boat 
belonged. 
Whalligoe - 
Wick ° 
Staxigoee -° - 


Assypnt - «> 
Wick - = 
Swiney + = 
Longhope- ~- 
Dureness - == 
Thurso - ° 
Port Knockie - 
Stromness : 
Wick - 
Ditto =“ os 


Servis ° ° 


Wick ° - 
Scarps Kerry - 
Wick - - 


Pulteney Town - 


Stromness ° 
Wick By ‘ 
Staxigoe - - 


Port Knockie  - 
Ditto 7 
Ditto - 
Pulteney Town : 
Bayble + - 
Pulteney Town - 
Ditto e os 
Ditto - - 
Clyde - - 
Wick - 
Ditto - 
Garbost -  - 
Wick - 
Broadhaven - 
Buckhaven - 
Cellardyke - 
Pulteney Town - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 


Broadhavens + 


The above Account iz just and true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Wick, 16 November 1848. 
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Harbour or Creek 

where 

the Boats were 
Fishing. 


Pulteney Town - 


Wick 


Staxigoe - 


Broadhaven 


Wick 


Ditto 


Pulteney Town 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Broadhaven 


Ditto 
Wick 


Ditto 


Pulteney Town 


Wick 


Ditto 


Pulteney Town - 


Ditto 


Broadhaven 


Ditto 


Staxigoe - 


Broadhaven 


Pulteney Town 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Wick 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Pulteney Town 


Ditto 
Dito 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Places 
where the Boats 
were Built. 


Wick - 
Ditto - oe 
Ditto - 
Ditto 2 
Ditto - 
Ditto ee 
Longhope - 
Ditto - - 
Wick - 
Port Knockie - 
Stromness - 
Wick ° - 
Ditto - oe 
Pulteney Town - 
Wick - . 
Ditto . 
Pulteney Town - 
Ditto - 
Stromness - = 
Wick - 
Staxigoe = = - 
Port Knockie - 
Ditto - 
Ditto e 
Ditto - 
Wick - 
Pulteney Town - 
Ditto ° ° 
Ditto - 
Wick - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Pulteney Town < 
Wick . 
Pulteney Town - 
Buckhaven ° 
Cellardyke - 
Pulteney Town - 
Ditto . . 
Ditto e . 


Ditto -' 


G 2 


Exact Spot, 


q | 88 near as can be given, where 


Wrecked or Lost. 


At sea, off Sarclet Head. 


- - Back of North Pier, Pulteney 
Town. 
Swamped at sea, off Broadhaven. 


At Broadhaven. 
-- Port Dunbar, north side of 


Wick Bay. 
Ditto -— 2 © ditto. 


| - - Swamped.on the Bar of Wick 


Bay. 
At the north point of Wick Bay. 


--At the back of North Pier, 
Pulteney Town Harbour. 
At Broadhaven. 


Ditto. 


-- Helman Head, 2 miles south 
of Wick Bay. 
South side of Noss Head. 


- - Swamped on the Bar in Wick 
Bay. 
At Broadhaven. 


Ditto. 


- - Back of North Pier, Pulteney 
Town Harbour. 

-- Swamped off the South Pier 
Head. 

At Broadhaven. 


| At Broadhaven, 


{ At Broadhaven. 


At Broadhaven, Ramsigoe. 

At Broadhaven, 

At Broadhaven. 

At sea, south of Wick Bay. 

At sea, never heard of. 

At sea, south of Wick Bay. 
Swamped off the Pier Head. 

At Shaltigoe, back of South Pier. 
-- Port Dunbar, north side of 


| Wick Bay. 


Ditto - «- « ditto, 


} At Broadhaven. 


| - Struck on the South Pier Head, 
| and swamped. 
| At Broadbaven. 


Ditto. 

At sea, south of Wick Bay. 
Ditto Pee ditto. 

Ditto - - © ditto. 

-- Entrance of Pulteney Towns 
Harbour. 

At sea, south of Wick Bay. 


At Broadhaven. 


Richard Miller, Officer of the Fishery. 
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Memoranpa for Improving the Harbours of Wick, Broadhaven, Ackergill Bay, Lybster, 
and Dunbeath, by Joseph Mitchell, Esq. c.t. me 


Pulteney Town Harbour.—It need not be pointed out that, one great cause of the dis- 
asters at the harbour of Wick, on the 19th of August last, was the want of water at the 
entrance; and also a great defect of the existing harbours on the Caithness coast is the shallow- 
ness of water, which prevents access.by boats and vessels for several hours during ebb tide. 

The remedy proposed here ig to construct an outer harbour from the Salmon Rock to the 


‘South Quay head, in 18 feet water, dn a rocky bottom. Even if this work were constructed 


I am not satisfied that it would produce the desired protection. The opening contemplated 
is oblique to the course of vessels entering, and is 100 feet wide ; and rolling seas, some 20 
feet in height, passing successively, would cause a degree of disturbance which would render 
the terior unavailable in a storm, and most difficujt of access during storms. No doubt it 
would render more available the present outer Wick Harbour, which 1s only partially useful 
during a storm; but apart from this is my doubt of the practicability of this work at any 
ordiuary cost, the depth. of water being so great, and the seas so formidable; Wick, perhaps, 
being the most exposed point on the whole east coast of Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the’opinion of some of the pilots and inhabitarts of Wick, I am satisfied 
that the most practicable and effectual remedy for.this harbour, if anything of importance 
is done at all, 1s to extend the South Quay head as I formerly proposed, some 280 feet, into 
10 feet water at ebb tides. Vessels and boats would thus, on turning the extended quay 
head, be sheltered, comparatively, from the sea and wind, and could get ready access to the 
pier and interior harbour, which might be deepened as the funds allowed. A practical illus- 
tration of the advantage of this plan may be seen at Ardrishaig, on the south end of the 
Crinan Canal, in Loch Gilp, a bay somewhat similar to Wick, but of course less exposed, 
although occasionally a heavy sea runs there. <\ pier is extended outwards to protect the 
entrance basin of the canal, and it answers all the purposes most satisfactorily. It was not 
at first so extended, and the inconveniences experienced at Wick were then felt there, but 
now vessels, steamers, and boats get ready access and protection at all states of tide. 

The bed of the Kiver Wick consists of shingle and sand, having a considerable tidal 
expanse, well sheltered. up to the bridge; it will be noticed by the section of the pruposed 
channel that a considerable quantity of sand would have to be scoured away to reach low 
water; rock is found at three feet, or thereby, below low water. A rubble ne to gaide 

side of the 
entrance, constructed more permanently with timber framing. This framing, with interior 
masonry, would cost about 12/. a lineal yard. : es 

A dike on the north side of the river, if found necessary, might be made, Perhaps 
the dike and breakwater on the south side mivht be sufficient, in the first instance, which 
at any rate would give protection to the existing small harbours on the north side. 

The expense of building these dikes and breakwater, and excavating a channel] three feet 
below low water at the mouth, and rising gradually to low water at 250 yards below the bridge 
(the cutting being 40 feet wide at bottom, and sloping two to one on the sides), would be 
about 8,7652., but about 2,600 /. of this sum would be saved should the scour of the tide 
and river channel occasioned by the dikes, perform the excavation. However, for about 
the as sum it is clear that very considerable protection and accommodation could be 
secured. . 

The epee encroached upon below the bridge is indicated on the plan by the red dotted 
line, and contains 2,4, acres. ; 

Should the channel of the river be deepened and protected, as shown on the_plan, there 
would be five acres of additional accommodation, aud allowing 80 boats to an acre, 400 
boats would be accommodated in Wick River. a 


Ackergill Bay.—The ditiiculty of improving Wick Harbour, both for the purposes of th® 
fishery and general navigation, has often directed ihe attention of parties interested to such 
other points as afford protection from the prevailing siorms. Ackergill Bay is one of these, 


‘andthe steamer takes shelter there when it cannot face Wick Bay. No doubt there is much 


less sea here, and the harbour is thoroughly protected by Noss Head promontory from the 
south and south-east winds, and by the curve of Keiss Bay from the west wind. The only 
winds to which it is exposed ure the north and north-east. 
A harbour of refuge could be constructed here, to which both vessels and boats would 
obtain ready access in time of storms; and although it might be somewhat detrimental to the 
trade of the town of Wick, itis a question whetier, under all the circumstances, this is not 
the most suitable place for a harbour of general refuge, not only as regards protection, but 
for facility of construction. The only chief apparent objection to this site is the strong tide 
and aes high sea, which vessels would encounter in making for this harbour as they 
pass Noss Head. This is a question worthy of turther inquiry. The cost of construction 
of a pier 1,050 feet long would be 26,269/., and a return head, 130 feet long, about 4,550/. 
The 
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The excavations of the interior to low water would be required for the interior packing 
of the works. 

The area sheltered by this pier is 73 acres to high-water mark. The depth of water at 
low water is 12 to 14 feet at the outer head; the general nature of the bottom here is 
rocky, but it would no doubt be covered with a film of sand, in the event of the pier being 


made. With this bottom mooring buoys would of course be required, at suitable situations, . 


for securing vessels. 


Bouthaven is an inlet about 13 miles from Wick, the entrance of which is in the line 
of the open sea, and is tolerably sheltered, except when the wind is directly from the east or 
south-east. There is ample depth of water in the interior, and great shelter would be 
afforded by constructing a breakwater on a ledge of rocks on the north side for 360 feet, 
excavating the rocks insjde the said breakwater, on the beach at the inner end of the creek, 
at the south side between Boathaven and Ramsigoe, and at the small creek of Greenigoe. 
Were this done for 3 feet below low water, as shown on the sections, an area of 11 acres (the 
greater part of which would be protected) would be obtained for the accommodation of 
vessels and boats ; in fact 450 boats could find shelter here were these works completed. 
There would be ample depth of water to run in at all times of tide; and from the peculiar 
situation of Boathaven, so close to the open sea, there is no doubt that works such as are 
here contemplated would be most conducive to the safety of the lives and properties of 
those navigating the coast. 

The expense of these excavations and of the breakwater (including the small creek of 
Greenigoe) will amount to about 16,714 /. 


Lybster Harbour.—Lybster is reckoned one of the best stations for fishing on the coast, 
which is evidenced by the rapid increase of population of the village. The entrance to the 
harbour is safe and well protected, but requires greater depth and area in the interior. At 
present the only accommodation is in the channel of the nver, which during the fishing 
season is excessively crowded. 

By deepening the harbour in front of the present pier some 3 feet below low water, and 
excavating the flat space above it, an area of about 2} acres would be secured, the greater 
part of which would be thoroughly protected from any storm ; and the depth of the channel 
would secure for boats access to the harbour at almost all states of tide. 

The river passing through this harbour at present carries down a quantity of shingle from 
the upper grounds, but this may be easily intercepted by constructing a weir in the channel 
before the river falls into Lybster Creek. 

The expense of these works may be estimated at 5,0001. 


Dunbeath River.—The mouth of the river of Dunbeath is also a favourable fishing 
station, and is much resorted to in the season by the fishermen on the coast. The pro- 
prietor has done nothing in the way of protection or shelter at this creek, but it is capable 
of considerable improvement by erecting a timber breakwater (with masonry in the interior) 
for 180 yards long at the mouth of the river. This work would very materially protect it 
from the south and south easterly winds which prevail here, and ready access and shelter 
would be obtained by boats entering the river. Besides the shelter, and access for landing 
which would be afforded by this breakwater, an interior harbour could be constructed at a 


comparatively small cost, as shown on the plan. This would afford, with the river channel, - 


an area of 33 acres, and accommodation for about 260 boats. It will be noticed that the 
interior harbour will be entirely protected from the sea, and would afford the greatest 
possible accommodation on the coast here. 

It is proposed to build a wharf wall in the interior for 430 feet in length. The cost of 
these works may be stated at about 7,500 /. 


Helmsdale Harbour.—Attention is directed to the evidence taken in regard to this 
harbour on the 28th January last, during the Leckrobie and Helmsdale Harbour ipquiry, 
where its crowded condition during the fishing season, and its other imperfections, are 
described. It could be very materially improved by constructing a breakwater on the 
south side of the entrance of the river for about 200 yards. This work, while it would 
pune vessels and boats in taking the entrance, would protect them there, and would also 

ave the effect of guiding the freshes so as to one the channel; a most necessary 
improvement at this place. Much greater accommodation in the interior could not be 
afforded than at present exists unless the channel, which is rocky, 1s excavated above the 
bridge: an improvement very desirable if the noble proprietor wished to extend the fishing 
at this port. 

The breakwater would cost 2,400 /. and if 1,000 /., were laid out in excavation and other 
works ‘in the interior, this harbour would be very much improved in safety and accom- 
modation, 

I hope the above memoranda may be found useful; they are made out chiefly from my 
local knowledge of the coast, without that minute examination which would be absolutely 
necessary in the event of its being intended to improve any ot the harbours alluded to. 


J MM. 
Inverness, 14 November 1848. 
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REPORT on the Means of Improving the British Fisnerizs Society’s Harsour at 
Pulteneytown, by Lewis D. B. Gordon, c. £., Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and 
Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 


24, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 6 October 1847. 

Havine been honoured by a request from the Deputy-governor of the British Society 
to inspect the harbour of Pulteneytown, to consider the plans proposed for its extension 
and melioration (under an Act of Parliament obtained in 1844), and to report my opinion 
of the advisableness of executing these plans, or to suggest any other mode of improving 
the condition, at present unsatisfactory, of this important fishing station, I have now the 
honour of submitting the following observations. | 

The importance of the subject, whether in relation to the means of diminishing the 
sacrifice of life and property which is annually suffered by those who are attracted to this port 
by its many advantages, or to the best mode of effecting regular steam-boat communication 
between the adjacent agricultural district and the southern markets, and the difference of 
opinion which I was led to perceive exists in the minds of those directly interested in this 
matter, impressed me with the convictiun that every pains I could bestow upon it would be 
requisite in the attempt to treat it as it deserves, and that much caution would have to be 
exercised in discriminating between the different statements collected in the course of my 
inquiries. I have very carefully deduced the following conclusions from my observations 
on the spot, and from documents collected in various quarters, in particular from the 
Admiralty survey of this coast, to which I have had access, and the evidence taken before 
the Tidal Harbours Commissioner. 

From the year 1808, when the British Society first formed a harbour (the north harbour) 
at Pulteneytown, to nearly the present time, the importance of this station has gradually 
but very rapidly increased. The accommodation in the way of curing stations and landing 
quays afforded to the herring fishery boats, and to the shipping generally, has kept pace 
with the trade; but in respect of refuge and safe harbourage from storms, the like im- 
provement has not taken place. In 1823 the existing south harbour of Pulteneytown was 
planned as “ a deep-water harbour,” and in 1834, after innumerable difficulties overcome, it 
was completed in workmanlike style. As it cannot be entered even by fishing boats at low 
water, and is sometimes inaccessible at high water to vessels of a moderate tonnage, it is not 
worthy the name of “a deep-water harbour,” and is seldom available as a harbour of refuge, 
even for fishing boats. 

The plan of ee port at this station seems to me to have been laid out from the be- 
ginning without a sufficient reference to the nature of the accommodation required, or at 
least highly desirable, and without a due appreciation of the nature of the case in an 
eee point of view. 7 

t requires but a slight acquaintance with the port of Pulteneytown, its trade, its expo- 
sure, and the quality of the tides, to perceive that the object of most importance to the 
prosperity of the port is, in general terms, the obtaining a permanent deep-water harbour ; 
that is, a harbour which the 1,500 herring boats frequenting this coast, and larger vessels 
and steamers too, could take at all times of tide with tolerable ease and security. 

It were needless here to recur to the question of the eligibility of the site of Pulteneytown 
as a great station of the British Fishery Society; suffice it to say, that the establishment of 
a deep-water harbour (near the Black Rock) on the north side could have been effected at an 
expense less than that which will be required to establish one on the south side of the bay, 
the expenditure already incurred being taken into account. As the matter stands, however, 
the case to be dealt with is, the construction of a commodious deep-water harbour in a bay 
or estuary whose mouth and sides may be enclosed in an equilateral triangle, the length of 
the sides of which is about six cables, or three-fourths of a statute mile. At the head of 
this estuary the water of Wick, a considerable stream, discharges itself. ‘The axis of the 
triangle runs nearly east and west, so that the mouth or entrance is open to storms from 
every quarter between N.E. and S.W., and there is no protection for shipping within the 
biy, save that which has been created by artificial piers or breakwaters: the tides in the bay 
are small, ranging scarcely six feet during neaps, and ten feet at the highest spring tides. 

The River Wick has a slight bar, and the bottom of the bay of Wick is sand. The 
depth of the bed of sand varies from four feet to upwards of eight feet (the length to 
which my pricker would reach), increasing from the river’s mouth outwards, and from the 
south shore towards the centre of the bay, within the area interesting as connected with 
the question under consideration. A minute examination of the sands of the river of 
Wick, of the bar of the river, of the bay of Wick, and of that of Sinclair’s Bay, or Riess 
Sands, proves incontestably that the great mass of the sand in Wick Bay comes from the sea. 
On the other hand, an attentive examination of the bed of the water of Wick, from its mouth 
upwards to near Stirkoke, shows that a very small supply of sand comes from that quarter, 
whilst no doubt a quantity of detritus is from time to time supplied to the bay from the sandy 
clay capping of the heights, above the quarries, surrounding the bay. Of this latter a por- 
tion finds its way to the head of the bay in such a state that its origin or source is unmis- 
takeable. y a 

Besides 
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Besides these facts, ascertained on the spot, it is important here to explain that it is well 
established that the tidal current alone is seldom, if ever, capable of causing locomotion 
in sandbanks or beaches, and that sand is brought from the adjacent coasts or shvals into 
bays only in times of storm, when the sea, under violent agitation, stirs up a certain quantity 
from the bottom, which is then carried forward by the tidal current to be deposited in localities 
where the agitation is so much diminished that it can be no longer held in suspension, 

The bay of Wick, however, is so exposed, and the water of the adjacent coast so deep 
even close in shore, that while on the one hand the sea is but rarely charged with sand, on 
the other hand it rarely has more tranquillity within the bay than without, and sv the ebb 
current carries out what the flood had brought in; thus the sand in the bay generally, if it 
increase at all, does so with extreme slowness, as is corroborated by the soundings in older 
and more recent charts, 

This equilibrium between the cause and its effects would have been long since established, 
were it not that the artificial encroachments on the head of the bay have in some slight 
measure disturbed it. 

The general slope or shelving of the sandy bottom on this coast is an inclination of one 
in 90, extending for miles in some places, from low-water mark outwards. If by any means 
the low-water mark or head of the inclined plane be pushed forward, the sand of the 
bottom adjacent will be gradually elevated so as to assume the general slope, and starting 
from the advanced summit a general shoaling will be the result: for every 90 feet of ad- 
vance, a shvaling of one fovt ultimately. The effect would be exactly the contrary for a 
retrogression of the summit of the inclined plane alluded to. 

The portion of ground enclosed from the head of the bay between the present harbours 
and the bridge, insignificant as 10 or 12 acres may appear, must have exercised a prejudi- 
cial influence in shoaling the head of the bay, by extending the sphere in which the waters 
attain sufficient stillness to cause depositation of their freight of sand further down the bay, 
towards the present harbour’s mouth, by the advance of the head of the incline above 
alluded to, and by the exclusion of a considerable mass of tidal water. 

Again, the wass of stones that lay for a long time at the entrance of the harbour, after the 
casualty to the north pier (and of which some suill lie there), formed an elevated abutting 
point on which some portion of the sands has accumulated ; for wherever sands ure put in 
motion by the sea’s action, it only requires that a line of abutment at or near low-water 
mark, analogous to the shore line, be opposed to the direction of the waves, to givethema 
constructive action on this sand. ‘To this cause I would attribute, in a great measure, 
a shoaling of nearly five feet at the head of the bay, which took place in 10 or 11 years, 
according to Mr. Taylor’s statement. This, be it remarked, is only an aren of five acres at 
most, and the deposit is only six inches per annum, or not 4,000 cubic yards of sand. 

According to the direction of the wind, deposition of the alluvial matter takes place, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, of the shoaler parts of the head of the bay, 
the determining cause being that the waters find the degree of stillness that induces depo- 
sition. A considerable mass of the deposit it is observed seldom remains long in one 

lace, being shifted by alternating predominating winds. The whole mass of shifting sands 
is, however, of small cubical bulk, so small that I shall presently show it might be with 
facility entirely removed. 

This view of the matter explains how the harbours become gradually, or even suddenly, 
silted up with a certain depth of sand. A troubled sea holding some sand in suspension 
comes in from the ocean, gathers more and more sand as it rolls over the shoaler part of the 
bay, and the waters thus charged fill the harbours. The greater part of the area of these 
harbours being sheltered, they act as settling ponds for the sandy waters, and thus on the 
ebb they are found encumbered with a considerable deposit. 

This process often repeated produces serious inconvenience, which has on several occa- 
sions been got rid of at very great expense. 

The smallness of the entrance by which the harbours are filled does little to prevent the 
ingress of sand, but during the discharge of the water its operation is like that of slow de- 
cantation, and the sediment is retained 1n great proportion. Had there been something of 
a free tideway through the harbours, there could be but little possibility of the harbours 
silting up more than the bay. The sand is not driven into the harbours by storms, but is 
curried in, suspended in the current of flood waters, and deposited in the comparative 
stillness. 

It would appear that last year upwards of 10,000 cubic yards of sand and other mate- 
rials were removed from the harbours by manual labour, at a cost of upwards of 1,200/.; 
but this was an accumulation of some years, the usual outlay on removal of the sand being 
not above 160 /. per annum on the average. I calculate that a deposit of 3,000 to 4,000 
cubic yards per anoum over the whole area of the harbours is the most that takes place. 


The deposit does not of course take place in uniform layers, but accumulates in certain 
parts much more than in others; and hence the incunvenience is very great, though the 
cause is nut very deep-seated, nor beyond removal. 

The shoaling at the head of the bay, which is perhaps more than can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the protrusion of the sand left at low water, has one very palpable cause 
in this, viz. that the quantity of sand carried into the harbours by the flood current, if 
deposited in the harbours, is not unfrequently carried out with the ebb in times when the 
head of the bay is so tranquil that it is deposited from the mouth of the harbours out- 
wards, in a manner very analogous to the formation of river bars. 

These general remarks on the bay of Wick, and on the nature of the sands and their 
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harbour of Pulteneytown. 


Let us, in the first place, examine the plans that have been proposed for effecting this 
desirable object. 

Two plans have been submitted to me, one prepared by Mr. James Bremner, the other 
by Messrs. Gibb & Son; and I have had the advantage of reading Mr. T. Stevenson's 
Report of 8 February 1847. 

Mr. Bremner proposes to enclose a new harbour to the soath of the present south har- 
bour, with an entrance in 13 to 14 feet water at low-water spring tides; and about 200 
yards further seaward than the present harbour entrance. 

If this plan were carried out it would certainly provide a deep-water entrance and steam- 


boat quay, and would be an improvement compared with the present state of matiers, as far 


as the shipping of the port is concerned. It does not seem, however, to have been kept 
sufficiently in view that the better accommodation of the herring craft is an object of 
great importance to the British Fishery Society. The loss of life and property on many 
occasions when the herring boats, having to run to harbour for refuge during a gale, come 
into the bay at low ebb tide and cannot enter the harbour, is so serious as to render some 
means of providing against it necessary for the conunued prosperity of the port. 

Together, therefore, with the new enclosure proposed by Mr. Bremner, there would have 
to be effected a general deepening of the present and of this new harbour, as a concur- 
rent ineasure of improvement; and an entrance from the new harbour to the old harbour in 
deep water would have to be provided and maintained, specially for herring boats. 

Assuming the direction of the proposed breakwaters of the new harbour to be as good 
as possible, and that the entrance is well chosen, I think that with the ordinary system 
of construction, the lability of the whole harbours to silt up would be nearly as great as 
that of the present harbours. The deeper the water the less liable it is to become charged 
with sand, certainly ; but the degree in which this circumstance favours the proposed new 
entrance for the tidal waters cannot, I think, be reckoned as of much value. 

As the mouth or entrance is exposed in such manner that there would be but little 
quietness in the new harbour during certain winds, it appears highly desirable to provide 
special protection against this inconvenience, by the erection of an additional screen or 
break water. 

The mouth is so small, and the exposure of the entrance as proposed is such, that in 
heavy gules, vessels even of the tonnage usual to this port, could not aitempt to take 
the harbour. = + 

Mr. Bremner’s plan therefore would, in my opinion, but imperfectly provide for the 
wants of the port. 

Messrs. Gibb’s plan provides merely a steam-boat quay, and is a proposal to execute 
the south branch of Mr. Bremner’s breakwater, viz., the kant running in a north-east 
direction fiom the point of Salmon Rock, and to deepen by excavations the vook. thus. 
protected. The plan seems to ine as good for the accomplishment of this limited though 
important object as can be suggested. 

The mode, however, in which I would propose to remedy the defects of the present 
harbour and overcome the difficulties of the locality is different from those, and proceeds 
upon the views I have taken of the nature of the sand in the bay, and upon my regarding 
the ready refuge and security of the herring boats and shipping frequenting the port, or this 
coast generally, as of primary importance. 

The most prominent feature in my plan, though not that which I recommend for im- 
mediate execution, is the proposal tu erect a line of breakwater enclosing about 20 acres. 
at the head of the bay as a harbour of refuge, with 12 to 18 feet water at low water. 
It is to the execution of this work that any expenditure on extensions of the harbours 
should, in my opinion, be applied. From the breakwater one or more jetties may be pro- 
jected into the harbour, to form quay accommodation. 

This deviation from the plans of the harbours that have been projected, and the exe- 
cution of which has been sanctioned by the Act of Parliament obtained in 1844, is beyond 
the Parliamentary limits of deviation; but an Act to amend the Act of 1844, if necessary, 
could readily be vbtained. 

What is most important, however, to the iminediate objects of the British Society, is 
that a dredging machine of 16 horse power be provided, to keep the whole of the head 
of the bay dredged to about six feet deeper than the present soundings. By dredging the 
head of the bay the indraught there becumes a diversion for the water and sand, and so 
diminishes, by diffusing ever a greater surface, the quantity of materials that would other- 
wise go to silting up the harbour. It is proposed, in fact, to remove the whole of the 
sand, and much of the loose stone, at present lodged in the upper end of the bay. Ina 
addition to clearing out this area of nearly 10 acres, it would be further necessary to deepen 
the present harbours about six feet, so as to render them, the quays, and curing stations, 
accessible tu the fishery boats at all times of the tide; and to extend the curing stations south- 
wards, as shown on the plan. | | 

This deepening of the harbours involves the underpinning of a considerable portion of the 
present quay walls; an operation by no means difficult or expensive of execution. 

Lastly, it is proposed to divert the water of Wick from its present course, and make 
it pass along the north side of the bay, and in the line laid down on the map. _ | 

The great difficulty of dealing with the bay of Wick, to provide an efficient harbout 
within it, is the excessive violence of the seas in ‘easterly gales, and their frequent long 

; continuance. 
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continuance. There is no engineering work which requires more skill and perseverance 
than the founding of a substantial structure in deep water; and when this work has to be 
done In an exposed situation in the sea, the expense becomes so great that even with an 
accumulation of experience of different successful methods of operations to draw upon, 
there is ample inducement to consider whether new appliances cannot be substituted, by 
which, with equal etticiency in the work, the expense may be materially diminished, 

Hence, if it be determined to have more extensive uccommodation,—whatever be the 
ee made the basis of operations, as the foundation of any breakwaters or piers, will 

ave to be placed in dcep water and on sand, and under exposure to heavy seas; and as 
the sum that is warrantable to expend in the situation is, of course limited, it seems 
necessaty to decide how such work should be executed so as to ensure the greatest benefit 
for the least expenditure. 

The best form of wall to oppose to the sea in deep water is one as nearly perpendicular 
on the face as possible. The nature of materials at command, and particular local cir- 
cumstances, may interfere to prevent the adoption of this as a general rule of construction ; 
but in Wick Bay the materials are admirably adapted for the execution of such work, 
and the only question seems to be as to the mode of execution. 

I have considered how, and at what expense the works on the accompanying plan could 
be executed by the ancient process of caissons, and the modern modifications of it that 
have been applied or suggested. Above all, | have, as requested, given my best thonghis 
to the consideration ot Mr. Bremner’s patented plan of “erecting harbour walls in dese 
water, under the most difficult circumstances.” | 

However much I may admire the boldness of Mr. Bremner’s plan of execution, and 
believe in the feasibility of it in many cases, its adoption in the bay of Wick does not 
2 to me su advisable as the method I am about to suggest. 

have also considered the application of Captain Vetch’s plan of constructing break- 
waters on sandy bottoms, by the employment of iron rods, arranged in a particular way 5 
and am of opinion that the works I have drawn could be successfully executed in the 
manner Captain Vetch proposes, but nut so econowicually as to warrant my recommendation 
of it for adoption. 

The nature of the materials, so readily available in the bay of Wick, suggests how- 
ever, as the cheapest and most rapid plan of executing the proposed breakwater, that 
explained in the fullowing statements: — 

The depth of water in which the proposed breakwater has to be executed is about 
18 feet at low water; the length of breakwater is 420 yards. I propose to execute this 
in 105 lengths of four yards each. Guide piles of cast or malleable iron are tu be driven 
eight feet into the sand at intervals of 12 feet from centre to centre; these piles are to receive 
and support slabs of the Wick stone 12 feet long and eight feet deep or wide, to be slipped 
down edgeways between each pair of piles. In this manner the outer and inner walls are 
to be formed, with a batter of one foot in 12, the base being 28 feet wide, and the width at 
four feet above low-water spring tides being 24 feet. There will be three tiers of slabs or 
more, according to the depth of water, set edgeways, one above another. The piles are to 
be so stayed that they will form the support of a tramway with cranes, &c., by which the 
slabs may be carried to their places. 

Two slabs being thus got into position, the bottom between them is to be covered with 
' flat slabs laid with some care, and the remaining height filled in with a layer of loose 
hearting, and a layer of concrete alternately ; the concrete to be put in by a shoot reaching 
nearly to the bottom, and to be well rammed behind the slabs. 

At each height of eight feet it is proposed to lay a slab of the length of the entire width 
of the breakwater, as a binder from slab to slab in the middle of its length. 

A second slab is then put down on each side, and the first tier of slabs of the next 
length proceeded with. 

In this manner the work, it is believed, may be carried on with great rapidity and cer- 
tainty; and as the season of storms comes on, the end would be so clused that it might 
resist the violence of storms till the next season. 

For this, however, it would be requisite to have a considerable quantity of stone ready 
quarried and dressed, so that each stone might fit the place intended for it; and thus 
quarrying operations tnight proceed during winter, and in those intervals when the state 
of the sea precluded steady work on the breakwater. 

I consider that with proper arrangements a length of 12 feet per week might be done, 
and therefore the first half of the pier might be finished in one season. ‘The steam-boat 
jetty proposed to be carried at right angles to this, might perhaps be carried oo for part 
of the winter season. 

Besides affurding the advantage of facility of rapid execution, this mode of operation 
offers a good opportunity of leaving ground passages through the work, so that the current 
of ebb, which is probably the strongest, and carries most sand at the bottom, may be less 
interrupted than would otherwise be the case, and thus the liability of sand lodging, when 
brought in from the ocean, be diminished. 

By this process the breakwater would be carried about six feet above low-water mark. 
From this height I should propose to build the remainder, as shown in the detailed 
plans, with face wall of masonry in Roman cement, the large flat stones being laid 
edgeways. The jicarting of this part would be executed in alternate layers of stones 
carefully laid, and concrete of best cement well rammed. 

I strongly recommend a prolongation of the North Pier, in a direction somethin 
different from that it has at present. The object of this is, principally, to divert the floo 
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current off the mouth of the harbour, on which it bears very directly at present, and so 
to divert in some measure the sandy water from the harbours. This might be executed 
independently of the breakwater with great advantage, and, would answer the present 
requirements of steamboats as a landing quay. 

Ifthe execution of the breakwater and works connected with it be deemed commercially 
inadvisable, and that preliminary steps for deepening of the present harbours be taken,— 
as in fact the British Society are bound to provide, in the first place, for the interests of 
the herring fishery,—T recommend that dredying machines be immediately ordered, that 
no time may be lost in proceeding with the deepening of the head of the bay by dredging 
away the sand from the 12 fret line upwards, to opposite the corner of Martha Terrace. 
The whole body of sand deposited within this area is under 250,000 cubic yards, which 
could Le readily removed by a 16-horse power diedging machine capable of working in 20: 
feet water. I may mention that a much greater quantity of sand than this used to be 
annually taken from the bottom of the Clyde, and much of it removed several miles, at an 
expense of 8d. per cube yaid, or 6d. per ton; and at Liverpool, Dundee, and Troon, the 
expense is not above gd. as an averave. Wit a 16-horse power engine, and an efficient 
fleet of punts, 35,000 cubic yards could be removed in a season of 20 weeks, or 50,000 
yards per annum probably, if every opportunity were seized, 

‘That by this operation of dredging, a permanent very important increase of depth would 
be obtained Tam couvinced; and J have endeavoured to give tl:e reasons of my opinion in 
the first part of this report, because | know my views are different from those entertained 
by persons whose opinions are certainly entidled to every respect. 

The deepening of the present harbours 1s evidentiv a measure that must accompany the 
deepening of the head of the bay, if the fishing boats are to have the benefit of access to 
the quays and curing stations at all umes of tide. The exteut of the deepening I propose 
is an average of four feet; but this implies as much as six feet deepening along the whole 
extent of tue North Pier. 

The nature of the material to be removed renders the application of the usual dredging 
machinery impossible; but by the combined use of a modification of the ordinary dredges, 
and an.air-tigi.t inverted wooden vessel on the principle of the diving bell, but infinitely 
More comm. dious in this case, the proposed amount of deepening may be rapidly and 
cheaply effected, 

I snali not here enter into a detailed account of these methods of working, which how- 
ever huve been successfully employed, the one in America, the other in several rivers in 
France, and the conibination of them cannot tail to be very effective. By erecting a coffer- 
dam on the principle of that succe-sfully used yy Mr. D. Stevenson in deepening the River 
Ribble where it was cbstructed by sandstone reck, the northern harbour might be exca- 
vated to the depth proposed, it so much harbour space could be spared for a season; or 
again, the ingenious method adopted by Mr. Bremner for excluding the waters from Lossie- 
mouth Haibour, might probably be applied in this cage to aid in effecting the deepening. 

The diversion ot the river of Wick to the north‘side of the bay is advisable in order 
thut the progress of the sand upwarcus may be impeded as little as possible, and that the 
water may discharge itself into as deep water as possible. The construction of a line of 
wall of stones thrown in from barges in the line marked on the sketch, will readily effect 
this object if the dredging machine be brought to operate in the removal of the sand 
and shingle, or loose stones, to furm a first passage in the desired direction. 


My estimates for the works suggested in this report, including all contingencies, are as 
follows: 
For the breakwater and jetty - - - - - - £.52,000 
For the dredging machinery, and dredging 250,000 yards of 


sand - - - - - - - = - - 10,250 
For deepening the harbour four feet on average - - - 4,680 
For underpinning the quay walls - - - - - 3,000 
lor diversion of water of Wick - - - - goo 

RECAPITULATION. 


The conclusions at which I have arrived may be briefly recapitulated thus :— 


1. A leepening of the present harbours, 30 as to render them accessible to fishing boats at 
all times of tide, may be effected by aid of dredging machinery for an outlay of 7,680 4; and 
this depth may be relied on permanently; provided that, . 


2. The whole head of the bay be cleared of sand, which may be effected by dredging 
for 10,250 2., including the cost of a 16-horse power dredging machine. 


3. The water of Wick should be diverted; and this may be done for goo /. 


4. Should a great extension of the present accommodation be desired, or should it be 
deemed expedient to construct a harbour of refuge in the bay of Wick, this may be done, 
on the plan and by the construction I have proposed, at a cost of 52,000 /. 


To Josiah Rhind, Esq. (signed) Lewis D. B. Gordon. 
Factor to the British Society, Wick. 
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RETURN of Boats Lost or DAMAGED in the Lybster District, in the Gale of the 19th August 1848. 


Office for the Herring Fisheries, Lybster, 
Sir, 23 Oetober 1848. 

In accordance with your request at your late visit to this place, I beg to communicate some circum- 
ig ces connected with this locality and the losses sustained here in 1845, and again on the 19th August 

t. 

I observe you were authorized to inquire into the causes of the disasters of the 19th August last, at 
Wick, Peterhead, Fraserburgh, and Banff. But this place as a fishing station is of more importance 
than Banff, and as a place of safety for boats and small vessels might by a amall outlay be made even 
superior to any place on this coast. The number of barrels of herrings cured in the district last year 
was 34,903, while at Banff 18,980 barrels. were cured. The number of boats belonging to the district is 
228, but a number of boats from the west coast fish here, and this number would be yreatly augmented 
were there harbour room ; in fact, their number is lessening, they are drawing off to other places, from 
the bad accommodation afforded them. The district includes the creeks of Latheronwheel, Forse, and 
Swiney on the south-west, and Occumster, Clyth, and East Clyth on the north-east. There were 34 boats 
fishing at Forse this season, and of these, nine were totally lust on the 19th August; value, with nets 
lost, 2651. ; and 11 were damaged, and will cost 451. to repair them. Some of the boats belonging to’ 
Forse ran to Lybster on the night referred to and were saved, and they would all have done so but from 
a fear of want of room. It so iappened that some of our own boats fled to other creeks on that «lay 
from a dread of want of room here by the harbour being preoccupied. One boat ran for Dunbeath, eight 
miles south-west from this, and was there wrecked, and three mendrowned. These lives would have been 
saved had our harbour accommodation been better than it is. You are acquainted with the harbour; 
its present state, and what a little outlay would make it must have been pointed out to you. The pier 
erected by the proprietor while the estate was in his own hands, you areaware looks directly seaward, 
has no bend, and affords no shelter whatever. Last year an excavation was made at its upper end, 
and a piece of building added, nearly at right angles with the old pier, but this is completely occupied, 
lengthways, when one vessel lies alongside. Ihave seen 16 vessels in the creek loading and discharging, 
and [ am told as many as 27 have been in atone time. When 140 large boats are fishing from the place 
at sane time, and a roll in from the sea, the commotion is dreadful, and the boats are squeezed against 
each other and destroyed. You might have had ocular demonstration of this in the gunwales of the 
boats had your attention been called to it. Our boats become unfit for sea two or three years sooner 
than at Wick by constant friction against each other. 

I observe that in my letter to the Honoursble the Commissioners for Fisheries, of the 21st of August 
1845, I thus write: “In my letter of yesterday’s date, No. 20, I noticed that it was unsafe for 
vessels to lie long in these creeks waiting a cargo, and my letter had not left Lybster until we 
had painful evidence of the truth of this. One vessel in this place had her stern beaten in, and 
one in Whaligo has gone to pieces. At Forse, in this district, 30 boats are nearly destroyed. At Clyth, 
seven are totally wrecked and seven partially injured. Of the Latheronwheel boats, I understand 
many are damaged; and at Whaligo, nearly the whole are said to be destroyed. Two men are 
drowned at Clyth, and two at Whaligo.” 

Permit me, Sir, very respectfully, to request that you would make use of the information contained in 
this letter in your report to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and use your influence that 
something may be done in behalf of the fishermen on this iron-bound coast. A few thousand pounds 
expended here would provide a place of refuge for the boats from Dunbeath to Whaligo (above 300 
boats), and to vessels of 160 tons burthen at all times. 


I am, &c. 
Captain Washington, rn. Nn., Admiralty. David Elder. 


Appendix, No. 10. 
Lybeter 
Return of Wrecks. 


too oS 
Name of Master Where cca putte Number Where i 8 3 2 Remarks, and Cause of 
ere ° [. +] by 
or Owner. belonging to. Fishing from. | of Crew.| Wrecked. a g E r a. Wreck. 
id ~~ 
za | 83a 

Steere erenenenyeenemeynetrn sicisicnom spicata 
avid Sutherland - {| Forse - - | Forse - -| Forse - 5 Forse - | None - The shore at Forse is wholly 
obert Ross = - - a - -| Wick - - 4 - 5 4 - » * exposed, and a heavy sea rolled 
aoe - - » 2 y= - 5 - - » * into it on that morning, the 

or atherland < _ -| Forse - . a 5 ss ° eS wind blowing from S. E.; the 
ector Sinclair - - a « » - es ‘ 5 ps - o. = boats drove froin their fasten- 
jig Ross - - » °° ce gat, if - 5 2 - » * ings, and nine of thein were 
i Headaat : / = Wick : : . : : * : ” : altogether lost. 
an. Sinclair - 7 ” ‘i : ; < 7 : . 5 ° » © 
od. Sutherland -| Clyth -— - » ° -| Clyth = - 5 Clyth - » ° -- Boat old, driven on shore, 
bs oo ‘ : - | Forse - - eee - | Forse - : Forse - » * : and went to pieces. 
‘ rmack - zs ” : = orse = = . ? ~ 2 
‘guMKay - -| 4, = | Dunbeath -| 5, 9 - 5 ef ge eh 3B 
Tee © Se eS SWick = a) py 5 » 1] » cf 8 
avid ies ic ” rm Ry ” i. . ” = 5 ” 7 » * 5 
8.G = = ” = - | Forse - > ” ° 5 99 = » = 4 
: You, a a ” rg - Wick = = 9 bad oO ” = ” = 4 

» Young - = ” es - | Forse - ? ” rs 5 ” Pe ”» ° 3 
8 Cormack . - AS -| Wick - : = 5 - - 3 
i Nicoll ad < 9 es bg ”? Ps a : x 5 s = = 4 
nn Nicoll, sen. Z ” 7 = | Lybster . ” = 5 ” = » * 4 

£. TOTAL Estimuted I.oss, 
, Lybster, David Elder, 
November 1848. Ofticer of Fisheries. 
579. H 2 
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LIST of Wrecks of Frsu1ne@ Boats in the Helmsdale District, on the Morning of the 19th August 1848. 


_ the harbour. 


Name of Skipper or Number | Estimated 
Oona ecards to Where Built. ee a ee of Lives | Value of Where Wrecked or Lost. 
[5 Men in each Boat. ] mney: 8 : Lost. | Boats Lost. 
£. 

Alex. Ramsay - - | Newhaven - | Leith - - | Helmadale - 3 10 Helmsdale; overset on the bar. 

John M‘Kenzie_ - - | Lochbroom - | Wick - - » ° - 1 14 Ditto - ~- ditto. 

David Raff - - -j| Portmaholmack | Avoch~ - = » 7 71 6 - 20 Run down at sea. 

Donald Main Wallace - | Nairn - - | Clachnaharry - » ° -| - - 10 - - Helmsdale; driven by the force of the 
river flood among the rocks at the entrance 
of the harbour. 

John Johnston - -| Petty - - ~ oe n 7° 5 30 -- Run down or foundered at ses; 10 
uccount of boat or crew. 

John Mackay - - | Berriedale - | Helmsdale - » 7 o 1 - - | -- The man lost; washed out at sea wher 

' hauling the nets. 

Donald Sutherland - | Dunbeath - - | Wick : - | Danbeath -/] - - 13 Dunbeath. 

Robert Gunn - - | Berriedale - | Helmsdale - » ° -{ - - 4 . 

Donald Mackay - - es - - | Wick a . oy ae ae eee ” 7 

Alex. Sutherland - -/| Dunbeath- - | Caithness- - ee A) (a as 3 

Alex. Mackay - ~- | Berriedale - » oo ¢ » 2 of ° 1 

William Gunn - - | Dunbeath - - * - - » ° e| e - 9 

Donald M Grigor - - ro - © | Wick - i » el! 2a ra 5 ! 

Kenneth M‘Iver - > ” - - | Caithness - - » 7 -| - - 3 : 

George Miller - -! Latheron Wheel ae wa oe te ey ie See cage yon caepseeeale 

Donald Beton - -{ Dunbeath-— - a a yo Oe els 2 1 - Ae ae beine dihad oct cr Aare 

David Sinclair - - ° - | Wick - - - acl’ 2a, 2 12 y their being dri out of the harbour 

: clair ” : ” by the river flood, and then smashed on 

William Sinclair - ~ Ss - - | Caithness - - no -| - - 4 the beach by the su 

Jon. M‘Intosh ~~ - 9 - - » - - —— oa ee s 6 os Tge. 

John Gunn - -— - » oc ° » oo ° » - of ° 4 

David Cormack - a i - - | Dunbeath - = a: ee as - 3 

John Cormack -~— - » 7° » - * » °c ef] is 9 

Benjn. Sutherland - a - - | Wick - é = _ m a 9 

John Mackay - - s - - | Caithness - : » Sr? Je “i 5 . 

James Mackay - -j| Lybster =  - » ° | Lybster : 3 30 >= Dunbeath; overset when running for 


N. B.—Six boats were entirely lost, 18 damaged, value 194/.; the ascertained loss and damace to nets is valued at 358 J., making @ total of 
6521., but the value of nets lost and damaged, not ascertained, would swell the amount to about 809 /. The 13 men drowned left nine widows aod 


25 children. 


Helmsdale, (,eorge Macphail, 
1 November 1848. 7 Officer of the Fishery. 
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Appendix, No. 12. RETURN of Boats Lost or Damaged belonging to the Port Gordon Vi-trict, in the Gale of the 


—_— 19th August 1848, 
Port Gordon 
Ret f Wrecks. 
ene Sir, Office for the Fisherie~. Cullen, 14 November 1848. 


— 


I wave had the honour to receive your letter of the 28th ultimo, au I rezret that I have not been 
able, in consequence of the scattered state of the villages in the district. and the difficulty of obtainin 
correct information among the fishermen on the subject, to furnish you with the information required 
before this time. I now enclose the form you sent me, which I have fille:| up, according to your request, 
froin the best information 1 could obtain on the subject, and I trust you will find it correct. 

It is much to be regretted that the loss has been so serious, and that th want of harbour accommoda- 
tion has been partly the means of so much loss of life and property, fur there can be no doubt, were 
proper harbours erected in this populous district, to which upwards of 4:4) herring fishing boats belong, 
respectable wealthy curers would come and prosecute the fishing in thi< «istrict, instead of engaging 
the boats for some other stations, which have been far too crowded with Jats in the fishing season for 
several years past; and the fishermen and their families would enjov wire safety and comfort fishing 
in their own district, and the population in general would feel the beneticinl effects thereof in many 
respects; and I believe that the fishermen would agree to be assesse.! in » certain sum annually per 
boat for the erection of harbours on the coast, providing Government woul! «rant a sum equal to that 
contributed by the fishermen for that purpose. 

l am, &c. 
Captain Washington, r. N., Admiralty. William Sutherland. 


No loss of life or of boat took place in this district, but 51 boats beli.zine to the district, fishing at 
Wick and at Peterhead, were more or less dainaged in the gales of the th August: 26 lives were lost 
ut ond off Peterhead, and there, and at Wick, property belonging tu the Port Gordon district was lost 
and damaged to the extent of 1,877 1, - 


RETURN 
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RETURN of Boats Lost or DAMAGED belonging to the Port Gordon District, in the Gale of the 19th August 1848. 


Number of Crew. 3 43 tt . 
Name of Skipper Where Where - 8 ee Les Where Wrecked or 
Where Built. 3 aog 
or Owner. belonging to. Fishing from. | pi shor Lands- S e & 2 Damaged. 
men, | men. | BOY8- | Se 
__. 
James Smith - | Port Gordon - | Cullen - - | Peterhead - - 3 2 = 5 100 | At Sea, off Peterhead. 
James Smith - » °° >| Buckie - - o> ° - 2 2 l1j- ° 90 | At Peterhead Harbour. 
Alex. Shippard - 2 » ° - | Fifeshire “ » * * - 2 2 - |l- - 10 | Peterhead Bay. 
Alex.Coul - - = = » * | Cullen- = - »c- 7 8 3 2 - |- - 10 ‘5 
Wo. Addison - - | Cullen - - se - - » ° e - 3 l 1 - = 94 | Peterhead Harbour. 
Alex. Findlay - » 7 ° » - * so 2 3 2 - |- - 95 3 
Wm. Runcie - - » * - » oo * » * - - 2 2 1 1 26 | Burnhaven, Peterhead. 
James Thain - -| Findochty - ne = : » > le 5 - 1 6 80 | at Sea, off Peterhead. 
James Taylor - » *- ¢ » 7° ° » * - - 4 - a - 15 | Peterhead Harbour. 
George Smith - - | Portessie -| Portessie - » 2 °° : 4 1 1 je - 30 sg 
John Clark - - - » * ° » * - oe - - 2 3 - [- - 8 s 
James Anderson - - | Port Knockie | Cullen - - » * - - 3 2 1 |- ° 57 96 
John Innes - - “| » ° - | Port Knockie a - - 3 2 ] - - 100 - 
Keneth Macdonald - » ° - » - - » - - 3 1 1 |- - 12 | Burnhaven, Peterhead. 
John Wood - - - » ° - » ° - ats - - 2 2 2 |- - 9 ” 
Alex. Goodbrand - - » ° - |} Cullen ~ - | Broadhaven, Wick 4 1 1 }- ° 16 | Broadhaven, Wick. 
John Donaldson -— - » - °{ Portessie - ” - 3 1 1 je - 7 - 
Geo. Mair (Bobbon) » - | Cullen - -{| Milrock, Wick - 3 3 9 | Milrock, Wick. 
Geo. Wood (King) » «° | Port Knockie | Broadhaven, Wick 2 3 Broadhaven, Wick. 
John Pirie ( Boxer) » ° >| Cullen-  - Pa - - 3 2 Po 
Alex. Sclater (Haser) »- » 7 ° » © | Ramsigoe, Wick - 3 2 - | - 11 | Ramsigoe, Wick. 
James Falkner - - » 7 °° » © ©] Milrock, Wick - 2 3 1 |- - 4 | Milrock, Wick. 
Alex.Mair - - => » 7° os = = ” - 3 2 1 j{- : 15 is 
Wm. Wood (Wilkin) - » 2 8 » ° =| Ramsigoe, Wick - 3 1 2 |- - 6 | Ramsigoe, Wick. 
Jas, Mair (Shavy) = » °°] Port Knockie ‘i - 2 3 1 ]- - 6 5 
Geo Mair (Big) - - » ° - » ° -| Wick - - - 3 1 1 12 | Lost nets at sea. 
Jas. Wood (Deacon) - » - {Cullen - - | Fraserburgh - 2 2 1 40 + 
David Falkner - : » ° - » ° - | Ramsigoe, Wick - 2 3 5 | Ramsigoe, Wick. 
Alex. Geades (Sarak) - | Buckie - - » ° °° | Peterhead - - 2 3 38 | Peterhead Harbour. 
Alex. Cowie (Didle) - » °° © Portessie - a: ° - 2 2 15 Pa 
Geo. Cowie (Dosie) - pe - » ° - ene - ° 2 3 67 ‘i 
Alex. Jappie - » © °|Cullen- = - »- 7 © 2 3 16 ot 
Wm. Murray (Cone) - » ° - | Portessie - »? 2 © 3 2 50 _ 
Geo.Cowie (Carrot) - » © °{Cullen- = - »e- © © 2 3 66 
John Cowie (Carrot) - » * - | Portessie - » ° - - 2 2 2 s 
Wm. Cowie (Rosie) - » -| Callen- - »-c 2 © 2 3 90 
John Cowie (Bullen) - » * - | Buckie- — - » 2° 78 © 3 2 99 zs 
Alex. Cowie (Dodle) - » -* | Portessie - »- 2 | 2 2 104 | At sea off Peterhend. 
Geo. Cowie (Bullen) - ss = - | Cullen - - » * - ° 2 3 15 Peterhead Harbour. 
William Cowie (Doad) - »n - °° | Portessie - » * - - 2 3 20 
Geo. Marray (Prince) - » 7 ° x » 7 3 ° 2 3 36 Ps 
Peter Murray (Cootie) - ” ° - is - » ° - - 3 2 15 4 
Alex. Cowie (Babie) - » ° >| Cullen- + » 7 7 © 2 2 40 ‘3 
John Cowie(Bahie) - » @ = » °° = ”» ° - - 2 2 15 i 
Wm. Reid (Boa) - = - » ° : » 7 ° » 7 ° - 3 2 81 
Geo. Murray (Sinaker) » °° - » °° - » ° - - 2 2 15 - 
Alex. Cowie, jun.(Didle)| » - | » - ° » 7 7 of 2 3 16 ” 
Wm. Cowie (Dougal) -| 5, - °| Portessic - » 7 2 2 3 3 3 
Peter Coul - - - » °° - » ° - » 7 - - 2 2 150 ” 
Alex. Cowie (Bullen) - » ° | Cullen - +! Backie - - 2 2 8 | BuckieRock,nearharbour. 
Wm. Macdonald - - » - | Portessie - » °° On the beach, near Port 


Gordon. 


Of 26 the men drowned, eight have left widows with 22 children. 


Office for the Pisheries, 


William Sutherland, 
Cullen, 14 November 1848. 


Officer of the Fishery. 
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BANFF. 


Minutes of Evidence taken at a Public Meeting held in the Council Chamber, at Banff, at 10 a. m., 
on Tuesday the 17th October 1848, before Captain Washinyton, x.N., Admiralty Inspector. 


Present :—-A. SouTER, Esq., Captain SKFNE, R.N., Inspecting Commander of the Coast-Guard 
of the District; A. Carny, Esq., Provost of Macduff; Major Rrip, Lieutenant Woopnam, 
W. R. Gorvon, Esq., W. Barctay, Esq., Dr. Wuyte; Councillors Mortimer, Woop, 
BANNERMAN, Mackay, Duncan, Nico_; Captain MacponaLp; G. Manson, Esq., Fishery 
Officer, &c. 


The Insprctor, on taking the Chair, stated, that the object of the meeting was an inquiry into the 
losses cansed by the vale of the 19th Angust last, and that he was gratified to learn that no loss of Jife 
or of property in hoats occurred in the Banff District. Still, in an inquiry relating to the interests of the 
herring fisheries, it was not to be expected that a district so important in the foreign commission 
business as that of Banff would be overlooked. The losses that had lately occurred were of a most 
calamitous nature, and it was of the utmost importance that measures should be adopted to prevent 
their recurrence; and he should be glad to have the evidence of any parties present as to what would 
be the best means to adopt for this purpose-—as to whether, for example, the boats used in the herring 
fishing were of the best build and rig--whether the harbours could be improved—-or whether there 
were any suggestions to be made as to other matters affecting the fishing. 

It was to be understood that the present was a public ria and he read his letter of instructions 
from the Admiralty, as the authority for holding the ay: n tLe course of the morning he had, in 
company with Captain Skene, R.N., ee Commender of the Coast-guard of the district, and 
several of the trustees, walked rouna the 
Opening between tlie new and old harbour. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Mackay, Fishcurer, and proprietor of an important distilling establishment jp the 
neighbourhood, examined :— Has been for the last 40 years engaged asa fishcurer. Thinks the present 
boat suitable to the herring fishing; but that is a matter, he thinks, would be best decided by the 
opinion of the fishermen. Hfas seen the Weymouth boats; dces not think that the half-deck in use in 
these boats adds to their safety; it only screens the men from wet. A complete deck might afford a 
little protection against a heavy sea, but fishermen said it would be inconvenient for the fishery. I¢ 
aware that the Banff herrings rank high in the market. So much is this the case that the curers on the 
Caithness coast, and on various parts of the Moray Firth, brand their herrings with the word « Banff,” 
which they are not entitled to do, and which is a species of forgery. Attributes the great su eriority of 
the Banff herrings in part, to the circumstance that they are generally got in moderate quantities, which 
allows the curer to bestow more care on their preparation. On the Caithness coast, the herrings are 
frequently got in overpowering quantities, which renders it almost impossible for the curer to do justice 
to them. The brand he had mentioned is a private one affixed by the curers, and is totally distinct from 
that of the Fishery Board. Thinks the Fishery Board may have been very useful at first, but does not 
think it of any use at all now. By “at first,” he means at the institution of the Board, about 30 years 
ago. ‘I'he brand may still be of some use in the Continental markets; but in Ireland, purchasers do not 
care a fig for the brand, and herrings there sell us well without as with a brand; it is disregarded all 
togetlier. At first, when considerable ignorance prevailed on the subject, some curers might cure in a 
careless manner, and tlie supervision of the fishery officer did act as a check; but now the curers all see 
that it is their own interest to cure properly. Jn his opinion, the Fishery Board do not understand 
their business, He does not find the inspection by the fishery officer cause any delay. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the 15 days, which the regulations of the Fishery Poard require the herrings to lie in salt 
before receiving the official brand, is too long a period ; 10 or 12 days would be sufficient. The system 
of curing is now well understood, and he believes that the present race of fishcurers would cure ag well 
without as with a Board of Inspection. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Simpson, of Nisbet & Co., examined :— Does not agree with Mr. Mackay in think- 
ing the Fishery Board of no use; thinks the inspection of the officer of the Board very heneficial to the 
trade. Is of opinion that the boats employed in the fislery are suitable to the occupation, but thinks, 
that in many instances, they are not sufficiently manned. Most of the crews er eiked in the fishing are 
one-half landsmen. There are four hands in each boat, two of whom are generally landsmen, the others 
being used tothe sea. This system common along the entire coast. Thinks that this insufficient manning 
may have caused losses, but cannot name any special instance in which loss occurred from insufficient 
manning. One effect of the systein of employing landsmen js over-production of the article of herrings. 
The markets have, of late years, been overstocked, and curers have not been able to realize their own 
money. Is of opinion that fishermen could be found in sufhicient numbers. 


Mr. Mackay.—I don’t see how this can be the case, as at present all the fishermen are already 
employed in the herring fishing. 


Mr. Simpson.—lIf, however, none but fishermen were employed, there would not be such an exces- 
sive supply of fish, and the trade would be better. The Jandsmen are composed of all trades, and com- 
rise ut times farm labourers, tailors, shoemakers, merchants, &c. Does not think that large-decked 
boats could be used on the coast, owing to the shallowness of our harbours. Another objection to large 
boats is, that even at present, with their small boats, it is found that fishermen are very unable to replace 
them when lost or damaged. Does not think it would be advisable that the curer should provide the 
boat, inasmuch as a man generally takes more care of his own property than of other people’s. Does 
not think that a half-deck would save a boat from sinking. The mercantile house he is connected 
with generally employs from 30 to 40 boats in the seasun, at different stations along the coast. Is of 
Opinion that the Mistiery Board should be maintained, and believes that its abolition would be the 
worst thing that could befall the British fishery. Believes that the regulation of the Board, which 
requires herrings to lie in salt 15 days before they receive the brand, might be altered so as to require 
only 12 days, which would afford a great facility to the trade. 


Mr. GILBERT Manson, Fishery Officer for the district, examined :—-Has been fishery officer here for 
33 years ; 135 boats generally fish in the district ; 93 belong toit. All are open boats, and, with the 
exception of some half-a-dozen, which are sloop-rigged, have the ordinary lug-sail. No loss of boats 
occurred in the district during the storm of August 19. Does not recollect of any losses of boats in the 
district in any year during the fishing season. Being asked whether he thought the regulation of the 
Board requiring herrings to be in salt 15 days before receiving the brand might be re axed, and the 
period lessened! he said he thought the barrels could be very well filled, and might be allowed to 
receive the brand at the end of 10 or 12 days, provided the herrings were well cured. He quite agreed 


with 


1arbour, and inspected the works, and fully approved of the 
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with Mr. Simpson that there were a great many landsmen engaged in the herring fishing; and he Appendix, No. 18, 


knew that the curers complained that they could not get the prices for the fish they used to obtain. If, 
however, this arose from over-production, they had the remedy in their own hands. Let them engage 


BANFF. 


fewer boats, or offer less reinuneration, and they would find the fish become scarcer. It must be the Evidence taken on the 


curers who must first draw back, and the fisherinen will then have no inducement to engage hired 
men. 


Mr. Macxay.—The fishcurers have themselves to blame for the number of landsmen in the trade 
The fishcurers pay the fishermen too high sums, which enables men who had formerly a quarter of 
a fleet of nets to obtain half a flect, and these they seek to employ; and by this means more hired 
men are yearly engaged. The fislcurers have lately been paying the fishermen at a very foolish rate. 


JamMEs Cormack, Fisherman, examined :—He had been for 38 years fisherman in Banff. Thinks 
the present build of the boats the one best adapted for the purpose of the fishing that he had 
ever fallenin with. It is open entirely, and has lug sails. Hualf-decked hoats and whole-decked boats 
would not be so handy. Has seen Yarinouth boats—-they are half-decked; they would draw too much 
water, and would not allow the boats to get into the harbours at all times of the tide The herrings 
must be delivered as soon as caught, as otherwise they get spoiled. Has carried in his boat 80 crans of 
herrings, which he has often caught; a cran weighs nearly three cwt. Boats can carry about 13 
or 14 tons. They carry no ballast, nor any stones, except those used in sinking the nets, which 
do not weigh halfa ton. Boats when loaded draw five and a half feet of water. The length of keel is 
20} feet; breadth a-midships, 14 feet. When catching herrings, the boats go off shore nbout eight, ten, 
or twenty miles ; and when fishing cod, go sometimes 70 or 8U miles. Knows that there are several 
landsmen employed in the fishing: that in Macduff there are some boats manned wholly by landsmen. 
In a storm, has been obliged to run into Macduff when he could not get into Banff. Has run fur the 
old harbour of Banff when it would hardly have been safe to have run for the new. That morning could 
not have run for the old harbour at low water, in consequence of the want of water at the entrance; 
could have run at half tide. Tide rises 11 feet in springs in the old channel. Could go into the new 
harbour at low water when a very strong breeze was blowing. Last July, when many vessels were 
wrecked at Peterhead, from 50 to 60 vessels got into the new harbour of Banff. The old channel was 
filled too, as far as it could from want of water. 


Mr. Watson, Inspector of Harbour Works, interposed to say that, on the same evening, a sloop, which 
was at anchor in the bay, was also got into the newchannel. A large passage boat also, plying between 
Inverness and Wick, which was also driven down the Firth, got into the new harbour in the following 
morning ; the first harbour she was able to enter along the whole coast. 


CorMack continued :—Has heard of the plan for closing up the old harbour, and sees the mole] on 
the tuble showing the alteration. Thinks it would be a great injury, and would be equal to closing up 
both harbours. Supposing the new jetty (Captain M‘Donald’s) taken down, it would not render the 
entrance to the new harbour much more easy ; the sea, which at present runs up the old channel, would, 
if that channel were built up, be driven into the mouth of the new harbour, and add much to the diffi- 
culty of entrance. Witness approves of the opening made between the two harbours. Recollects no wrecks 
during 2 great number of years. There are no signals to indicate the state of the tide at the entrance 
of the harbour, either by day or by night. There areno branch pilots; all the fishermen are pilots. There 
are no tide lights, There are two lights, which burn all night, and can be seen from a boat four or tive 
miles off. About seven years ago, a boat struck against the bight in the old channel and carried away 
her stern, and some of her planks, and sustained a loss of perhaps about 107. Is sure there were no 
landsmen in the boat. About tour weeks ago, a boat went on the rocks at the back of the east pier. 
The crew were all landsmen, and belonged to Macduff, though tishing at Banff. No lives were lost, 
but the boat was damaged ; and it would take 20 /. to repair her. 


Mr. Mackay here interposed to say, that the loss was occasioned, not by the circumstance of the 
crew being landsmen, but because they were ignorant of the rock, which 1s covered at high water, on 
which the boat struck. The same thing might have happened to any parties unacquainted with the 
harbour. It was perfectly calm weather when the accident took place. 


The INSPECTOR remarked upon the danger attending the want of tide lights, and some apparatus for 
making signals to vessels, It might be all very well to allow the p!lot to judge as to the proper time to 
bring in a vessel, supposing him to have a tide table in his pocket; but this he was not always likely to 
have ; and, moreover, every one knew that, with certain winds, the tides would sometimes rise two or 
three feet less or more as the case might be. 


Mr. A. Carny, Provost of Macduff, examined :— Has been engaged as a fishcurer in Macduff since the 
ear 1817. Considers the present boats well adapted for the nature of the work. Does not think there 
18 any necessity for Jeske boats which could not he so well worked. . Does not thiuk that the late 
losses were owing to the nature or size of tlhe boats. The brand of the Fishery Board might be of use 
in some cases. In the foreign market, it is a kind of guarantee of the quality of the fish. Thinks the 
fish are kept too long before receiving the brand. [nstead of 15, from 1U to 12 days would be sufficient. 
The Fishing Board have never expended any money upon the improvement of Macduff harbour, [ Mr. 
Manson, the fishery officer, here explained, that the regulations of the Fishery Board would not permit 
them to give aid to any harbours at which, like Banff and Macduff, shore dues were levied upon the fishing 
Laan Mr. Carny considered the boats eee) manned. Thinks it better to leave the Lonats to be 
provided by the fishermen, as at present, instead of the curers finding them. He wished to express his 
opinion that Government ought to exert itself, and do something to find a market for the herrings. 
ritish herrings were, owing to the high duties imposed, virtually excluded from a part Russia, and 
France. In some cases, the duty imposed was higher than the valne of the article. He also complained 
of a want of accommodation at the harbour for the buats employed at the fishing. 


GrorceE WILson, Fisherman, Macduff, has been for 38 years at sea. Has out of that time sailed for 
12 years from the port of Banff. Is of opinion that a larger-sized boat would be of no use in the herring 
fishery. A larger boat would require weightier material, and weightier muterial would not catch so 
many herrings. Has seen boats come from Yarmouth to fish in the Moray Firth, which were invariably 
unsuccessful. Their nets did not catch the herrings, Assigns as a reason for this, that the water in the 
Firth is clearer than that in which, aniong the yellow sands off Yarmouth, the boats in that quarter are 
accustomed to fish. No boats now come trom Vermouth to fish. They come to purchase fish, Would 
not approve of sloop-rigged boats. They would require more spurs, and thus add to the weight of the 
boat. Hasa barometer. The fishermen in Macduff generally have barometers; so also have those in 
Banff. Great want of accommodation for the fishing boats exists at Macduff. In rough weather, during 
the fishing season, he would rather take Bantf Harbour than Macduff, and he would do this simply on 
account of the want of accommodation in Macduff Harbour. Ina gale, such as it was during that day, 
he would, as a sailor, say it would be impossible to tuke the new harbour of Bunff. He considers block 
ing up the old channel to be equal to shutting up the harbour altogether. Ifthe new jetty were removed, 
he would, as a sailor, say it was impossible to hold a ship in the new harbour. There was not now the 
same facility in taking the old channel that there wus before the new north pier was erected. 
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Captain Maturieson, of the schooner Clunie, examined :—Could take the new harbour at any time 
in moderate weather. Would not attempt to take either harbour in such a day as this. If the weather 
is such that a vessel can come with safety into the bay, she can enter the new harbour. Two-thirds of 
the vessels which enter the harbours enter the new basin to lighten before they can go into the old 
harbour. 


Bailie Woop here stated that the London Shipping Company’s clipper schooners almost invariably 
took the new harbour, the Sorereign having only been about four or five times in the old harbour, and the 
Royal Consort never having been in it at all. He also stated that these were the largest vessels that 
usually frequent the port. 


Coptain Macponatp observed, that the new harbour has 17 feet depth at its entrance at high water 
spring tides, and that it is the best harbour along the coast. 


The InspecTor.—A vessel, however, may be sometimes driven into the bay, and may be unable to 
work out; of what avail would the new harbour entrance be to her? 


Mr. MaTHIESON.—I¢ is seldom that such cases occur; perhaps once in a year. 


The INsrEcror.— But is it not of importance to provide for the safety of such a vessel? The question 
seems to be, by building up the old channel you get more harbour accommodation, but you diminish the 
facility of entrance, and, in cases of storm, render it impossible for any vessel to enter. In 99 cases in 
100, the vessels may get in, but is it not of importance that this hundredth vessel should also have a 
chance of safety? 

Captain MatHIEson did not think there was much difference in either harbour as to facility of 
access. There is no place where a vessel will receive more damage than the old channel, if she be there 
any time during a storm. The bottom is composed of hard rock. Does not think that the sea which at 
present goes up the old channel would go into the new harbour, at least not much of it. Since the 
north quay was built less sea has come into the old channel. 


Captain Paterson examined as to the comparative facility of access of the old and new channels. 
Would not attempt to run the new harbour in a day so stormy as this. Has run into Banff and entered 
the old channel with more sea on than to-day. 


Jamrs PaTERsON, Macduff, has been 2] years a fisherman there. Thinks the boats suit the nature 
of the work. Could not manage larger ones. Never heard of any losses at sea in consequence of the 
size of the boats. All the losses occur when the boats approach the shore. Boats might ride out at 
their nets, but the fishermen are anxious to get in. Little difficulty in taking Macduff in a storm, but 
in rough weather, if the harbour be full of boats, there is certain destruction within. One year several 
boats were broken in the harbour. He himself employed two hired men last year, but always takes 
fishermen if he can get them. Has a barometer, and adds, ‘‘ it has often made me lose many a good 
shot.” [The InspEcToR.—It is true that the barometer is not always to be depended on, as I believe 
it always rises in a north-east gale; generally, however, it is a useful guide. | itness does not belong 
to the Shipwrecked Fishermen’s Society. None of the fishermen that he knuws of belong to the 
society. 

The InsPEcTOR strongly recommended that all the fishermen should join that society, by payment 
of half-a-crown a year, to which they would, in case of loss of life or of property, obtain very consider- 
able and very seasonable assistance. 


Captain Epwarps, the Harbour-master, examined :—There are life buoys at the harbour. There 
are no life lines. Ballast and the sand excavated from the harbour is taken out into the bay by a 
lighter, and thrown out some 300 fathoms to the nurthward, in five or six fathoms water. 


The Insprctor strongly recommended the procuring of life lines, which were often of great service, 
and at Wick, during the storm, might have been the means of preventing some of the loss of life 
which had occurred. He also pointed out the impropriety of depositing ballast in such shallow water, 
stating that it was contrary to the Act of Parliament, which directed that no ballast should be deposited 
in any anchorage or roadstead. 


Dr. WHITE said, the “ Harbour of Banff” extended up the mouth of the Dovern as far as the bridge, 
and over that portion of the river the magistrates had control. If they had done their duty, they 
might, with a little expenditure, have turned the course of the river eastward, and thus have pre- 
vented much of the sand entering the harbour. 


Mr. Woop remarked, it was easy to say that the magistrates might do so and so, but where were the 
funds to come from? 

Some conversation arose respecting the alterations on the harbour, which had been begun without 
the Admiralty being made acquainted with them. The trustees present all said they were unaware of 
the Act of Parliament requiring notice to be given to the Admiralty of such alterations, and the 
Inspector said that Captain M‘Donald had, he conceived, done no more than his duty in informing 
the Admiralty of the alterations contemplated. 


The following letter was read from Mr. Garden Grant, of the firm of Grant & Co.: 


Sir, Banff, 17 October 1848. 

I RECFIVED your note, intimating that Captain Washington, Rr. N., will attend a public meeting 
this morning for the purpose of inquiring into the causes of the disasters to the fishermen prosecuting 
the herring catch on ovr and the Caithness coast on the 19th of August last, with a view to the 
prevention of such in future, by the improvement of the boats, or of the harbours, or otherwise. The 
19th of August will long and most vividly sustain a most melancholy freshness in the memory of all 
whu were spectators of the awful scenes then passing, but particularly in that of the class who so 
deeply suffered on the occasion. I regret my inability to attend this meeting, but feeling much 
interest in the object of it, I cannot forbear aadressing to you a few remarks, which, if you consider 
at all bearing on the subject, you may please to communicate to the Inspector. 


I know every harbour well from Peterhead to Wick, and assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
in their present state they are quite inefficient ‘or tl.e prevention of such disasters as those of the 
19th of August, being only accessible at certain, and not at all times, of the tide. 


To any person at all versant with the working of the fisheries, it must at once be apparent that the 
calling of the fisherman on these coasts must always be attended with a more than usual degree of 
danger from the rocky nature of the shores of the north-east coast of Scotland; but that the risk attend- 
ing his laborious occupations can be lessened, and that to a most material extent, is also clear, by 
supplying, at intervals, “‘ harbours of refuge,” accessible at all times of tide. A great deal is presently 
being written about procuring a larger class of bouts for the prosecution of the herring fishing, in short, 
decked vessels or busses, such as the Dutch have; but the advocates for this description of craft seem 
to overlook the important fact, that a very great portion of the herrings caught on the coast of Scotland 
is got in-shore, and a larger boat than the one in use just now would be a disadvantage rather than 
otherwise. It is not larger boats that our fishermen want; it is one or two deep-water harbours on each 
side of the Firth; in fact, harbours of refuge; and until such are obtained, the country will periodically 

have 
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have to lament the loss of many of her hardy fishermen, and much valuable property besides. I may 
also here remark, that consequent on the general and increasing prosecution of the haddock and cod 
fisheries along these shores, greater need than ever of deep-water harbours will soon exist. 

From the small number of boats prosecuting the herring fishing in this immediate district, the losses 
have been comparatively unimportant. During the past season, however, there was one occasion which 
seemed likely to add to the catalogue of losses, and it might have been amongst the most fearful of late 

ears; [ inean the nieht on which some 70 or 80 boats ran into the entrance of our new harbour in a 

eavy north-west gale, the only place of satety on this line of coast at the time—low water. Had the 
wind come away from north-east with the same violence, at the time of tide, as it did from north-west 
on the occasion referred to, what would have been the fate of the boats in question? I think the answer 
is clear; the majority of them would have been total wrecks. 

I think it unnecessary to go into any particulars as to the importance of the Scotch Herring Fisheries 
in a national point of view; this is now generally acknowledged ; but when it is considered that during 
the season upwards of 2,000 boats, manned by more than 10,000 men, nightly leave our shores, say from 
Peterhead to Wick, it must surely be conceded that a strong, a very strong claim exists in their behalf 
on the Government of this country, for the great desideratum to the security of life and property in 
their most arduous vocation, viz., a few harbours of refuge. 

| I remain, &c. 
James Smith, Esq. : Garden Grant. 


This concluded the inquiry. There being no fishermen from Buckie present, Captain Skene, zn. N., 
Inspecting Commander of the hs Siete of the district, undertook to visit that place, and to make 
the necessary inquiries there. He subsequently transmitted the following statement : 


Buckie Harbour is formed of a frame of wood, filled with the excavations of the rocks taken out of 
the basin; the basin, in breadth, is upwards of 300 feet; and the length of each head, running 
out into the sea, is about 250 feet ; the entrance to the harbour is in the centre of the basin, opening 
to north-east, being formed by two heads of 100 feet, or thereby, starting from each of the out- 
running heads above mentioned. Upon consulting the most experienced men in this place, they give 
their opinion, as follows, regarding the improvements that could be made on the present harbour: 
—By closing up the present mouth of the harbour, and opening one in the west-north-west angle, it 
would require also the west head of the harbour to be extended farther west about 100 feet; and the 
depth of water there, that being the proposed entrance, is about 9 to 10 feet low water. The rocks 
round about the present harbour are partly serviceable as a breakwater, as they are covered only at 
half-tide. The present harbour will not require to be enlarged, but built round about on the sea side 
of it, or outside with stone. The probable expense of the improvements above mentioned, and others 
about the work necessary, would amount to 1,600 2, which would make a complete harbour of safety for 
vessels or boats in any state of weather. The present harbour was erected by the fishermen of this place; 
but a Jarge amount of debt still stands unpaid, on account of the disasters and losses sustained at the 
past herring fishing. 


The following is a statement of the archer given to me by parties here, who have a full know- 
ledge of the losses sustained by the fishermen in this place during the past herring fishing at Peter- 
head :—12 boats totally wrecked; 8 severely damaged; and nets lost, amounting to about 1,900L 
These losses are fully ascertained; but there are some still not yet reported. There were 11 lives lost. 


Belonging to Port Gordon—There were lost, at Peterhead, three boats, totally wrecked ; and the 
Joss of nets would amount to upwards of 2001 Five lives lost. 


Belonging to Portessie, and lost as above—One boat, totally wrecked, and two damaged, with nets, 
amounting to about 200L No lives lost. 


eenaine to Findochty, and lost in manner as above—One boat, totally lost, with nets amounting to 
1002 Five lives lost. 


The opinion of the fishermen bene is, that the above losses were caused by stress of weather, to 
the harbour lights being out, and the men steering to a light in a dwelling-house adjoining the harbour, 
which brought them close to the rocks before the mistake was discovered. 


I hereby certify that the above statements regarding the harbour, and losses of boats and nets, is true 
and correct, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Robert Johnstone, 
Buckie, 20 October 1848. Chief Boatman in Charge. 


Note.—In the above, it is mentioned that the harbour was erected by the fishermen; but it was 
erected by the Rev. Robert Shanks, minister, Free Church, Buckie, wholly at his expense ; and there 
are some debts on the same, which he is solely liable for. The fishermen are due him a large sum yet, 
which it may be feared will remain due by them for some years, from the inability of the parties. 
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Minutes of Evidence taken at a Public Meeting, held in the Town Hall at Fraserburgh, at 10 a. m. on 
Wednesday, the 18th October 1848, before Captain Washington, k. N., Admiralty Inspector. 


Present :—Bailie Coatmens, Chief Magistrate; Jonn Parx, Esq.; Ropert STEPHEN, Esq.; 
Lewis CHALMERS, jun., Esq.; CHARLES MacsxEaTH, Esq.; KEARNEY WHITR, Esq., of the Coast 
Guard ; GkorGE Low, Esq.; PETER CuMINE, Esq.; WM. WoopMAN, Esq.; THoMas BREMNER, 
Esq.; Davip Mizne, Esq.; James Carpno, Esq.; JouN Wemyss, Esq.; ALEXANDER BRUCE, 
Esq.; A. SuTH#ERLAND, Esq., Fishery Officer; Joun Lawson, Esq.; Gsofiaz Orriognr, Esq. ; 
and a large body of lishermen and Pilots. 


The Inspector, on taking the Chair, stated the objects of the meeting, which he said was a public 
meeting, and open to any one, and read his instructions from the Admiralty. He was glad to learn 
that during the gale of the 19th August last, no loss of life or of property in boats occurred in the Fra- 
serburgh Diatrict. Still in an inquiry relating to the herring fishery, a place so important as Fraser- 
burgh, from which upwards of 400 boats fished during the last season, could not be overlooked. 
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He observed, that during the morning, accompanied by the officer of the coast guard, the chief magis- 
trate, and several of the harbour trustees, he had walked round both the north and south piers, and 
inspected the harbours. He had visited the spot, at the back of the north pier, which it was pro- 
posed to enclose as a harbour for fishing boats, and observed that, notwithstanding the heavy north- 
east gale that was blowing, the water within the ledge of rocks was quite smooth. He had ales exa- 
mined the life-boat, and the rockets at the coast-guard station, where he remarked that the efficient state 
of the apparatus, and the cleanliness and good order of the station, was highly creditable both to the 
officer and the men. 


Mr. ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Fishery Officer, examined:—Had been for 33 years fishery officer at 
Fraserburgh. The district extended from Pennan to Rattray, a distance of 22 miles, and comprehended 
the stations of Fraserburgh, Rosehearty, and Pennan. There were 433 boats, large and small, fishing in 
the district last year, of which 347 were herring boats. Remembers the 19th of August. No bvats 
belonging to Fraserburgh, that he is aware of, were damaged on that occasion. Some nets were lost; 
but he cannot tell how many. Makes no report on these matters to the Fishery Board. Remembers no 
losses of boats in the district during the last 10 years. Believes that the fishermen consider the boats 
fully large enough. Cannot speak as to the merits of decked and half-decked boats. Considers it neces- 
sary, to the proper cure of the fish, that 16 days should elapse from their first being laid in salt till the 
receive the brand. Knows that a great many go away in the early part of the season without the brand. 
Is confident that had the harbour of Fraserburgh been of easy access, and safe when entered, nearly all 
the boats belonging to Peterhead would have made for it, and the loss which occurred there would 
have been prevented. Tiere are generally five men, or four men and a boy, in a boat. Knows that 
there are often hired men employed. Conversed with a fisherman last night, who said, in his boat, be- 
sides himself, there were four hands, all of whom were hired men. The engnging of the men lies entirely 
with the fishermen. 


Mr. Park, of the firm of John Wemyss & Co., examined :—He had been for 25 years engaged as a 
fishcurer. Thinks the cause of the late loss of life was the want of low water harbours on the coast. 
If there had been a good harbour at Fraserburgh, the Peterhead boats would have run down, and got 
safe in. The distance between the two ports is only 18 miles. A number of Peterhead boats did run 
for Fraserburgh and got safe in. At Fraserburgh, the great matter of complaint was want of harbour 
accommodation, there not being sufficient space for more than three-fourths of the number of boats at 
present fishing at the port. If they had had a very heavy fishing this year, they would not, from want 
of accommodation, have been able to get the fish landed in time to get them properly cured. Another 
complaint was the want of space for fishing stations, which at present are all scattered through the town, 
It was to the fishery that the town owed its prosperity; and the principal part of the harbour revenue 
was derived from the fishery. The revenue of the harbour trust was, he believed, about 1,8002, and of 
that sum he could say that certainly 1,0002, if not 1,2002, was derived from the fishery, in dues paid by 
the boats, by vessels bringing salt, and other articles required in connexion with the fishery. The best 
way of supplying the want of accommodation which the town suffers from, would be to construct a quay, 
running from the baths, along the back of the Inch Rocks, to the south-west end of the Inch Rocks, 
enclosing the whole space to the back of the north quay. The space enclosed would accommodate about 
600 fishing boats, and the ground would present ample room for the erection of curing stations close to 
the shore. This latter arrangement would afford a double advantage. The stations would be out of the 
town, and they would be so near as to save cartage, which is a source of expense, and also injures the 
fish. There had been no plan made, and they had no estimate, but he felt certain it would not cost 
20,0002. Mr. Gibb, younger, of Aberdeen, had drawn a plan of such a structure as be had mentioned, 
but had connected it with the proposed breakwater, and his estimate was about 56,0002. The interest 
of the fishery called for an expenditure to the extent of the former sum. Both the fishery and the trade 
of the port were on the increase. In 1828, there were only 130 boats fishing, while last year there were 
262 boats at Fraserburgh; and one year, in 1845, they had as many as 306. Knows the Buckie boats. 
Their build is different from those of Fraserburgh. They are broader at the stern. They have more 
beam; and they carry their beam further aft. Thinks the boats are well manned. Few boats take 
only one fisherinan ; and, of the hired men, the great majority have been engaged at the fishery for a 
number of years, from eight to ten perhaps. None of the crews contain above one inexperienced man. 
The boats which come from the south are all manned by fishermen. Only recollects of one boat having 
been swamped at sea; it was a Broadsea boat, which went down in 1838. The crew were never heard 
of. It was supposed they had taken too large a catch of fish, and shipping a heavy sea they were sunk. 
Has seen upwards of 100 crans in one boat. This, however, the best boats can only safely take in fine 
weather. If, when they had 100 crane on board, they shipped a sea, they must go to the bottom. | 


Mr, StrrHeEx, banker, here stated, that last season, a boat which had fished at Fraserburgh, after 
getting out of the harbour to go home, ran upon the rocks and was broken up. No lives lost. 


Mr. Park considers that the time fixed by the Fishery Board for the fish lying in salt before brand- 
ing should be shortened from 15 to 10 or 12 days. Herrings in the early part of the season regularly 
sent off to foreign markets without the brand. Thinks the brand has done good in raising the quality 
of the cure; and that fish-curers might, for their own interest, be constrained to keep up the character 
of the fish. Should not be afraid of their own brand losing its character in the market. Thinks the 
curing stations throughout the town objectionable on sanitary grounds. It would be an advantage, 
certainly, were they out of the town, but the inhabitants did not complain of them being offensive. 


Mr. ALEXANDER BRUCE examined :— Has been for 18 yearsa fishcurer in Fraserburgh. Agrees with 
Mr. Park as to the great necessity of harbour accommodation, and agreed with him also in recom- 
mending the plan he had pointed out. Does not agree with him, however, in thinking that the curing 
stations being placed throughout the town was not ground of complaint in a sanitary point of view. 
Cleanliness he considered essential to health, and let the curers do what they liked, they could not in 
the month of August keep their stations so clean and free from retuse of fish as could be wished. Thinks 
that the effect of the placing of the stations on the shore would have on the cleanliness and health of 
the town was an additional reason for carrying out the improvement on the harbour that had been 
recommended. Another reason for having the stations at the shore, would be the saving of expense in 
cartage, which damaged the herring, which, when green, were a very tender fish. What he considered 
should he first done, was to provide accommodation for the boats engaged in the fishing, upon the 
success of which the prosperity of the town depended. This could be afforded by building the quay 
last mentioned by Mr. Park, extending from the baths to the south-west end of the Inch Rocks; when 
it was done, and thg fishing thereby amply provided tor, the increasing revenue which would follow 
would enable them to construct larger works, if found necessary, as he had no doubt they would be. 
One grievance he-had much to complain of was, that the management of the harbour is completely 
taken out of the hands of the feuars of the town. The harbour trust is composed of 17 members, five of 
whom are elected by the feuars; tle remaining 12 are the town councillors, who are all ez-officto mem- 
bers of the Harbour Board. The town council are elected by Bailie Chalmers, who is himself appointed 
by Lord Saltoun. The effect is, that the feuars have actually no voice in the direction of the Board. 
The 12 votes of the councillors can always carry anything against the representatives of the feuars. 
He is of opinion that those who paid the rates should have some voice m the appropriation of the 

funds ; 
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funds; believes that there are too many landsmen employed in the fishing, but is not aware that any 
accidents have arisen froin insufheient manning. Is aware that the supply of herrings is greater than 
the demand. Does not think that employing hired men, landsmen, is a likely way of lowering the 
supply. He does not see, on looking at the matter closely, why those engaged in fisheuring should not 
be able to get on without inspection as well as those engaged in other trades. Thinks that if the brand 
of the Fishery Board were discontinued, some of the curers might suffer by it. Believes, however, that 
ultimately the curers would, for the sake of maintaining the character of their fish, be compelled to 
maintain the efficiency of their cure; thinks their own interest would lead them to do so. Ds not 
think that shortening of the time during which the fish are required to be in salt is much wanted. 
Some of the spent fish might take in the salt sufficiently well in 10 or 12 days; but is of opinion that 
the full fish would require about the tine now fixed by the Fishery Board. Would not recommend 
much relaxation of the regulation referred to. 


Grorcr Noster, Fisherman, examined :—Has been 44 vears engaged in the herring fishery at Fraser- 
burgh. During the herring fishery, fishermen are not to be got in suthcient numbers, and landsmen are 
in consequence obliged to be employed. A great number of what are called “landsmen” are West 
Highland men, who are quite capable of working the sails; the other landsmen are commonly men who 
have been engaged in the fishing for 10 or 12 years. There is never above one green man in a boat. 
Remembers the aterm of the 19th August last: was out at the fishing on that morning. When the 
storm cume on, was right off the Castle [of Kinnaird |, and was about four miles off. When the boats 
went out that night the weather was pretty favourable, but gloomy, and much fear was entertained 
fora storm. There are plenty of barometers among the fishermen, and sometimes they make mis- 
tukes too. There is no barometer in the harbour oftice. Thinks it would be of very great service 
were there one kept there, and its indications chalked up on a board outside, that the Aahermen might 
see it. The fishermen are often perplexed, and experience considerable anxiety in consequence of 
reports, Which may be true or false, of the state of the barometer. The plan mentioned would obviate 
this anxiety. The boats, while engaged in the berring fishing, are frequently close in-shore; often 
within half a mile of it. Sometimes they go east or west ulong the coast about five-and-twenty miles. 
During the last season has hauled his nets as tar east us Slains Castle. On the night of the 18th 
August it came on to blow about 12 o'clock; at one o’clock he hauled his nets and ran for the harbour. 
The time of tide was about half flood ; if it had been low water then, a good many of the boats would uot 
have been able to come in, and the consequences would have been fatal. During spring tides there is 
not room for more than 20 boats to come into the harbour at low water. It was spring tide on the 
night that the storm occurred; there were some boats which did not come in till the gale ceased. 
There is not above one half of the accommodation in the harbour that is required. Ilas not delivered 
herrings in Fraserburgh harbour above a dozen times during the last 10 years, but is obliged to go to 
the buck of the north pier to deliver them. His decided opinion is, that the best place for construct- 

lng any additional herons accommodation is the ear last mentioned by Mr. Park. This place, he 
conceived, was fitted by nature to afford shelter for boats. In its present state, a fleet of one hundred 
boats could, in the place he alluded to, ride afloat at low water. Had this place of refuge been built 
in, he considers that the most of the Peterhead boats would have run for it, and been safe. It is his 
opinion that Government might very well give something to aid in the construction of the quay Mr. 
Park had mentioned. Thinks the importance of the herring fishery carried on at Fraserburgh would 
warrant the outlay necessary to construct the works required. Believes the Harbour Trust has laid 
out money in excavating and repairing the harbour; but does not believe that any more has been 
laid out than has comein, [A reference was here made to the harbour books, which showed that 
there hud been a much greater income than expenditure.| Witness believes that the boats presently 
in use are as larce as the fishermen can manage. Thinks the open boats quite sufficient. A good 
many, perhaps one-half, of the Fraserburgh boats have a half-deck. His own has a_ half-deck. 
Decked boats are more comfortable than open boats. When the tishermen go a cod fishing, or go 
a long voyage for mussels, they keep their clothes dry, and allow them to sleep dry. Does not, however, 
think the decked bouts are any sater than open boats. There is even some additional risk connected 
with them. The deck being level with the gunwale, the fishermen, with wet boots, arc often in danyer 
of sliding, and so falling overboard. A railing might be put alung the deck, which might prevent 
accidents from slipping; but this is never done. The half-deck is of no use in the herring fishing. 
The fishermen can get no rest while out at. the herring fishing ; all the rest they get is while on shore. 
One of the great evils of the want of harbour accommodation is, that much time is lost in getting 
herrings delivered, which shortens the time the tishermen have for rest. If the last fishing had been 
as he had seen—averaging from 100 to 107 crans a boat, in a day—they would not have been able to 
have got the one-half landed in tine to admit of their being properly cured. From the want of 
harbour accommodation, it would have taken two days to cure them; and the curers would have had 
stinking fish to cure. Another evil arising from the want of a proper harbour is, that when the tide is 
down there is considerable difficulty in getting out of the harbour; and, in consequence, the fishermen 
are obliged to go out at half-tide, which often does not suit them, and also sumetimes shortens their 
time for rest. Has seen as many as 300 boats in the south harbour during stormy weather. They 
were all packed together, and many of them received considerable injury—one’s timbers going through 
the other’s ribs. The fishermen pay, as shore dues, the first crun of herrings they catch tor the season, 
which sell at 228. to 248. 


The Inspector.—Do you mean to say that you pay 248. of shore dues? Why, they told usin Banff 
and other places, that they only paid about 2s. Gd. for the season. 


WitTness.—Aye, we pay all that amount of harbour dues for being allowed to deliver our herrings at 
the outside of the harbour, to the great risk of our lives and property. Iam pretty well known here, 
and those that hear me may contradict me if they can; but I can say that I have not delivered a single 
cargo of herrings in the harbour of Fraserburgh for the last five years. 


The Ixnspector.—Yet you have always paid your cran of herrings, valued at 248.? 


Witness.—Yes. Being again examined as to the boats, says larger bouts would not suit the herring 
fishing. They might suit other kinds of fishing which are curried on at sea, but for the herring fishing, 
which requires the boats to come intu harbour every morning, they would not do at all. He also uvaln 
stated that half-decked boats offered no greater safety than open boats. The half-deck in use in Fraser- 
burgh is, properly, only a third deck. In the herring fishing this is only of use to a man who is a 
slurgvurd, who wishes to sleep while he should be looking after his nets. During the fishing a man who 
wishes to do bis duty would not go to sleep. The half-deck, as he had already stated, is only of use ip 
going for mussels, when the boats go sometimes GO or 100 miles away. It then keeps their clothes free 
from wet, and allows the crew to get a sleep in shelter. It is principally for this purpose that it is 
added to the boats. The gale of the 19th August last was a very heavy one. There has been as heavy 
aone since. To-day the gele is as heavy as one will see. Could not ride out to-day. Is convinced the 
fishing is the principal support of the town of Fraserburgh, and believes that if the fishing decline and 
leave the place, the town may be said to be ruined, and you may put up on every door “ A town to let.” 
The breakwater proposed to be erected would afford no accommodation to the boats employed in the 
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herring fishing. The quay proposed to be erected from the baths to the end of the south pier, he said, 
would afford all the accommodation that is required. There are no life-buoys nor life-lines at the 
harbour. There is a ladder or two on the south, but none on the north pier. 


WixiramM STEPHEN, Fisherman examined :—Has been for 38 years a fisherman in Fraserburgh. Has 
observed during that period a great increase in the shipping of the port. Believes that about 45 years 
ago the harbour dues were only 60/.; they are now about 1,8002. The shipping now belonging to the 

ace amounts to about 4,000 tons. Formerly the fishermen had to afford and uphold their own lights. 
I hey have now two capital lights at the harbourentrance. There are also lights along the quay, all of 
which were put up about four or five years ago. Previously to that time there were no lights, except 
lanterns kept by ihe fishermen themselves. As soon as the lights were asked for they were provided. 
The fishermen pay extra for the lights, They pay 1s. for the lights, besides the cran of herrings for 
harbour dues. Knows that considerable damage and loss of life occurred previous to the lights bein 
placed on the pier. The loss of life was caused by individuals falling into the harbour in the dark. Is 
not aware of any accidents that have occurred since the lights were erected. When the fishing was 
commenced maueh smaller boats were used than those now employed ; but the fishermen have gradually 
increased their size, till they conceive they have brought them to such a size that they cannot be 
further increased. Boats are built at Leith, at Montrose, and Fraserburgh. Does not think there 
is any one particular spot celebrated more than another for the build of the boat. The place 
selected depends much on the fishermen themselves. At Fraserburgh, very good boats are built by 
Mr. Webster. 


Mr. Joun WeEBsTER, shipbuilder, Fraserburgh, stated, in answer to some questions, that since he 
came to Fraserburgh, a few years ago, he had built 84 boats, the value of which was 3,864 /.; the average 
price of a boat heing 462. which includes masts, oars, &c.; that, to render the boat complete with sails 


costs about 722.; and that a fleet of nets, with buoys, cost about 80 2. 


Wirness does not approve of half-deck boats for fishing. Does not think the half-deck would 
save the boat from sinking. Does not think fore and eft rig would be so suitable as the lug-sail now 
in use. The boats with the lug-sail go very fast. Smugglers observed upon the coast are «always 
noticed to have lug-sails. Agrees wholly with what the previous witnesses have said regarding the advan- 
tages to be gained by the erection of a new north harbour. Thinks the increased prosperity of the town 
would warrant the outlay necessary to construct it. 


The INsPEcTOoR mentioned Aberdeen, Dundee, and Arbroath, as places where very great good had 
been done by spending money liberally oe harbour improvements. It appears from a Report of the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, that during the year 1846, there passed Kinnaird’s Head Light, 
close to Fraserburgh, not fewer than 7,700 laden vessels, carrying a million of tons. 


Wirness has seen as many as 86 vessels in the harbour at one time. The arrivals for the last 
twelvemonth, including all vessels in ballast or otherwise, were about 500; yet Fraserburgh is generally 
spoken of as a creek, and is said to helong to the port of Banff. 


Mr. Parx explained that having no custom-house at Fraserburgh, they had to proceed to Banff to 
get registered all vessels—to get a vessel’s clearance, when duties above 10/. were payable on her cargo~ 
to get a change of the captain’s name, &c. This was felt to be a great grievance, particularly as the 
shipping belonging to Fraserburgh was much greater than that belonging to Banff. Within the 
last 12 aoaee double the amount of duties had been payable from Fraserburgh to what were paid 
at Banff. 


Witwess employed one landsman in his boat. This individual has been with him for a series of 
years at the fishing, and he considers him as good as any regularly bred seaman. A good crew can 
always be had by paying. Believes that much damage occurs in consequence of hired men being 
employed. Boats well found generally. Some of the fishermen belong to the Shipwrecked Fishermen's 
Friendly Society. 


Mr. STEPHBN, banker, and honorary secretary to the society, said that at one time a good number did 
belong to the society; but now, he was sorry to say, there were not so many. He had often paid away 
considerable sums to fishermen who had belonged to the society, varying trom 80s. to 10/7. The sum 
paid by the members of the society is 2s. 6d. a year. 


The INsPectTor strongly urged upon the fishermen present the great importance of joining the 
society, showing the great benefits that might be obtained by the payment of so small a sum, and 
urging them to join it by the consideration that many noblemen and gentlemen subscribed to the fund, 
purely for the purpose of affording a means of aiding fishermen when they encountered heavy losses. 


Wrrwess stated that he did not belong to the society. He had always, he said, depended on his own 

 gabtin He was himeelf sober, and had not drank anything intoxicating for many years. He believes, 

owever, that many of the fishermen would drink as much in a morning as would pay their subscription 
to the society for a year. 


Mr. Sruon Miutwz, Harbour-master, examined :—Has been 50 years in Fraserburgh. Agrees with 
what Stephen and Noble said as to the size, build, and rig of the boats. Harbour often crowded in bad 
weather. The lights are not lighted in summer. The leading lights are lighted in July; they are 
lighted all the year round except from May to July. 


The InsPEcror here strongly recommended the keeping up of the light all the year round, especially 
where the difference in cost would only be a few shillings. A captain passes Fraserburgh between July 
and May, and sees a light. He may encounter a storm in the neighbourhood in the interval during 
which the light is discontinued; he runs in the direction of Fraserburgh, and arriving off where he 
supposes it should be, and, seeing no light, he is perplexed, and hasto run for some other place. He also 
recommended that a flag-staff should be prccuren: or that some method should be adopted of signalling 
to vessels outside the state of the tide in the harbour. 


Wrtness has seen vessels brought into the harbour by pilots when there was not sufficient water in 
the harbour. The harbour regulations are exposed in a conspicuous place at the harbour. There is a 
life-boat. It has not been out since last year. It was presented to the town by Sir William Forhes in 
1810. It was last used in saving the crew of the sloop Lively, who were all got off. There are no life- 
buoys, and no life-lines. 


The Insrxcror strongly recommended that both should be procured. 


All vessels frequenting the port paid for the use of the life-boat. Vessels belonging to the place paid 
6d.; strange vessels paid 1s. This produced about 20/. a year, and he considered that the life-boat 
cost about as much to keep her in repair. The boat is painted every year. Tie charges for the life-boat 
g° to the general harbour fund, and from the same fund all expenses for the repair of the boat are 

efrayed. There are three ladders on the south pier; none on the north pier. There are rockets and 
a mortar at the watchhouse of the coast guard. There are lights along the quays, which are put out 


every 
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every night at 11 o’clock. This regulation occasions great inconvenience, as it sometimes happens that 
the lights are put out just at high water. 


Mr. JoHn Nostg, fishcurer, here stated that he knew of half-a-dozen men falling into the harbour 
for want of light. They were got out. 


Mr. Davip Mrung, merchant and fishcurer, stated that he lately assisted in saving a shipmaster’s 
life, who had fallen over the quay in consequence of the lights being put out after fe had left, and 
before he returned to his vessel. When he had left, the lights on the quay were all burning; when he 
returned, they were all out, except the leading lights, which burn all night; and, mistaking one of these 
for a light of a vessel, he had walked straight into the harbour, and would certainly have been drowned 
had not his cries attracted him (Mr. Milne) and another to his aid. 


Mr. MILng, harbour-master, further stated, in answer to questions put to him by some of those at the 
meeting, that there were not berths alongside the north quay in the south harbour for more than two 
vessels; that what should be the third berth was a very unsafe place to lie in, in consequence of the 
inequalities of the bottom; and that vessels are often afloat in the south harbour when they cannot 
get out. 


Mr. Davip Mrrne explained that the inequality of the bottom of the harbour was owing to certain 
excavations which had been made in the inner harbour, but which were stopped before they were 
extended to the entrance. 


The InsPEcTOR.—But why were they stopped? Was it for want of funds? a 
Mr. D. Mritnz.—No; there are plenty of funds. We have 12,0001. lying in the Bank of Scotland. 


The Inspzector.—Your own returns here (looking to the Bailie) show that you are in debt to about 
that amount. 


Bailie CoaLMERs explained that the 12,0007. in the bank was money raised to construct a break- 
water. 


The Inspector.—Well, but still you have the money, and it cannot be said you are 12,0002. in debt 
when you have actually that sum in your possession. 


Mr. D. Mitnz.—For the money borrowed an interest of 5 per cent. is paid, and the bank only gives 
3 4 per cent. 


The Inspxcror.—Then you have been losing at the rate of 1801. a year upon the money, without it 
doing you a particle of good. 


Bailie CoaLmurs explained that the money was borrowed for the purpose of constructing a break- 
water to protect the entrance of the north harbour, the construction of which was estimated to cost 
50,000 /., and the trustees, though they had frequently advertised, could neither get more money nor get 
a contractor to undertake the work. 


: ace aaa could not some of the muney be applied in completing the excavations of the 
arbour 


Sans CHALMERS said the money was borrowed for a special purpose, and could not be employed for 
any other. 


Mr. D. Mrune said the harbour excavations were stopped about two years ago. Those trustees who 
were town councillors, at a meeting held on the subject, voted that the excavations should be stopped ; 
and although Bailie Chalmers asked them tocome back again and reconsider their decision, they would 
not do so; they said they had voted already and would not come back again to vote. The reason wh 
they voted that the excavations should be en ty was, he believed, that they might have more funds 
remaining to construct the breakwater. In all the discussions regarding the Tabu the trustees who 
were town councillurs voted one way, and those who were elected by the feuars voted on the other. He 
himself was one of the number elected by the feuars. He contributed yearly upwards of 1001. to the 
revenue of the harbour, and he thought it hard that men who contributed httle or nothing should have 
the entire command of the revenue. 


The Insrrctor.—But who are the town councillors? Are there any of them fishermen? (No.) 
Any of them sailors? (No; they are millwrights, ri ea ie the parish schoolmaster, &c.) Any 
of them shipowners? (Yes; Bailie Chalmers is himself a shipowner.) Well, surely those who are 
shipowners will see it to be their interest to do nothing that will injure the character or retard the im- 
provement ofthe harbour. 


Bailie CoatmeErs again stated that the money borrowed was borrowed in terms of an Act of Parlia- 
ment authorizing the construction of the breakwater, and could not be employed for any other purpose. 


The [nspecTor.—But if the plan be a bad one, the Admiralty will authorize you to construct any 
other improvements or additions which upon examination are found to be preterable. 


Mr. STEPHEN, banker, said the Act of Parliament was framed in such general terms as would allow 
of the money borrowed under it being applied in the construction of the plan known as the New North 
Harbour. 


Bailie Coatmrrs said the plan would meet with new difficulties, as they were bound by the 
Act to secure the consent of the “ owners of lands or premises,” on which the works would be 
constructed. 


The Inspecton— All the works to be constructed are below high water, are they not? (Yes.) Then, 
in that case, the only consent you have to obtain is that of the Crown; and I think I may safely gua- 
rantee you the “ consent of the Crown.” If upon examination the plan should prove to be a better 
one than the breakwater, I cannot think that my Lord Saltoun would make any objection to it. 


Bailie CHALMERS said, the money borrowed was lent by the parties on the express understanding 
that it should be employed in the construction of the proposed breakwater. If the money were sought 
to be applied to other purposes, thuse who had lent it would instantly withdraw it. 


Mr. Sterurn, banker, said, that Mr. Walker, the engineer who had furnisied the plan of the break- 

water, had reported favourably regarding the plan for erecting a quay to the north of the present north 

uay, so as to afford a shelter to the herring boats. (Already described by Mr. Park, Mr. Bruce, and by 
the two fishermen examined.) 

Reference was made to the letter of Mr. Walker on the subject, in which it was found that Mr. 
Walker stated that “ he saw no engineering oljection to the proposed plan; that it would aftord an 
area of five and a half acres; and that he did not see any other mode by which they could obtain shal- 
low water space at a cheaper rate.” 
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Mr. Rerp, Keeper of the Lighthouse on Kinnaird’s Flead, examined :—IIas been for 20 years engaged 
in the construction of lighthouses, and has been for five years keeper of the lighthouse on Kinnaird’s 
Head. Knows the space proposed to be enclosed for the purpose of affording shelter to the fishing 
boats. Is daily in the habit of seeing it from the lighthouse. Has noticed, during the heaviest storms, 
that the water in the space proposed to be enclosed was quite smooth. There would be no difficulty in 
building the quay with necessary room to enter the space; it would run nearly the whole length alon 
rocks, which are dry atlow water. There is only one short space at which the wall would pass throug 
deep water, and even there the water is only four feet deep at ebb tide. The rocks on which the quay 
would be constructed are a species of trap. [Mr. Reid here measured upon the plan lying on the table 
the length of the quay, and found it to be 1,100 feet. He also measured the quay proposed to be 
erected in connexion with the breakwater, for the erection of which the money was borrowed, and 
found it also to be about 1,100 feet]. Thinks, after having made this measurement, that the outer wall 
extending from the baths, could be constructed at as little expense as the inner wall. The inner would 
have to be carried all the way through deep water. There is a fine stone in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, which could be made easily available in the construction of the quay. Thinks the expense of 
constructing the outer wall would certainly not exceed 20,0002, [See Appendix, No. 15.] 


The Insrector.—Well, that is certainly a small outlay to secure a great benefit. Would it not be 
far better, instead of differing about plans and such like, for all parties cordially to set to work, and 
see whether they could not agree upon what might be considered the best plan? I’m sure if all were 
to agree there would be no difficulty in obtaining funds to carry it on. 


Bailie Cnatmers said, the difficulty in obtaining funds arose from the difficulty in getting 
personal security. 


The INsrpEcTor.—Well, but if all were agreed, there would be no difficulty about it. 

Here several individuals, Mr. Stephen, Mr. Park, and others, said, if a plan were agreed upon as the 
best by all parties, they would make no hesitation in offering personal security to a very considerable 
amount. | 


Mr. Parx and others expressed a hope that the Government would afford some assistance in the 
procuring of additional harbour accommodation at Fraserburgh. 


The InspEcror.—On that point I can offer no opinion; but in the meantime, the best thing to be 
done is to agree among yourselves as to what may be considered the best plan; and if you send 
up to the Admiralty a sketch of the plan you have agreed upon, with soundings, &c., I promise you 
the Admiralty engineer will examine it; and you shall have the benefit of his engineering experience 
and advice gratis. 


Mr. KEARNEY WHirE, of the coast-guard, gave evidence respecting the use of Dennett’s rockets, of 
which he had twelve sent from the Board of Ordnance. He had made several experiments, the range 
of the rockets varying from 300 yards to 350 yards, the poles representing the ship being sometimes 
placed at a distance of 180 yards, and distant from each other only about 28 feet, with all points of the wind ; 
and in no case had they ever failed to fall within the poles representing the supposed ship, sometimes 
even in the very centre. He had made boats his study, and he had given particular attention to the 
boats used by the fishermen since he came to Fraserburgh; and he did not consider the boats suited to 
the nature of the coast and the seas they had to encounter. They were not, in his opinion, fitted for 
bad weather. He had himself sailed in them, and he did not consider them good sea boats. He would 
recommend large boats—full-decked boats—with large hatchways, and cutter-rig. He would 
recommend that two additional men should go into each boat; this would occasion no loss, as two 
boats would be able to do as much work as three of the present size. The size of boat he would 
recommend would be one of from 30 to 45 feet keel, with more beam, and the beam farther aft. 
Is convinced that the cause why the fishermen leave their nets and run for harbours, into which they 
have little chance of being able to enter, is the consciousness that their open boats are unable to 
weather the storm; whereas, if the boats were of a larger build, they might easily, by dodging about 
till daylight, make for harbour in safety. 


Mr. STepHen, fisherman.~-We consider that the boats cannot be made any larger. 


Mr. WuHITE.—Yes, but you thought so some years ago, when they were smaller than they are now 
and when those who proposed to make them a few inches bigger were laughed at; and yet you in 
Fraserburgh were among the first to add two feet to your boats. 


Mr. Minx, harbour-master, was recalled, and stated, in answer to questions, that there were 14 pilots 
belonging to the harbour, all of whom were fishermen ; that the pilots passed examination before they 
were appointed; that sometimes pee had brought in vessels when there was not sufficient depth of 
water; that sometimes pilots had been dismissed for misconduct ; that there was a bank of sand in the 
entrance to the north harbour, on which vessels were beached ; that a vessel once went to pieces in the 
harbour mouth, in consequence of the captain having placed the vessel’s stern on the bank, and leaving 
her so all night. This was done, notwithstanding his (Mr. Milne’s) remonstrances. Mr. Milne further 
stated that there was a rock at the entrance to the north harbour. He also stated that there were not 
many wrecks took place in the neighbuarhood. 


Mr. STEPHEN, fisherman, snid that the trustees had, about two years ago, procured a cannon, which 
was fired in foggy weather, and was of great use in directing the boats to find the harbour. 


Mr. K. Wurre having alluded to a wreck which took place in the neighbourhood on the 19th of 
August last, was asked to narrate the circumstances. The vessel was a small sloop of 48 tons, the master 
of which tried to enter Fraserburgh, but failed. He then tried to get into Rosehearty, but ran among 
the rocks to the east of that place Mr. White attributed the wreck to the ignorance of the captain 
who he found could neither read nor write. . When asked for his charts, he said he knew nothing about 
these things; his mate attended to such matters. The master showed himself perfectly unfit to manage 
the ship, and gave up the command of her to Mr. White, who assisted his men to get her off, and 
brought her into Fraserburgh, where she was refitted, and whence she left for Newcastle. 


Bailie CHALMERS handed in a written statement with respect to the position of the Harbour of Fraser- 
burgh, and its fitness to be made a Harbour of Refuge, being close to the promontory of Kinnaird’s 
Head, the landfail or point of departure for all vessels coming from or bound to the north, and directly 
in the track of the chief trade of the Moray Firth, and the Caledonian Canal. 


The Inspector stated that this document should be appended to his Report, and form part of th 
Evidence on the Harbour of Fraserburgh. porn pert Ob ane 
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Appendix, No, 14. 
SrruaTion of the Harbour of Fraserburgh, and its fitness to be made a Harbour of Refuge. FRASERBURGH. 
a _ Fraserburgh us a 
THE situation of Fraserburgh Harbour is generally known, throughout all the maritime towns in harbour of refuie. 
Great Britain, to be the most north-east point in Scotland, and situated at the mouth of the Moray Jit meek eee 
Firth, consequently a place much resorted to, and well suited for the accommodation of wind-bound 
vessels, fishing boats, and others. It is 12 miles north of the latitude of Peterhead, and about eight 
miles to the westward of its parallel of longitude ; it lies in a bay which is formed by Kinnaird’s Head 
on the west, and Cairnbulg Head on the east; the distance between these heads in a straight line is 
about two miles, and the depth of the bay inland within suid line is somewhat better than a mile; its 
exposure is nearly north-east. 
he shore from the interior part of Cairnbulg Head, to within halfa mile of the town, is flat and 
sandy, and there is generally good anchoring ground throughout the whole of the bay. 
At the place above mentioned, a ledge of rocks runs out for about 200 yards, culled the “ Bairnie 
Rocks,” the shore is then Hat and sandy for about 300 yards more, and then the great ledge of rocks 
called ‘‘ Boich Head” (which are covered at high water), extend for about 300 yards into the bay, and 
these, with the “Inch Rocks” and Kinnaird’s Head, form a small bay, at the bottom of which the town 
of Fraserburgh is situated. The “Inch Rocks” are covered about two-thirds flood. 
It has been proposed, if sufficient funds can be got, to erect a breakwater or eastern pier on the 
“Inch Rocks,” to extend as far eastward as the “ Outer Bush,” and it is supposed that such a pier or 
breakwater, when finished, would give a depth of water in spring tides at the entrance of at least 
24 feet, and of course at low water Rare would be more than 12 feet; in neap tides high water there 
would be about 20 feet, and at low water 15 feet, which would be sufficient to admit large vessels at all 
times of the tide. | 
A plan of a more extensive harbour has been made out by Mr. Alexander Gibbs, by which a pier is 
proposed to run from the baths to the end of the proposed breakwater, but this plan does not show the 
extension of the eastern pier further east than the Taner Bush, and therefore does not give so much 
water by two feet as that if carried out to the Outer Bush; this plan of Mr. Gibbs would be a great 
improvement connected with the extended eastern pier. 
f the before-mentioned eastern pier was carried out beyond the Outer Bush a little distance, a much 
reater depth of water than that above mentioned would be obtained; and were the connecting pier 
rom the baths erected, and a south pier carried out on the south side, or on the ledge of rocks called 
Boich Head, s0 a3 to join the eastern pier to within 70 or 80 feet, and to be overlapped by the eustern 
pier, @ space sufficient to accommodate 400 sail of vessels of various sizes, and double that number of 
shing boats, would be obtained within these piers, and vessels and boats would be able to enter it with 
convenience, and when in, would be in perfect safety. The expense of these works, and of giving more 
accommodation inside for the fishing boats (that trade being carried on here very extensively, and 
would be so to a greater extent, it is believed, were there accommodation), could only be undertaken 
at the national expense; but when it is considered to be a matter of so great and general importance, 
oo ee expected that Government will, for the sufety of life and property, be at the expense of such 
a harbour. : 
A refuge harbour at Fraserburgh seems to be absolutely necessary, being a station where vessels 
bound either north or south about, might find shelter in storms; an excerpt or two from a Report 
made by Robert Stevenson, Esq., Engineer to the Northern Lighthouses, will show more clearly the 
utility of such a harbour being built at Fraserburgh. 


Od aac Report in Appendix (C.) to Second Report of the Tidal Harbours Commission, 
p. 328. 
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Mr. Rerp on a proposed Fishing Boat Harbour at Fraserburgh. | Appendix, No. 16. 
Sir, Fraserburgh, 6 December 1848. FRASERBURGH. 


HAVING surveyed the place pointed out by the curers and fishermen of Fraserburgh, for the pro- Reid 
po new fishinp-boat harbour, along with Mr. White, chief officer of the coast guard, and Mr. Sather: Fishing Boot Harbent. 
and, the fishery officer here, | have made out a plan and sections, on the most moderate scale, to 
afford the required accommodation, which we submit for your consideration, believing from our 
observations and experience it is the most likely place to afford (at a limited expense) the required 
shelter, and most suitable to the herring trade of this place. If this work were carried out it would 
accomplish nearly one-half of the other proposed plan, namely a breakwater pier, and would also be 
a railway road for the materials to construct the remaining part, (and this, without interrupting the 
business of the herring fishing in the present harbours, ) and would go far to lessen the expense of the . 
farther extension of the outer or breakwater pier. And if this harbour were completed, the business of 
the port could be carried on in it, when they could use the cofferdam in deepening the entrances of the 
present harbours. 
With this view I should consider this proposed plan most essential, and ought to be first accomplished, 
as by giving an additional area of full 17 acres of accommodation, thereby inducing the extension of 
the herring trade, it will be the most likely to repay the expenses luid out; curers also would purchase 
stations ai along the beach on the west and north sites, rather than have the fish taken through the 
town as it now is; for, owing to the ready access, short carriage, and contiguousness to the sea, time 
and cartage would be saved, and in cases of weighty fishing, the fish could be cured in much better 
condition. Greater cleanliness would be also afforded, as there would be abundance of water for wash- 
ing every article and place employed in the curing of the fish, and a free air from the exposed site 
of the stations to the sea, which together would contribute to the health and cleanliness of the town, 
and there would be no choking of drains, producing impure air and noxious vapours, as every tide 
would effectually clean off all refuse. 
The natural formation of the rocks and headland towards the point where the baths are, shows smooth 
water inside of the space, and indicates a place fitted by nature for a harbour. From my own observa- 
tions and practical experience I have learned that without the aid of nature in the site, the art of man 
will fail to accomplish a sheltered harbour; we may take advantage of nature’s favours, and improve, 
but not oppose her, or it is ten to one we pay for our folly. 
I have submitted the calculations of this plan toa friend, and on consideration of having the materials 
taken from the rocks near the Dovescot, about 100 yards distant from the north end of the proposed 
pier, and the excavation from the rocks inside of the area for hearting, (which can be quarried at low 
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water,) I have estimated the cost at somewhat less than 18,0001., making all due allowances. The 
foundations are all on rock, and should the trade require more discharging piers, the wall can be faced 
up, and a parapet built on the seaward side. 

The entrance can be made considerably deeper by the removing of loose stones, which had been 
thrown in there out of the excavations from the present harbours, and the ballast of vessels. 

I may further remark, that were the proposed breakwater plan carried into effect before the one 
I have sketched, this harbour, with all the natural advantages of the shelter derived from the ledge of 
rocks along which the proposed sea dyke runs, will be rendered comparatively useless. Inside this ledge 
in its present state, many fishing boats are moored during the fishing season, and as the present assuge 


- close by the north pier would be shut up the boats could not enter it but over the rocks at hig water 
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and in fine weather, and should a storm come on it would be impossible to get them over the rocks 
and round the head of the breakwater into the existing harbours. Some have proposed a drawbridge 
between the breakwater and the north pier, but I am prepared to show that such a plan will be 
equally inefficacious. The contraction thus made would increase the current, and boats could not pass 
either way but as the tide favoured them, whereas in storms the sea would come off the ledge of rocks 
round the inner end of the breakwater, and meeting with that from the outer end would raise such a 
commotion that no mooring chains could hold the vessels lying at the pier, and they would be dashed 
to pieces upon Boich Head. And it may be expected from vessels running for the harbour in N. and N. E. 
Be es, that great losses of life and property would ensue, as the sea running off the outer end of the 

reakwater would sweep them so far to leeward that they would not be able to gain the harbour, but 
would share the same fate as those lying at the breakwater pier. Therefore, taking an impartial view of 
both schemes, and having frequently observed the motion of the sea in stormy weather, since I came 
here five years ago, and having been practically employed as a contractor and inspector of works con- 
nected with the sea for a eas of more than 20 years, in different places, and having given similar 
works my close attention, I would just say, build the boat haven first; that would give the required 
accommodation for the herring fishing. And should the trade require it, build a deep-water harbour 
afterwards. Besides, the works would be in part begun by the first, and might be continued out sea- 
ward by a breakwater pier, which (if well advised) should go farther out than the new suggested 
plan, I would say to the rock called the Middle Buss; for this reason, that to terminate the end of 
& pier in deep water, leaving a narrow channel between the pier-head and the rock, would create such 
rebel as no ordinary erection could withstand, and especially when the foundation is on a sandy 

tom. 
Tam, &c. 


To Captain Washington, 8.Nn., Admiralty. John Reid. 
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Minutes of Evidence taken at a Public Meeting held in the Town Hall of Peterhead, at 10 a. m., on 
Thursday the 19th October 1848, before Captain Washington, k.N., Admiralty Inspector. 


Present:—Provost Gray; R. ARBuUTHNOT, Esq., of Mountpleasant; Lieut. Sims, r.w., Coast 
Guard; T. J. Bremner, Esq., Banker; D. STEVENSON, Esq. c.B.; WM. GamMacx, Esq.; 
G. G. ANDERSON, Esq.; A. Born, Esq., Clerk to the Harbour Trustees; Messrs. J. MrroHEkxt, 
R. Maititanp, J. Epwarps, Rosertson; J. Maoxay, Fishery Officer; Bailie Simpson; Mr. 
Joun Souter, Harbour Master; J. MircHeuL, Shore Master; and a large body of Pilots and 


Fishermen. 


Captain WasHINGTON having read his letter of instructions, explained that the object of the 
inquiry was to ascertain the real causes of the disaster that had befallen the fishermen in the gale of the 
19th of August last, and whether or not a remedy could be devised to prevent the recurrence of 80 
melancholy acalamity. The fishermen, he hoped, would be able to say whether the fault lay with the 
boats or the harbour, or what else. 

The present was a dee meeting, and after taking the evidence of those most conversant with the 
details connected with the management of the harbour, &c., he would examine some of the fishermen, 
and would be glad to hear suggestions from any one in the room, and to answer any question that 
might be put. He might add, that in company with the Provost, several of the harbour trustees, Mr. 
D. Stevenson, c. E., and Lieut. Sims, R.N., the officer of the coast-guard, he had that morning walked 
round the north and south harbours, and inspected the quays, the pier-head lights, and the site of the 
proposed cut between the two harbours. 

Anprew Boyp, Esq., Clerk to the Harbour Trustees, sworn, and examined :—Was present at the scene 
of the disasters, at about half-past one on the morning of the 19th August. I was put out of bed at about 
that time by William Smith, officer of the trustees, who told me that there was great lost of life likely to 
occur at the harbour, that a vessel had been stranded, and that the boats were driving up to the Horse 
Back. I went to the place where the boats were coming on shore, which was between the baths and 
the west pier head, at about the Lodge Walk. A sloop, the Western Rover, had been stranded a short 
while before, and several boats were alsoon shore. The night was not dark though it was cloudy. The 
moon was full on the 14th, and the last quarter was on the 2ist. The weather, however, was very bad. 
The boats could be seen fora considerable distance in the bay before they approached. Some of the 
boats were reaching into the harbour well, while others, at about 50 yards from the south pier, seemed 
to stand still for a little, and their sails being aback, they almost immediately drove in the direction of 
the Horse Back. Some of them, again, ran up into the corner of the west pier. It was to the west- 
ward, across the Maw Craig, and immediately at the back of the baths, that the great loss took place. 
The sea there was running with great violence, and the boats were smashed in anInstant. Lines were 
thrown to the fishermen by people on the rocks, and by this means a great many lives were saved. An 
immense crowd of females connected with the crews of the boats had now assembled, and the sound of 
their wailings was most appalling. The wind was not, in my opinion, blowing so hard as on the night 
before last (Tuesday). It was about S.E. The boats that came in had a considerable amount of sail 
up; indeed, the most of them had their full sail up. I remarked, with regard to those that were lost, 
that most of them had their sails aback before reaching the south pier. They came in generally from 
the south, and on the larboard tack. I saw lines used for throwing to them. These were got from the 
running rigzing of vessels in the harbour. These lines were taken without permission, hut the owners 
have since been compensated by the harbour trustees, But little damage took place at the west pier, it 
was all to the westward of that. The evening was a threatening one. This was remarked by several 
parties. ‘I'wo boats rode for a considerable time in the bight of the bay, but these eer oe 

aylight, 
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daylight, owing to the surf, which became greater about them as the tide fell. The crews of those boats 
except two, succeeded in reaching the shore by means of bladders and other floaters which they tied to 
their bodies. The boats could not have heen edie I have been clerk to the harbour trustees for 
20 years. As to the remedy for such disasters, I am of opinion that, had such a low-water harbour as 
has been projected by Mr Stevenson been constructed, no lives would have been lost. There was water 
enough in the north harbour, but the wind was blowing right out of it. The sea on the North Head was 
very eavys so that boats on the north side of the town were driven to Fraserburgh. There was water 
between the south and west pier heads of the south harbour, but the wind and sea prevented the boats from 
reaching it, and drove them past it. I remarked, that the south country boats, generally, were most cleverly 
_ managed, and came in safely. I account for this by the fact, that a portion of the crews of the 
north country boats are generally landsmen, Highlanders, &c., not trained fishermen. I cannot men- 
tion a case in which the crews were all Jandsmen, but I believe that there are such cases. The boats 
belong Jpaadar | to fishermen. The Buckie boats sutdivide their crews in such a manner, that a crew 
of four men will, during the herring season, by hiring a number of Highlanders, make up a sufficient 
number to man three boats. All the herring boats use lug sails. The sails of the south country boats 
are smaller, and more manageable than those of the north country boats, which in a gale of wind become 
unmanageable, when once the crew loses its la The north country boats are also generally larger 
and heavier. As clerk to the harbour trustees, I may mention, that I thought, at the time, that some- 
thing might be done for the two boats that were in the bay, if the small steamer, the Dorothy, could be 
got out. I met Captain Martin, of one of the whalers, and another gentleman, and spoke to them on 
the subject. We all proceeded in search of Brand, the captain of the Dorothy, but for some time could 
not find him. At last he was found, and then he refused togo. I have authority from the harbour trustees 
to offer 20 J. of a reward in such emergencies, and I offered Brand 501, taking my chance of its being 
approved of by the harbour trustees, if he would go out and endeavour to save the two boats. He, 
however, refused, and said, that he could not do so with safety. At first his cargo was made the 
excuse, but when it was offered to lift his cargo, he said that the danger was too great, and that he had 
only one engine in his boat. There was plenty of water to admit of leaving the harbour, and it struck 
me that the boat might have lived, but the captain was apparently afraid of his boat, or of some accident. 
Two other boats rode in the bay, farther out. These afterwards got under weigh, and reached the 
harbour. We have no life-boat at Peterhead, and never had one. The Act of Parliament does not 
require it. Our present Act is a permanent one. The general opinion ia, that a life-boat might, in one 
case in many years, be of use, but that it would not be of use unless occasionally exercised. I know of 
no reason why it should not be exercised. 


The InsrEcToR remarked, that several small harbours, whose income is but trifling, have life-boats, and 
why should there not be one at Peterhead, which has an income of several thousand pounds annually 7? 


Lieutenant Sims stated that there would be no difficulty in taking charge of a life-boat. He could 
insure its being kept in an efficient state. 


Provost Gray thought that the coast-guard should have it under their charge. The subject had 
already been discussed, and it was considered that a life-boat was unnecessary. 


The INspxctor trusted that it would be reconsidered, a life-boat got, and a picked crew of men 
trained and regularly exercised. 


Wrtness.—I am aware that there is a life-boat at Fraserburgh, but there there is more use for it than 
here. At Fraserburgh there is a long sandy beach, which is favourable for launching it; here, however, 
the shore is all rock, and it would be impossible to launch a life-boat from the shore, except at one or two 

oints. It could always start from the harbour aA that there was plenty of water. I do not 

now that there was any loss, on the morning of the disasters, from boats, under sail, coming into cone 
tact with each other. The light at the west pier would not have gone out, I am informed, but for an 
accident. The cock had been turned, the light was not blown out. It did not occur to me that any of 
the boats were prevented from taking the harbour from want of a light, for I saw the boats before they 
reached the harbour, and they must also have seen their way. The wrecked sloop was lying pretty far 
out on the Horse Back, and served as a landmark till morning. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Mackay, Fishery Officer, sworn, and examined :—I have been fishery officer for about 
15 years. I have no correct statement of the number of boats that went to sea on the evening of the 
18th August, or of the result of the catastrophe. I consider it a part of my official duty to report on 
such occurrences, though not by express order. I intend to make a return, when! can collect authen- 
tic information (witness put in a statement of the number of lusses, drawn up by Mr. Mitchell of the 
Shore-dues Office). There were 376 bonts engaged in the herring fishery at Peterhead last year. The 
reason of the discrepancy between this statement and that of the report made to the Fisheries’ Board 
(which states the number at 246) is, that in the latter, only the resident boats are referred to, while the 
former includes the strangers. This season 376 boats have fished at Peterhead. I am of opinion that 
there is a want of accommodation. More space, and a low-water harbour are much wanted. The curing 
stations are principally on the quays, and should be removed. There are also curing stations in different 
tdi of the town, to which the green fish are conveyed in carts. I am not of opinion that this does the 

h any good. There is plenty of space on the north side of the town, between Birnie’s Quay and Port 
Hendry, which if filled up, would make spacious accommodation for curing stations. Between Port 
Hendry and Roanhesad there is a small landing place for boats. The revenue of the harbour materially 
depends upon the herring fishing, but I am not prepared to say whether or not it is such as to warrant 
any further outlay. I am surprised that the fishers put up with the bad accommodation that they 
receive, and that there are not more accidents than there are. There is danger connected with taking 
the South Harbour. Ifthe boats’ sails are not full, and if they go the least aside, they get on the Horse 
Back. During the late disaster there were instances of boats having been within the harbour, and 
being driven out again. On a former season, a boat in the bay lost her rudder, and could not come in. 
I endeavoured to treat with one of the London smacks to go out to her assistance, and offered 51. out of 
my own pocket, while I believe the harbour trustees offered other 10/., making 151, but no one would 
venture out. I mention this with a view of showing the danger that is considered to be connected with 
leaving and entering the harbour in stormy weather. 


Mr. JamrEs MitcHe 1, Shoremaster, sworn, snd examined :—I have been shoremaster for 11 years. It 
is my duty to collect the shore dues. I have nothing to do with berthing vessels. I was present at the 
scene on the 19th of August. There have been 347 boats fishing here this year, and nearly all went out 
on the night of the 18th August. It was a fine night when the boats went out, about six o’clock, but 
rather cloudy. The first boat returned at a quarter before 11, when the wind had got rather strong. 
The first three boats that arrived came in safely: After these three had arrived the boats began to come 
in rapidly, and the wind increased. I was at the west pier, near the light, which was burning at that 
time, but I cannot say exactly how long it remained lighted. The wrecks began to take place at about 12 
o'clock, and the boats continued to come in till four in the sa The wrecks took place principally 
at the baths, and not at the pier end. I took a line from a vessel near by, and it was by its assistance 
that the first three boats that arrived were got in. There are no life-lines or other ropes kept on the 
quays. The result of the disaster was as follows: there were 31 lives lost, 28 boats totally lost, and 
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36 damaged and stranded. This information I have procured from the owners and other parties con- 
cerned. There were also 646 nets lost; but I have not been able to make an estimate of their value. 
The lines used by me and by others were the means of saving both lives and boats. 


The Provost here stated that Mr. Mitchell had been very active in his endeavours to save life and 
property on that occasion. . 


The Insrecror considered Mr. Mitchell's conduct highly creditable to him. 


Mr. MitcHeE t further stated, in answer to inquiries, that there was no public weather glass accessible 
to the fishermen on the evening of the 18th August. The harbour trustees have never put up one, but he 
(Mr. Mitchell) had one put up which was now accessible to the public. He had made out a list of 
those who had lost life, and of those who had lost property (of which Mr. Mitchell handed in an 
abstract). 


Captain ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Fishcurer, sworn, and examined :—I have been at sea, and am now 
a fishcurer. 1 was present on the morning of the 19th August. My attention was first attracted aboat 
one o'clock by the great noise, as my house is immediately on the harbour, my bed-room window 
in fact looking into it. I went down to the south pier and met one-of the assistant harbour-masters 
(Webster), and inquired what was the cause of the noise? He said that some confusion had been made 
at the mouth of the harbour, in consequence of a ateam-boat lying in the way of the boats. I went 
down to the south pier, and found a further accumulation of boats. ‘The steamer had then been removed. 
There were several vessels lying at the south pier—three links if not more. ‘There are vessels constantly 
going out and in, seldom remaining beyond a tide. Itis usual to allow these vessels to lie there, but 
this was an unusually large number. The curers would not come to the port at all if they were not 
allowed to cure on that quay. More than half of the entrance was blocked up by these vessels at low 
water. This sometimes necessarily happens during the tishing season. When I went down at one 
o’clock the boats were coming in. The light was in and burning as briliantly as a red light can burn. 
The boats appeared generally to come in on the port tack and wore round with their sails aback to the 
mast. They came close round the suuth pier head. It was the west country boats which had their sails 
at the back of the mast, and in this state, many of them could not get hold of the harbour, and were 
driven away among the rocks. It did not appear to be blowing excessively hard, but the fishermen 
themselves say that they could scarcely bear any sail. Some of them also came in under low lug fore- 
sail, and these lost their way and fell to leeward. Some ran in among the other boats which had 
collected at the south pier head, and, by this means, the entrance was blocked up. Most of the wrecks 
took place on the Horse Back. Some boats, principally those from the Firth of Forth, came in with 
their sails properly set and shot right into the harbour. The incumbrances between the quays, however, 
blocked up fully two-thirds of the entrance to the harbour, and this was the cause of many being 
prevented from taking the harbour, as otherwise they would have done. There were no lines on the 
south quay, but the fishermen threw their lines on shore. It is not the custom to keep lines on the 
quays during the fishing season. When the wind has the least easting it blows right out of the south 
harbour, and strangers, not aware of this, are in danger of being blown out. Even one point east has this 
effect. On the morning referred to the wind was blowing out of the harbour. The boats were manned on 
that evening chiefly with three fishermen, a landsman, and a boy, but the south country boats have all four 
fishermen. I attribute the loss that took place partly to bad management. I observed the light to be out 
at two o’clock, and I immediately afterwards went round to get some lights in a house window put vut, as 
I was afraid they would mislead the boats. By the time I came round again the light on the west pier was 
again burning. About 100 boats ran into Sandford Bay, mistaking the lights there tor the Peterhead lights, 
A good many of them went ashore. This was in consequence of their not being able to see the light. The 
Tain was very thick, sometimes obscuring the Buchanness light. Another cause of loss was the difficulty 
of getting the boats hauled up into the harbour, in consequence of the obstructions which the vessels 
to which I have referred, presented. The harbour-master has full power to remove vessels. Had the 
boats which arrived come properly into tle harbour, instead of being fastened to the south pier and 
creating an obstruction, nota tenth of the lose would have occurred. If the boats had kept to sea 
they might all have been saved. The boats belonging to the village of Portessie kept at sea all night, 
off Peterlend [two fishermen in the audience contradicted this]. The cause of the fishermen not running 
for the north harbour was, that they were afraid to go there in consequence of the heavy surf running off 
the North Head. A very few, however, did come in at the north harbour, but a great many fell to leeward. 
The flood stream kept running up till four o'clock, but it was a weather tide. There wis a very stro 
run of tide off the North Heads; the run extends to a quarter or half a mile seaward. ‘he boats woul 
not answer the fishing so well if they were fore-and-aft rigged. I donot think that decked boats would 
answer for the extent of fishing that is carried on; neither do I think that any safety would arise from 
having a water-tight half-deck. Two boats swamped about three miles to the north, one of them, which 
was my own property, in consequence of its getting into broken water. Three of the crew were lost. 
Generally speaking, Nuecen the boats are quite able to live on the sen. I have been resident here for 
eight years and hardly ever heard of a boat being lost at sea, except by hanging too long at its nets; 
this has happened in about three instances. The boats are from 32 to 38 feet long, and about 12 or 14 
feet beam; they are pretty heavy. They should all, in my opinion, have five men in them, four of whom 
should be fishermen bred to the sea. I cannot say whether this number of men could be got. There 
have been too many boats constructed, and the crews are frequently multiplied by putting two sea- 
men and two landsmen in a boat. Not more than a sixth part of the boats belong to the curers; the 
rest belong to the fishermen. Boats prove a very unprofitable property to the curers; they should, in 
my opinion, be entirely in the hands of bond fide fishermen. An extension of the harbour, both in depth 
and in space, is much wanted. I think the plan before us (Stevenson’s) is the best adapted for this pur- 
pose. It is a large low-water harbour that 1s most wanted; it would, however, be a great improvement 
to have more water by deepening the present harbour. It would also be a very great improvement to 
have a communication between the two harbours. It would be a very great facility to the vessels, which, 
owing to the direction of the wind, can sometimes get out of one harbour but not out of the other. A 
low-water harbour in the south bay is, however, the great want. Had the boats arrived much sooner in 
the tide the mischiet would have been greater. There are no life-buoys on the piers. 1 do not think 
that a boat could have pulled out of the harbour on the night of the disaster. 


Mr. Joun Epwarps here invited the attention of the Inspector to the propriety of having a binnacle 
and compass on board of each boat, instead of the present lantern and penny candle, in which the 
latter fully concurred. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Souter, Pilot, Harbour, and Berthing Master, sworn, and examined :—I have been 
harbour-master for between 13 and 14 years. I was bred to the sea. On the evening of the 18th of 
August, I got out of bed about eleven o’clock, and went down to the west jettv. There was a great 
crowd of men, women, and children there, and four or five boats had arrived. The weather was very 
bad, the wind blowing hard from the S.E., with much rain. I called out for ropes, but there were 
none, I went to a vessel and got a rope, which I handed to Mr. Edwards and others, who took charge 
of that quarter. There are no life-lines or other ropes kept on the quays. Many a time occasions in 
which they are needed happen, in which case we go to one of the vessels in the harbour, and take the 
first and readiest. It would cost very little to keep a set of ropes. About 12 o’clock the boats came in 


very 
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very quickly ; Captain Simpson and three fishermen manned a small boat to pass the lines to the boats 
as they arrived, but the boat was in continual danger of being run down, and it returned in about an 
hour. A steamer was lying alongside the west jetty, which was removed as soon as the tide would 
allow of it, about half-past 12. The weather that evening was not very bad, and there was no 
particular indication of bad weather. There were three smacks lying outside each other at the south 
quay, two Colchester, and one Rochester. There was also a fourth outside of these. I lave full power 
to remove vessels. It 1s not the practice to leave vessels long at the south quay, but the craft from 
Montrose, Leith, &t., only remain a few hours, and sometimes go out with the same tide, and they 
are allowed to lie at the south pier. At that time they had not lain above twenty-four hours. 
Fishermen sometimes complain of their being in the way. After a short time, Mr. Edwards offered 
22. a man for a crew to man another boat; and Mr. Edwards, myself, and three others went out in 
a small boat about half-past one, outside the pier head. We picked up one man, and put a 
line on board of one boat. At that time the light was still burning. About two o’clock a cry 
got up that the light was out. I ran and got two lanterns up, and the man who had charge of 
the licht wassent for, The lanterns were put up in about five minutes, and in about three-quarters of an 
hour the light itself was in again. The cause of the putting out of the light had been, that some one climb- 
ing up to luok out for the boats, had touched the cock, and shut off the gas, The lamp-post is eight 
feet high, and there is a ladder attached. It burned well enough afterwards, I am not at all of 
opinion that it blew out. The door of the lamp closes with a common clasp, and is quite secure. It has 
been blow out several times, and has been knocked down three times in thirteen years, by the bowsprits 
of vessels. I would not stand to be knocked down myself more than once. It is lighted all the year round. 
No vessels come in without pilots, and no stranger would come in without one. There isno tide light, but 
one could be constructed if there were a proper lighthouse. There is building stone to be had in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the north pier head there isa yellow light, but it is neither high enough, nor large enough. 
It is an oil lamp, and is only lighted during the fishing season. Its inefficiency is much complained of 
by fishermen. In stormy seasons, the sea breaks over it. The fishermen do not pay light dues, but a 
small moiety in the season, 58.7 4d., which includes everything. Threepence per boat would be 
sufficient to maintain a good light, The former light was too brilliant, and had to be taken down. 
This was done by order of the Commissioners of Northern Lights. A person in the room bere said, 
that the present light was popularly known as “ The Fish’s Eye.”] There is gas along the west pier 
but none on the other piers. No accident has happened for many years. Two former harbour-masters 
were drowned, but that was before my time. I have been in other harbours. It is not the practice in 
other harbours to block up the entrance with vessels, but here it cannot be avoided. Three of the 
vessels were to go out that night, but for the weather. The harbour regulations have been pasted on 
the pilot-office door, but they are at present torn down. The south pier has been given, by the harbour 
trustees, to the curers. The greater part of the loss was owing to the boats carrying too little canvas, 
and having it on the wreng side. The weather was so bad, that the sailors, when they came in, were 
almost benumbed. They came in from the east on the larboard tack, and the boats which had their 
sails well set escaped. A low-water harbour would he of great importance, for there is but little room 
in the south harbour, even if it were deepened. It is sometimes very much crowded. The whole 376 
boats might be stowed into the harbour, but no room is left to work. There are 35 or 36 licensed pilots 
belonging to the port; they are examined and licensed by the harbour trustees, in my presence. There 
are sometimes complaints against the pilots, and some of them have beer disinissed, but not for two 
years back. Pilotage and payment are compulsory. During tlie fishing season, four or five boats’ 
crew are retained to act as pilots; but it does sometimes happen that a vessel approaches the port when 
there is no pilot. Between 800 and 900 sail come in and go out annually. The herring boats are some- 
times very badly manned, and have not a sufficient number on board to manage their lug sail. Some- 
times there is only one fisherman, and two or three country people. I think the open boats best for the 
fishery. There is no barometer in the harbour office. 


Joun Coxg, Fisherman, sworn, and examined :—Has been a fisher for about 24 years, having been 
bred to it. Has been 15 years in Buckie and 12 1n Peterhead. Prefers the Buckie boats to the Peter- 
head ones, because he was brought up at Buckie. The Buckie boats are good sea boats, but the 
Peterhead boats are better at going to windward and turning. The Buckie boats scud best. Went to 
eea on the 18th about four o’clock, carrying both sails. When about 12 or 15 miles off Peterhead they 
shot their nets. Could not see the Buchanness light. The rain was very thick. It is usual to keep in 
sight of the Buchanness light. The wind began to blow at half-past 10, and they lay till about 12, when 
they hauled their nets, losing two, and arrived at the south pier head at twenty minutes past two, 
when the light was out, ran in upon the starboard tack, and Mr. Edwards took their rope at the 
entrance ta the harbour. The harbour light was lighted again soon after. The chief cause of the 
disaster lay with the fishermen who did not set their sails right. The want of assistance on thé quays 
was much felt. Vessels often lie in the way in the harbour. 


Wiiyi1am MILyne, Fisherman, sworn, and examined :—Went to sea about four o’clock on the 18th 
August, when the weather was looking well. Went out about 10 miles east. The wind began to rise 
about 10 o'clock, when they hauled their nets and ran for the harbour, but the Buchanness light was 
occasionally obscured by the rain; they then thought that they would keep the sea, and held their 
course north by east, taking in part of the sail; they rorde it out well. Kept the boat running before the 
wind, which was blowing very hard at the time, quite as hard as the night before last, the 17th instant. 
Does not always lie-to when 1t blows hard. Were about three miles off when they hauled in. Were 
too far to the north to see the Buchanness light. The light of the north pier is blue. There were other 
boats that kept the sea and no damage resulted to them. He had five and a half crans of fish, which 
was scarcely sufficient ballast. They take out three tons of ballast generally. At daybreak they made 
sail and came in to the north of the town and brought up close to the north harbour, but the tide 
was so strong on the Heads that they had to run for Fraserburgh, where they got in safely. About 
30 other boats did the same. Thinks the open boat the best for fishing. His boat was built at Peter- 
head. The Peterhead boats are best for bad weather, and to work by the wind. When there is a calm 
off the coast, the Peterhead boats are very heavy to row. His crew consists of two fishermen, two 
landsmen, and a boy. It would not pay to have more fishermen in a boat. All the boats carry 
compasses at night, lighted by a lantern and candle. Has a barometer at home, which is a guide to 
him. A good many of the fishermen have weather glasses. It would, however, be of great use to have 
a large barometer, with a board, on which to mark the prospects of the weather. 


Provost Gray here stated that he had no doubt that the harbour trustees would agree to the erec- 
tion of such a barometer. 

Wirnrss.—There should be two leading lights into the north harbour, that the seaman might know 
when he was clear of the North Head, in order to haul up into the harbour. Did not think that a light 
first white and then red would answer the purpose so well, particularly for strangers; the two leading 
lights would be safest. Had the north pier head been perfectly lighted, the greater number of the 
boats would have taken the north harbour, as the wind was fair for it. 


Mr. StraoHan, a fisherman, in the audience, said that there were leading lights in all the other 
harbours on the coast. 
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The Inspector here called the attention of the fishermen present to the benefits of the Shipwrecked 
and Mariners’ Benevolent Society. By subscribing only 2s. 6d. yearly, they might get from 51 to 102 
in case of such losses as those which had recently occurred. 


MILNE said that he had been a member, but that five years ago he lost his nets and applied, but 
got nothing. 


Mr. ARBUTHNOT explained, that the nets in this case were lost owing to an overdraught of fish, which 
he could not haul in. On his applying to the society's agent, he was told that the society was a bene- 
volent one; that it did not profess to give assistance for a loss sustained otherwise than from stress of 
weather, shipwreck, or other accidents of that kind; he therefore recommended this society to all 
fishermen. Provost Gray also added his recommendation. 


Wiii1amM StRacHAN, Fisherman, sworn, and examined.—Has been a fisherman for 25 years, sailing 
out of Buchanhead and Peterhead. Was at sea on the evening of the 18th ; went out 12 miles, and shot 
his nets along with the rest of the fleet. Waind began to blow, and they hauled their nets; had 14 crans 
of fish. Ran for Peterhead, and tried for the north harbour, but there was no light visible, and he then 
ran for the south bay, and made the Buchanness light; he then made for the south harbour, which 
he entered on the starboard tack. When he came to the south quay he threw a rope, which was lost; 
he then threw another, jumped out, and fastened it himself. This was about half-past three. Two ships 
were lying right in the fairway, and detained him for two hours before he could get up his boat. Ships 
were frequently left in the way, and sometimes they would run ships in among the fishing-boats and 
damage them. 


_ The Provost said that the harbour was for ships. 


The Inspector.—Yes, Provost, but also for boats. A considerable proportion of the harbour revenue 
is derived from these boats. 


WirtneEss.—There would not be so many ships but for the boats. The pilots are fishermen, yet they 
will sometimes run vessels into their brother fishermen’s boats. This could be avoided by the vessels 
keeping the bay till next tide. 


The InspEcror here remarked, that the vessels must have the use of the harbour as well as the boats. 
The whole difficulty appeared to him to resolve itself into want of accommodation. 


Witness complained that the boats could never Bet quay accommodation. The channel also was 
defective, it runs in too far mga’ the rocks, and the south pier head does not project far enough. 
Had there been suitable lights on the pier heads that night, so many lives would not have been lost. 
The boats and rigging were, in his opinion, as good as they could be. He was also of opinion that 
ropes and lines should be kept on the piers to heave to the boats. There should also be life-buoys. 
Had there been life-lines on the south quay, not one-half of the boats would have been lost, as the 
boats passed exactly at the back of the south quay. Saw no coast-guard men on the quay at half- 
past three. 


Lieutenant Sims explained that all the danger was over by that time, and the coast-guard men had 
retired. 


Wrrwess.—That the fishing boats could not avoid blocking up the harbour. They must have their 
boats kept in the water, even when the tide is low, in order to be able to start, and they must wait till 
their nets are dried, and have been got in. The fishermen were willing to pay the dues which would 
be required for additional accommodation. 


WiI.LL1amM YuLE, Seaman, sworn, and examined.—Has been engaged in the herring fishery for 16 
years, and was a sailor before. Hauled his nets about 10 o’clock on the evening of the 18th. The 
Buchanness light was visible at first, but became obscured by rain till they were within a few cables of 
the South Heads. They were at that time running with the Buchanness lighthouse bearing S. W. by W. 
Tried to keep the south bay, but could see no light. Hauled on the larboard tack and lost two men. 
Saw the land ahead and were forced to wear round, and keep the boat’s head to the sea. Wore again 
expecting to see the light, but there was none. Saw some lights on the beam, which were lights fiom 
house windows. Immediately after, the light was lighted again, and he came into the harbour. If 
there had been a proper light on the north pier head, he would have been able to come in there, but the 
present light was of no more use than a fish’s eye stuck up upon a bit of stick. It was no light at all— 
only a sham of a thing. He would get two or three fishermen to testify that they have come within 
200 yards of it, while lighted, and yet they never saw it. He knew his way independently of the light, 
and could come without it; but this was not the case with all. The fishermen would also like more 

rivilege of [%. e. accommodation at] the quays. The quays at the north harbour are blocked up by 
herring barrels and curing stations. The different poseen which they occupy are claimed by the 
curers. This occurs principally on the north quay, and Birnie’s pier. He sarierall took his fish to the 
stations on the quay, but could as easily put them into a cart. The principal evil of the obstruction was, 
that they were prevented from landing and making up their nets. 


Mr. Boyrp, harbour clerk, said that the new quay had been allotted for that purpose. 


Mr. A. Macray, fishery officer, said that, while the harbour trustees did all in their power, there 
was still a want of accommodation. A great part of the north harbour is taken up with vessels; and 
one great difficulty is, that when the boats come in there is so very little breast room, that the boats 
are obliged to lie there for some time with their fish and nets. The fish sometimes suffer damage from 
their lying so long. When they might be put in salt about eight o’clock they may have to lie there till 10. 
The quays are covered with the barrels for want of other accommodation. He thought that the 
ee stations might be removed elsewhere, but it was want of breast room that was the principal 
difficulty. 


Lieutenant ANDREW Sims, R.N., Officer of the Coast Guard, sworn, and examined:—I have been 
21 years resident here, and I am well acquainted with the coast. I was a witness of much of what 
occurred here on the morning of the 19th of August. At six o’clock on the previous evening I observed 
that the barometer was falling. About 11 o’clock I was coming along the shore of the south bay, when 
a heavy sea was coming in at the head of the bay, and a few drops of rain were falling. I went home 
and went to bed. One of my men called me about one o'clock, and stated that a vessel was ashore at 
the back of the pier, and that he was afraid we would not be able to fire the rocket over her, in conse- 
quence of the boats coming in. I immediately went down, and saw the vessel lying at the back of the 
west pier. There could not be fewer than 2,000 or 3,000 of people, men, women, and children, lining 
the coast, and it was impossible to make a way through them. The women and children were uttering 
loud and heartrending cries. The watchhouse door was locked, but the men were at the south pier 
with lines to throw into the boats. They were assisted by several fishermen and other inhabitants, to 
the number of about 15 in all. One of the men remarked that the light at the west pier was out, and 
I immediately sent him up to the light apparatus staff to get a lantern, which he brought and held at 
the south pier till daylight. You might have walked from the south to the west pier on the boats 
which were crammed into the harbour. Three vessels were lying awkwardly at the quay. This I 
thought to be very improper, but it is a common practice here. There were several boats on the ar 
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means. Cuaptain Sellar, of the Commerce, went to one of the smacks and unrove some of the runnin 

rigging, without the men on board knowing of it, so stormy was the night. At first, we had only small 

single haulyards, but latterly we got some of the running rigging of the ships. So long as there are 

plenty of vessels in the harbour, there can be no want of lines. A set of life-lines might be kept on the 
uays locked up, but, to make them serviceable, a key would have to be always at hand. The vessels 
rom which the ropes were taken were repaid for the loss by the trustees. 


The Provost here said that it had been repeatedly attempted to keep lines on the quays, but it could 
not be managed. 


Lieut. Srmus continued.—Some of the boats came in in beautiful style, with a full sail; others, however, 
fell back to the Horse Back, the baths, and other places. Some of the fishermen kept calling out to 
the boats as they came in, and, as nothing could be understood that they said, it only tended to con- 
fuse those in the boats. I observed one or two of them dowse their sails when they should have kept 
stiff, and in that manner they missed the harbour. There are about 10,000 inhabitants in Peterhead 
during the fishing season, including the curers and their families. I am of opinion that many of the 
fishermen who Tyee were afraid of getting their boats damaged, in consequence of the harbour 
being so much blocked up, and therefore did not take it so rapidly as they could otherwise have done. 
The harbour is often blocked up in the same manner. This is one of those catastrophes that will 
happen but once in a hundred years. I am not of opinion that the want of a light was the cause uf any 
of the loss. I have no recollection of the harbour light ever being blown out. I cannot speak positively 
to the state of the light on the west pier, during the night; the state of the south pier was such that 
there was ponaiderabls danger of being washed off, and it required continual attention. There was 
sometimes as much as three feet of water upon it. The boats are too heavy, in my opinion, and cannot 
be sufficiently managed by four men and a boy. Many of the Highlanders are very thinly clad, and in 
such a cold night, they become so benumbed as to be absolutely useless. It has been said that the 
boats in the head of the bay eas have been saved by the life apparatus, but I have had considerable 
experience in that practice, and I know well that the boats were far beyond the reach of the rocket. 
I think the kind of boats used quite suitable, and that neither build nor rig need be altered. I prefer the 
south boats, on account of their being lighter and more easily managed. We have no life-buoys; the 
rocket apparatus which we use is Vennett’s. We have had them for six or seven years. Of the first 
set that we got, four bursted, but the second supply, which we got about five years ago, is good. They 
saved the men wrecked in a vessel at the head of the bay, last winter. The fishing boats have increased 
so much of late, that it is scarcely possible that they can all find accommodation. I would beg also to 
state what has been suggested by many of the fishermen themselves, that if there had been no vessel at 
the south pier, more boats would have been saved. We had to leave the boats when they came to the 
stern of the vessel next the quay, which was scarcely 40 feet within the pier head. One of the boats was 
‘lifted by a sea right over into the baths, and the crew escaped. 


Wituram Rennie, Lamplighter, sworn, and examined :—It is his duty to light and extinguish the 
harbour lights. He lighted them on the 18th August between eight and nine o’clock. Was roused out 
of his bed that night, and told that the light on the west pier was out. Went down to the quay and 
found that this was the case, and that the cock had been turned off; was sure of that. He supposed 
that some person climbing up the post had accidentally touched it, and shut it off. Has seen the light 
blown out, but it has been better since an alteration has been made on it. He lighted the north pier 
light the same night; it is a lamp, and requires no trimming through the night. There are only four 
lights on the quays. When he went down to light the south harbour light the second time, there were 
lanterns on the parapet of the west pier. 


Joun Epwarps, Merchant, and formerly Shipmaster, sworn, and examined :—Was on the quay at 20 
minutes past 12 on the morning of the 19th. ‘There were no lines, but Captain Simpson and he went 
to a foreign vessel in the harbour, and stripped her of her running gear, with which they returned to 
endeavour to save boats. He then went down to the captain and called on him, for God’s sake, to turn 
out and save life. All this was the work of not more than a quarter of an hour. He then arranged the 
lines on the parapet walls. There were a great many women standing there, and wailing so lamentably 
that it would have melted the heart of a stone. Some one cried to push them all away, but I said “No, 
let the women stand by and they may be useful.” Captain Robinson stood on the quay and threw ropes 
to the boats, and the women pulled them in. After a short time I called for a boat and offered 27. a man 


for a crew to Fo out between the quay-heads. A seaman, William Allan, was the only one who would: 


volunteer. e went out in the boat, but the pilots said she was too small, and so she was. We went 
round the west quay and picked up a Highlandman who had fallen over the quay, and whom we put 
on the stairs and ordered to walk up. The boats were coming in in the utmost confusion, and were 
still continuing to block up the entrance to the harbour, and obstruct the fairway. An ethcient boat 
and crew would have been the means of saving many lives and much property that night. The harbour- 
master went out with us in that boat. There were not many of the south country boats here that day. 
The boats that were properly manned, and had their sails right set, with their gunwales in the water, 
«ame in safely without any rope. The crews of some of them are very insufficient. The Buckie boats, 
and some of the Peterhead ones, take only two good men, and the rest landsmen ; this is vot sufficient 
for a heavy boat. The south country boats have generally five fishermen, all well trained, and have 
each a master. He would allow only one landsman to every four sailors. Ina gale of wind, the rain 
and water blind the eyes of landsmen, and it requires the best men in the ship at the helm. Some 
Jandsmen are good fishermen. Good leading lights were wanted for the harbour. In consequence of 
the leading lights at Fraserburgh, a ploughman ah steer a ship into that port. The boats, as they 
arrived, were never taken away from the point of the south pier, and many of them, in attempting to 
avoid this obstruction, were lost. One boat appeared to be misled by a light ina window. I think it 
‘was Captain Robinson who went up to the house and knocked at the door with a piece of a broken oar. 
That lig! t was then put out. A low-water harbour is much wanted; but, in the meantime, deepening 
the south harbour would do much good. The proposed cut would also do good, but not much, without 
deepening. One Buckie boat came into the harbour, and one of the men laid hold of another boat to 
keep himself in, when a man in the other boat chopped his hands so severely that the mark is on them 
till this day.. The Western Rover came on about one o’clock on the Horse Back, and her lying there 
‘was the means of saving some crews. A harbour was wanted where there would be no lee shore ina 
gale, and where a 74 might come in. Mr. E. then stated cases in which he had himself been compelled 
to keep to sea in consequence of the weather. 


_ Mr. D. Srevenson, C.E., examined :—The improvements which the harbour trustees have at present 
in contemplation are, first, a junction canal between the north and south harbours, with excavations lead- 
ing from the low water at both extremities. That work is contracted for and will be commenced imme- 
‘diately. In addition to that, the trustees have requested my opinion with reference to lighting the 
north and south harbours, and these are the whole of the works which are at Bee proposed to be 
undertaken. The south harbour is not yet contracted for tobe deepened. With reference to more 
extended improvements, my opinion is given in this report (pointing to a copy), made by me two years 
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ago, and I have seen no reasons to change the opinions which I then expressed. The present harbours 
are capable of great extension and deepening ; for accomplishing this and the other improvements under 
contract, a sui of 25,0001. would be required. The first contract amounts to about 6,000%, With refe- 
rence to the more extended improvements it is unnecessary to speak, One improvement, however, 
would be to remove the Horse Back rock, and, perhaps, part of the Maw Craig, and have the harbours 
excavated to about five or six feet depth at low water, which is quite practicable. The expense of the 
operation would be about 25,0002, and the half of that sum would be required for each harbour. On 
the plan on the table I have laid down a harbour of refuge, in the south bay. With reference to the 
present inquiry, it is my opinion, taking into consideration the number of boats which frequent this 
port, and the extreme suddenness of tlhe gale, that a considerable loss of life and property must have 
occurred under any circumstances, unless something on an extended scale were executed. And even 
with the deepening of the south harbour, such an occurrence may take pan when there is a complica- 
tion of circumstances tending to produce it. Without an extended harbour it would be impossible to 
insure ogainst it. The harbour that I have spoken of would have been a remedy whether executed on 
the extended or on a modified plan. There 1s no harbour between the Firth of Forth and Cromarty 
Firth capable of affording accommodation to such a number of boats, so that Peterhead is not a coon 
in this respect, At a rough estimate, the harbour which I proposed would cost 227,0001., but, as I said 
before, the plan might be modified. 


Lieutenant S1ms here pointed out on the plan a spot where he thought a new pier might be erected 
at the north harbour in substitution for the present breakwater, leaving only 50 feet of an entrance 
instead of 120 feet as at present. 


Dr. ANDERSON examined :—About 1] bodies were found and restored to life, on the morning of the 
19th August, five of whom were completely insensible, and it was several hours before the natural heat 
had returned. In general they were put into warm beds, with children on each side of them, and 
whisky poured into them. 


The Inspxctor expressed to Dr. Anderson the high sense he entertained of his humane and succeseful 
efforts; also of the exertions of the Coast Guard, and other individuals who had lent their aid on the 
disastrous morning. 


Copy Minutes of Meetings of the Trustees of the Harbours of Peterhead, held on the 19th and 2st 
| days of August 1848. 


At Peterhead the 19th day of August 1848, at a Meeting of the Trustees of the Harbours of 
Peterhead, 


Present:—Provost GBar; Messrs. THomas PHILLIPS; ALEXANDER MITCHELL; THomas LAWRANCE; 
and Davip Ewan. 


Mr. Gray stated that he had called the present meeting in consequence of the great loss of life and 
property which had occurred through,the destruction of many.of the boats engaged in the herring fishery 
when running for the south harbour during the past night in a gale; and the Provost farther 
mentioned that he had taken upon himself to order the employment of sundry men to assist in securing 
and protecting the wrecked property cast along the shores, and that during the night some expense 
had also been incurred, which the Board would be called on to discharge ; and the trustees e d 
their atl es and regret for the very calamitous loss which has occurred, and the severe distress 
which will have been occassioned to many families and individuals, and they unanimously approved 
of what had been done in the endeavour to save life and property, and of the expenditure which had 
eel incurred with that view, which, when ascertained, the meeting resolved should be paid by the 

ard. 


The meeting, understanding that for a short period during the gale the light at the end of the west 
pier had been accidentally put out, were of opinion that a permanent erection should be made, into 
which a better light could be placed, and resolved that Messrs. Stevenson, civil engineers, be applied 
to, to furnish the plan and specification of such a lighthouse and light as they think would be 
necessary and efficient. 


(signed) od. Gray, Provost. 
Andrew Boyd, Clerk. 


At Peterhead the 2lst day of August 1848, at a Meeting of the Trustees of the Harbours of 
Peterhead, : 


Present :— Messrs. Ropgn1ok Gray; Jonn Youne; Tuomas PuHinirps; WILLIAM ALBXANDER; 
ALEXANDER RosperTson ; CHARLES Top; ALEXANDER MiToHELL; Davip Ewan; Tomas 
LawnancE; ALEXANDER SHives; and JoHN Surrer. 


_ Mr. Gray stated that he had called the present meeting to eonsider what steps ought to be taken 
in consequence of the prea calamity which had happened to many of those enga od in the herring 
fishing here on the night between the 18th and 19th current, and that he had called a meeting of the 
town council for the same object ; and the trustees unanimously were of opinion that the case was one 
which called for the aid of the public in a strong degree, and seeing the deep interest which connects 
the harbours with the fishery and their dependence on the success of it to a great extent, the trustees 
considered themselves warranted in contributing 2002 out of the harbour funds towards the object in 
view, it being understood that the trustees shall have a voice, by nominating part of a committee of 
management or otherways, for the proper distribution of the funde that may be obtained among the 
sufferers, according to the individual cases. 


(signed) Rod. Gray, Pravost. 
Andrew Boyd, Clerk. 
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Appendix, No. 17. 


RETURN of Lrvzs Losr and Boats Wrecxep or DAMAGED in the Peterhead District, in the Gale of the 19th August 1848. 


‘S 34 
: 3 -3 |S B 
Where . Where gs, pad $4 ast Remarks ; 
NAME OF BOAT. belonging to. Where Built. Fishing from. 5 E = e 5 5 8 £ 2 E Cause of Wreck, &c. 
ZO |FES | 24 | gaa 
John and Eliza - «| Port Gordon - | Port Gordon’ - { Peterhead -|t- fis = § The causes, in my 
George = - - | Peterhead - | Peterbead 9 - =] 1° ll ie : 1 humble opinion, may 
Margaret e - - | Buckie - - | Buckie < = % ° -{{[- -je - 3S be stated to have been 
Isabella - - = -{ - . - ° - a - -it- eis = 1 from stress of weather, 
Janet - - = «| Peterhead -| Cullen -— = n Seite es : 3 bad lights, and too little 
Ana - 2  - «| Buckie - - | Buckie - - ” = ef 1- a ie : 4 sail set for taking the 
Brothers - - - - » - : P) . ° ” : at “je be 1 harbour, considering 
Drab - - - - ” - - ” - ” ° eile “je . 5 the situation of the 
Snow + - - - | Findochty - | Fiudochty ° ” = ad has “je * 6 entrance ; this applies 
Sisters = = - - | Peterhead - | Peterhead “ is ° e|le- =}. - to the boats lost at the 
Good Design - - - ” - - 99 - - ” - -l{- “|e = 31 back of the west pier; 
Friends - ° e | Cairubulg - | Cairnbulg - a ° -{j- -|- | area at and those in the bay 
Prosperity - - - | Cove . - | Cove - - 3 - -\{- “je ° from having mistaken 
Aunty Eppie - - e | Cullen - |} Cullen - : ‘5 - -|}- “| - ej - e the harbour, and in part 
Erothers- = = «| Port Knockie -j} Port Knockie - ed © (A.) (B.) | - . (C.) | from not being properly 
Friends = - - - | Buckie - - | Buckie - - 56 - an is -j- eje - manned. 
Helen = - - - 9 - . ‘ ° - “ - -|}- “|e “|- - 
Brothers « - « ~ ” - ° 5 « - 9 - -j\- “|e -je - 
Rose : - - - | Sandend - e | Sandend - - s - -!le -|- “je - 
Prosperous - - - | Port Gordon - {| Port Gordon - a - -||- - |e -j- . 
Lord Nelson - ~ - | Peterhead ¢ | Peterhead ~ i - -||- ele -|- . 
George and Margaret e | Buclian Haven - | Buchan Haven - ” ° efij> eT. oe : 
Brothers < ° ° - | Buckie - - | Buekie - 2 > . -{|- -je« en ° 
New Sovereign - {| Cullen - e {| Cullen - - ” - fle -|- sas : 
Brothers « - ° » } Buckie - e | Buckie - ° ‘ - -|le -j|- -|° 
Glee ° - . - | Portessie - e | Portessie « - ” ° ej -|- - = 
Jean . : ~ - | Buckie - - | Buckie - - S - -{|- ej - ° | 
Elaset - - - | Findochty - | Findochty - » ° -{I- -le Oy ee - 
Jobo and William - | Peterhead - | Peterhead - ” - “j}e ae -|° - 
George Cowie Crow « = | Buckie - - | Buckie - - ' - el[je -j- ee - 


(A.) Average number of landsmen manning each boat, 5. 


(B.) From about the middle of Peterhcad Bay to the back of the west pier the greatest loss of life and property took place; at the latter in 
their attempting to take the south harbour. 


(C.) Thirty boats lost; average value, 30Z. -— = © £=£ © © © © = = © = =f > 900 
Nets lost in said boats, at 404. per ficeet - - = - 2e= 2 © © - - - - 1,200 


Loss of Property - - - £. 2,100 


Further estimated Loss of Property : 


£. £. 
Twenty-one boats damaged; average cost of repairs, id l. net boat - - - - - 189 
Average value for lost and damaged netting - - - - - - - 420 — 
Twelve boats stranded ; average loss of netting, 15/. per boat °° 2 2 2 2 28 2 8 © 180 
Loss of Property - - - £. 789 
Loss previously inserted - - = 2,100 


Total Loss of Property - - - £. 2,889 


N. Be=Whilst the above is considered to be about the value of the property lost, it may be proper to remark that it would take about 7004 
‘more to replace, new, the boats and ucts thus lost. 


Peterhead, (signed ) Alexander M‘Kay, 
9 November 1848. Officer of the Fishery. 


Appendix, No. 18. 


STATE of the BAROMETER at the tollowing Licitnouses, on the 18th and 19th August 1848, reduced to the Level of the Sea ; 
furnished by the Board of Northern Lights. 


18 th. 79 th. 

LIGUTHOUSES. aa aaa 7 aa aia a 
9 A.M. 9 P.M. Oam. | OPM. 

EE aR Pe ee ee ce 
Isle of May - - - - * - - - - - 30.07 29.75 29.39 | 29.57 
Bell Rock - ~ «= - - - - - - - - 30.20 29.93 29.32 29.60 
Girdleness - - = - - - - - - 2 - 30.14 29.88 29.34 | 29.62 
Buchanness - = 5 = © © = 2£ 2 30.03 29.85 29,27 | 29.75 
Kinnairdhead - = = - - 2 - - - - 30.11 29.94 29.29 29.50 
Covesea Skerries «= - - - - - - a - 29.98 29.73 29.18 29.46 
Cromarty - - : - - - - - - - - 29.95 29.78 29.18 29.42 
Tarbetness = = = = = = = © © © = 29.99 29.73 29.16 | 29.44 
Pentland Skerries - - - - - «© «© « - 30),.00 30.03 29.27 | 29.39 
Start Point ” - ” « - - - ° = . 29.99 29.95 29.23 | 29.25 
Sumburghead = ¢ - - - +5 - = = - 30.04 30.00 20.26 | 29.26 
Yunnethead - - - - - - : - ° ° 29.97 29.81 29.14 29.32 
‘Cape Wrath . - - 2 = - - - 29.87 29.71 29.11 | 29.19 

| 
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Appendix No. 19. 


TABLE showing the Number of Boats, MEN, and Bors Employed at the several Fishing Districts and their respective Creeks, on the North-east 
Coast of Scotland, in the Year ending 5 January 1849, with the Dues on Boats charged at the several Harbours; also noting the Creeks at which 
there are no Piers.—Furnished by the respective Fishery Officers. 


NAME No. of | No. of ie NAME No. of | No. of 
of Bate) Meno of Dues Charged, &c. ae Boats | 3 Amount of Dues Charged, &c. 
Em- | and Em- 
DISTRICT AND CREEK. |ployed.| Boys. Remarks, &c. DISTRICT AND CREEK. 'ployed. Remarks, é&c. 
a Mg eee vk te, Re Se pita _ 

Wick - - - 503 | 2,393 | - - Although 593 boats were FRASERBURGH - ° 428 -- At Fraserburgh, one cran 
Duncansby (no pier) 16 63 | the actual number belonging Pennan - - = 36 of the firat herrings caught 
Freswick (no pier) 26 108 | to the district, upwards of Rosehearty - ~ 71 in the season charged as har- 


13 52 | 800 boats, manned by 3,500 | - Pitullie - ° 
45 | 175 | men, fished from Wick dis- Fraserburgh - - 
6 24 | trict in 1848. Cairnbulg (no pier) - 
38 | 152 No dues are paid at any Inverallochv (no pier) 
18 | place in this district but at Charlestown (no pier) 


Ankingill (no pier) 
Keiss - - 


bour dues by Act of Parlia- 
ment; value about 20s. At 
Rosehearty, each boat 5s. for 
the season. No harbour dues 
are charged at any other 


Ackergill - - 
Staxigoe - - - 
Itergoe (no pier) - 


& 


4 
Girnigoe - 2 5 23 | Pulteney Town harbour, St. Combs (no pier) - 47 station in this district. Of 
Broadhaven 12 48 | where feuars pay 3s. per the 428 boats employed, 20 
Ramsigoe . 1 5 | boat for the season, and are for the herring fishery ; 80 for cod and ling; and 
Wick - = 370 | 1,480 | 2s. 6d. for laying up the 142 small boats occasionally employed in the cod 
Garclat. 3 ‘ 36 | 150 | restofthe year. Non-feuars fishery. 247 boats fished from Fraserburgh in the 
Whaligoe . 21 90 | pay 8s. per boat for the season of 1848. 
season, and 2s. 6d. for laying Alex. Sutherland, Fishery Officer. 


up for the winter. Strangers, who do not contract 


for the season, pay 58. for laying up for the winter, PETERHEAD ~- - -{ 262 | 921 | - - Although 262 boats were 


and 1s. evory time they enter the harbour. Buchanhaven (no pier) -| 27 | 94} the number belonging to this 

W. Millar, Officer of Fisheries. Peterhead - = =|} 59} 295 | district, 437 boats, manned by 

| Burnhaven (pier destroyed) 1] 42 | 2,185 men, fished from the 
LysstzR = - °- oe 76 | 194] district in the season of 1648. 


238 [1,190 | - - The boats at East Clyth, Boddom - 
05 


10 35 | and Little Terry, and they Stranathera 
11 30 | are bar-harbours, and can Cowie - 
25 | 65 | only be taken at half-tide, | Stonehaven 
and often at no time of tide. } Crawton - 
No dues are charged, excepe 38. a boat a year at Catterline 


the first caught herrings, 
which is equal to 158. per 
boat for the season. No dues 
are charged at any other 
station in this district. 


Port Gower - 


East Clyth (no pier) - 21; 1 Clyth, and Occumster. pay | Bullers of Buchan (no pier) 6 24 | At Peterhead, the harbour 

Clyth . - - - 28 | 140 | no dues, but in leasing their Ward of Cruden (no pier) 12 36 | dues are 5s. a boat for the 

Occumster e ° ° 21 | 105 | holdings the fishermen are Whinnefold (no pier) - 10 30 | season. At Boddom, no dues 

Lybster - - - = 89 | 445 | bound to fish for the tenants Old Castle (no pier) ° 3 12 | are charged, nor at any other 
Swiney (no pier) - - 11 55 | at the curing stations for the Colliestown (no pier) - 3] 86 | creek in the district. 
Forse - - - - 33 | 165 | time at 1s. a cran below Aberdeen - - ° ® 27} 108 Alex. M‘Kay 

Latheron Wheel - -| 95 | 175 | the average ae A Officer of Fisheries. 
t Lybster the dues are 5 6. : 

yearly a boat. No charge at the other places. 108 gional 306 1,160 | - With the exception of Stone- 

boats fished from Lybster in 1848. Baribauk 7 haven, Gourdon, Montrose 

David Elder, Fishery Officer. 9 Ferryden, and Arbroath, there 

Cove = 1 are no piers whatever in this 

HELMspALB > * 202 | 605 | --None of thecreeks in this | Findon - 14 extensive district. At Stone- 

Dunbeath, &c. - - 106 | 410 | district can be considered Portlethen 20 haven the harbour dues are 

Berriedale, &c. - 12 25 | places of safety or shelter, Doonies - 10 5s. each boat. At Gourdon 

Helmedale,&. - 38 | 130 | except Helmsdale, Brora,| Sketra  - 12 the charge is half a cran of 


Brora - - 
Goldspie, Embo, &c. 


Helmsdale. Gourdon - John Finlayson, 
George Macphail, Fishery Officer. ee Officer of Fisheries. 
(ft) a 


CROMARTY -« «© «| 270 - | -- Native boats are charged | Montrose 
Inver - - - - 18 72 | dues at the rate of 5s. a year. Ferryden 
Portmaholmack - 27.| 108 | Stranger boats are charged, Usan - 
Rockfield - - 20 80 | according to their size, from [| Auchmithie 75 
Hilton (no pier) - 32 | 128| 3d. to ls. for every time | Arbroath - 
Balintore (no pier) - - 16 64 | they enter these harbours, j East Haven 24 
Shandwick (no pier)- —_- 17 68 | which they complain much of.| West Haven 24 
Piteulzean -° -° ©°* 24 96 John Nicoll, Broughty Ferry 64 
Cromarty - - “| si Fishery Officer. [anerrurHER - = 2,080 | Stranger boats pay dues as 
Fortrose - ° " *~ 8 3 Ferry Port-on-Craig 15 follows : 
Avoh - ° " * 48 1 St. Andrews - 65 | 13d. each time of entering. 
Craigtn- = - -| 10; 4 Kingsbarns 15 


265 | 803 | - - At Findhorn boats are Crail - 8d. - ditto. 


FINDHORN - - 


Clachnaharry - - 11 44 | charged 108. a year, which Cellardyke - - 110 | 550 

Culloden- -°- - * 9 36 | includes the right of ground Anstruther - = 4 20 | 1s. 14d. per annum. 

Pettie (no pier) - - 14 56 | to draw up the boat during Pittenweem = = 47‘ 935] 138. 2d. ditto. 

Campbeltown (no pier) - 11 44| winter. At Lossiemouth St. Monance - - 85 | 425 | 1s. 2d. ditto, or 2d. each time. 
Dilness(no pier) - - 8 40 | this charge is 7 s. 6 d. a her- Elie - -2© - 3 15 John Ferguson, 
Nairn - - ee 72} 163 | ring boat, and 10s. a white Leven - - - 2 10 Officer of Fisheries. 
Findhom- - - ° 19 73 | or haddock fishing boat a Buckhaven = - - 125 | 625 

Burg Co = bad 2 ° N d h d 

ea can ° . ° a Pfs a he ue ie eg LEITH AND BURNTISLAND $10 | 1,081 | Fishing boats pay dues as 
Lossiemouth - - °- 54} 137 George Forbes, Dysart - °° -  ° 5 20 follows : 


f Fisheries. Burntisland - - 8 32 | 2d. each day, or 15 s. for the 
asi aaacaatie North and South Queens- ; 


season. 
4d. each day of fishing. 


Pont Gonpoxw - - °*| 413 | 2,008 | -- No separate harbour dues ferry - - © ° 15 45 
Speymouth (n0 pier) - 2 10 | are charged in this dis- | Newhaven - «=  «{ 150] 380 | Great want of shelter. 
PortGordon - - ° 35 | 180 | trict; each fisherman pays & fj Fisherrow - - 90 | 190 | 7s. 6d. each boat, a year. 
Buckie - - - -{ 158 | 796 } certain sum annually to the Preston Pans - ; ‘ 35 | 150 
Portessie (no pier) - a 48 | 244 | proprietor, as a ground rent, Cockenzie : ” ss 44 | 1976 
Findochtie (no pier) - - 36 | 184 | for the site of his cottage and North Berwick = 3 8 32 | 158. for the season. 
Port Knockie (no pier) - 86 | 435 | boat accommodation ; the On the 6th December 1847, in a sudden gale at N. N. E., there was 
Cullen - - - - 30 | 154 | rents vary according to cir- great destruction of boats at Newhaven, Preston Pans, Cockenzic 
Gandend (no pier) - - 18 92 ' cunstances. &c., to the amount of 800 1. owing to the want of harbours. 
William Sutherland, Fishery Officer. John Johnston, Officer of Fisherics. 
purr - - - <<] 185] 547 EYEMOUTH - - | 182] 894 
age i. je 95 | 105 | 10s. charge yearly per boat. } Dunbar - - 30 | 150 | 11s. 6d. per boat for the 
Whitebills - 7 ° 16 66 | 5s - - - ditto. Cove - - <- ° 10 37 season. 
Banff - - - - 3 12|58-+ - = ditto. Coldingham - - - 20; 104 
Macdoff - - °- °° 55 22 |2s.6d. - ditto. Eyemouth - = ° 50 | 240 | 10s. each boat yearly, as tithes 
Gardenstown - - - 36} 137] 5s.- - - ditto. Burnmouth and Ross - 32} 145] to the minister. 
Gilbert Manson, Fishery Officer. Berwick and Greensea - 39 | 214 John Kennedy, 


Officer of Fisherie*. 
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CORRESPONDENCE relative to Fraxine Boats. 
LETTER from the Hon. B. F. Primrose, Secretary to the Board of Fisheries in Scotland. 


Board of Fisheries, Royal Institution, Edinburgh, 
Sir, 14 November 1848. 


REFERRING to your letter of the 3d instant, on the inquiry you have been conducting on the east 
coast with respect to the losses at sea sustained in the gale of the 19th of August last, I have to express 
my regret that I unfortunately missed you on the morning you were so good as to call at this office to 
see me. [I arrived a few minutes after you had left. 


It affords me much satisfaction to hear that the fishery officers exerted themselves to render you all 
the assistance in their power during the inquiry, and if there should be additional questions that you 
wish to put to them, I beg that you will call upon them for whatever information you desire. 


The period of 15 days for herrings to lie in salt before branding, has been fixed by Act of Parliament, 
and the Commissioners of Fisheries have no power to reduce it by any regulation of their own; but on 
sufficient evidence being given them that the integrity of the brand will not be disturbed by the change, 
the Commissioners are prepared to take measures for getting un Act introduced into Parliament for 
establishing this amendment, and are carefully collecting the opinions of the trade on the subject from 
the witnesses summoned by Mr. Lefevre, who represent every class engaged in the fisheries. 


The Commissioners have devoted a great deal of attention, and set on foot many inquiries as to the boats 
best adapted for the Scotch herring fisheries; but with respect to fitting out, at the expense of the 
Board, model boats and sending them on trial to the fisheries, the Commissioners would require a special 
warrant frorm the Treasury befure they could enter upon such an undertaking. Their duties are defined 
by Act of Parliament, and they have no other money at their disposal than what is granted them by 
the Treasury to enable them to execute these duties. They have no spare fund for experiments, but 
must render a strict account of their disbursements, and are held responsible that these consist of items 
strictly contemplated in the provisions of the various Acts which confer on them their authority. 


On the particular question of decked or undecked boats, I shall now mention the general result 
arrived at from inquiry among curers, fishermen, fishery officers, our naval superintendents, and I may 
add from iny own observation, for although I have only recently been appointed to this office as 
secretary, I have given much attention to seafaring pursuits, and followed them with interest in all 
their branches. 1 must beg, however, that you will not ky the statement as pledging the Board to 


an absolute decision in favour of the present boats, or as a declaration that they are susceptible of nu 
improvement. 


The Scotch herring fishery on the east coast is quite different from that on the west coast; my 
remarks therefure apply solcly to the east coast. It 1s also totally different from the English fisheries. 
From the Fern Islards to Duncansby Head the catching and curing departments are rigidly kept 
separate. A Scotch fisherman must deliver his herrings fresh to the curer within 12 hours of bein 
caught; the English constantly rouse their fish in salt enough to keep them for a day or two, an 
remain that time at sea, if they canuot return to port, but fish touched with salt would not be received 
by the curer in Scotland, nor would it be possible to cure them for foreign markets or for the high class 
home markets, unless they were delivered fresh to the curer, or completely cured on board in the Dutch 
mode ; the latter is impracticable without reducing the produce to such a degree as to ruin our fisheries. 
The Dutch cure beautifully, but only a very small quantity. It is quantity and quality combined that 
has enabled the Scotch fisheries to take the fureign markets, open to them by moderate duties, out of 
the hands of the Dutch and all other foreign competitors, and if prohibitory duties were done away 
with, Scotch herriugs would obtain a continental monopoly from the low price and high excellence at 
which they could be supplied ; but low price and high excellence can only be attained by an immense 
establishment of curers being kept simultaneously engaged in preparing the herrings caught, and the 
fishermen who catch them being compelled to take the largest number they can, and deliver them fresh 
with the utmost rapidity. Providence aud competition secure the quantity, the delivery fresh depends 


upon the sort of boat used, the exertions of the crews, and a very strict eutorcement of the fishery 
regulations. 


The Scotch herring boats lie in the harbours all day, and they leave all together in the evening and 
return together in the morning ; the men shoot tlieir nets at sunset, haul them in at sunrise, and deliver 
their cargcves early inthe morning. This takes place every day, and be the weather or tides what they 
may, the boats must go out in the evening and be back inthe morning. The coast is rock-bound and 
precipitous ; the fishermen therefore can only fish from harbours. They are oy poor, constantly could 
not fish at aJl but for advances made them by the curers, and have no capital to lay out on an expensive 
boat. The objects therefore to consider are,— 

Ist. To get a substantial boat at the smallest prime cost. 

2d. A boat that will yield the greatest produce, and work with the fewest hands. 
3d. That will row easily as well as sail. 

4th. That will draw little water and take least room in a crowded harbour. 


Sth. That will stow the largest quantity of fish, be capable of delivering them most expeditiously, 
and be washed out most easily. 


The Scotch herring boat combines these qualities in a greater degree than any other boat. 


In the following prices of boats the value of nets and fishing gear is not included, as that would be 
the same whatever boat was used. The prices have been taken trom two or three different Reports : 


The large Yarmouth lugger complete, costs 400 /. 

The small half-decked boat, ditto, from 180 J. to 200 1. 

The Cornish pilchard boat, ditto, from 160/. to 200 J. 

But the Scotch boat, complete, costs only from 601. to 70 /. 
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The large Yarmouth lugger frequents the Scotch fisheries, but only as a purchaser of fish, for so un- 
suited is it to the fishing on this coast, that the owners find it more profitable to buy of our men, even at 
the extravagant price of 27s. per cran, which has often been obtained, than to take the fish out of the 
sea for nothing. They cannot hang to the nets or follow the capricious shifting of the fishing grounds 
like our boats, and once out of the harbour they cannot get back till the weather and tide permit them, 
as they are not able to row against light winds and in calms. The half-decked English boat for 1802. 
is manned by seven or eight men, but the Scotch boat by five men. Supposing the English boat to 
be as well adapted for the fisheries as the Scotch boat, she will bring no more fish to market, as she 
can work no greater drift of nets. A capital has therefore first to be raised to fit out one English boat 
that would send out 23 Scotch boats to the fisheries, and the return from the capital afterwards, to be 
divided for the maintenance of seven or eight men, which now barely subsists five men. But the 
boat itself is not so well adapted for the fishery. The Scotch double lug rig is peculiarly favourable 
for the uses the boat is put to. The whole of the canvas is within board ; there 1s no gear to foul or 
be carried away in getting in and out of a crowded harbour; the steersman has only to measure the 
length of his boat, and range her into her place at the first opening he sees; if her sides stand the 
squeeze, she will get no other damage; whereas bowsprits, booms, and shrouds would all be in his 
way, and be receiving such constant injury as tolose many days’ fishing, and lead to great expense for 
repairs. Then the herring fishing particularly requires that the mast and sail shall be separate as in the 
lug, for the boats after their nets are shot have their masts lowered and crutched to prevent drifting; 
before hauling in the net, a cleararea is made in the stern sheets to receive the fish, the lugs are un- 
hooked and stowed forward; the mast, being a bare spar, lays fore and aft, and offers no impedi- 
ment; as the net is hauled in, it is shaken and coiled down wherever there is room; the fish by thus 
dropping the one on the other, strike no hard substance to knock off their scales, which unfits them for 
curing well, and the men being unhampered by booms and standing gear of any kind, have full space 
for their work, and for coiling down their nets, which are of immense length and size, as each boat fishes 
with nearly 20,000 square yards of netting. At the last haul if the wind is light but scant, or if there 
is none at all, they begin to row to harbour ; no resistance of spars retards the boat’s progress, while the 
enormous weight of the fish, with the wet nets, gives the crew of five enough to do to get back to 
receive the price of good fish from the curer ; they could not pull much additional weight. A double lug 
is a most unhandy rig for working the boat to windward, but it has the advantages I describe for meet- 
ing the peculiarities of the Scotch fishery ; and the balance appears in its favour for the produce of the 
fisheries: and produce must be maintained, nay somewhat increased, hefore there can be much hope of 

ersuading a nation to accept of a new experiment; but it is important that the double lug should not 
be made more unhandy than it is, and very dangerous, which I think there would be some risk of, if 
decks were added to the boats. 


I offer only my own reasons for this opinion; the value of them you can judge of as a seaman. 


The lugs have to be dowsed every tack, and during the operation the boat is unmanageable, having no 
steerage-way nor canvas to steady her. Ina heavy sea her tendency is to make a stern board, while the 
men must be in constant movement, shifting over yards, tacks, and sheets; they want as much space as 
they can get, and have to hold on with their legs by the thwarts; in an open boat, as they stand on the 
floor, their weight is brought low, and they have the whole depth of the boat to save them from being 
canted overboard ; but with a deck or half-deck boat, the space being more contined, they must occa- 
sionally stand on the deck, where a lurch of the boat is fatal if they lose their footing, and their weight 
renders the boat so crank she is more liable to turn over. The same risk prevails for stepping the masts, 
and the deck undoubtedly offers impediments for stowing away the sails, coiling the nets, shovelling | 
out the fish, and dashing water over the boat. With us the nets are landed and dried daily, and the 
fisherman ought, before going home, to wash out his boat clear of fish scales fore and aft, as old scales 
taint the new fish; they are too careless about this, but would become doubly so if they had to work 
under a half-deck. 


The English half-decked boats that I have seen have either been fore-and-afters, or, if lug-rigged, had 
a jib and mizen, which gave the boat steerage-way while tacking; but our boats could not fish as they 
do, 800 from Wick, 300 from Fraserburgh, 400 from Peterhead, entering and leaving the harbour daily, 
if fitted with a bowsprit and bumpkin, still less from the smaller harbours and narrow creeks they fre- 
quent, where an exclusive herring trade is carried on with immense success; lastly, many landsmen 
man the boats, who must leave them if the nig is not of the simplest kind, but whose services at the nets. 
and handling of the fish are most valuable; they are a sort of intermediate curer, who never lose sight 
of what is to be done with the fish after it gets ashore, because they have a hand in that too, and in the 

eneral scramble for employment that attends the fishing season prove a most useful class, since they can 
Be put to any work, and do it cheap. | 


I have endeavoured in this long letter to explain to you the peculiarities of the Scotch herring fishery, 
as I should have done in conversation if I had been so fortunate as to have met you when you called. : 
they stand alone in their character, and alteration upon any part ofthem must be measured by its adap- 
tation to the whole scheme of the Fishery, not to one exclusive branch, such as the safety of the men 
prosecuting it; but even upon this point the reports which have reached the Commissioners of the cause 
of the loss of life on the 19th of August, show that no less loss would have occurred if the boats had 
been decked, for many escaped into harbour who could not have got in had they drawn more water; 
and the chief sacrifice of boats and lives took place from others atriking the bar of the harbour at its 
entrance, and ranean up with the surge, which must have happened with any boat, whether open or 
decked, of such a small class as to be capable of engaging with success in the Scotch fishery. The dif- 
ference between the Yarmouth fishery and the Scotch is sufficient to explain the difference of the boats. 
The herrings caught at Yarmouth and the neighbouring coasts are cured for red herrings, which may be 
slightly salted on board, and kept so for a day or two without prejudice to their subsequent cure; the 
boats therefore can stay at sea. The Dutch, Belgians, and Breuch, who fish in the north, fish ona 
foreign coast; they must meet this disadvantage by having a class of boats that will bring them from 
their own shores to ours, but the consequence is they cannot compete with us in produce. An erroneous 
estimate of the Dutch fishing, and the rash assumption that because the Dutch cure was the best, their 
system throughout, without reference to the forced circumstances under which it was carried on, must 
be the best too, led to our Government granting a bounty on open sea and deep sea decked vessels, 
which proved a total failure, as will be seen by the following Return: 
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FISHING 1817. Correspondence 
relative to fishing boats. 
Number Barrels Amount 
of Tonnage.| Men. of of Tonnage and 
Vessels. Herrings.| Barrel Bounty. 


Opensea - - - = = = 19 464 3 
Deepsea - - - = = = 3 145 


FISHING 1818. 


Number Barrels Amount 
of Tonnage. of of Tonnage and 
Vessels. Herrings.| Barrel Bounty. 


Opensea - - + = = - 


Deepsea - - = = - «© 


Whereas the returns of the three stations of Wick, Fraserburgh, and Peterhead have been for this 
season, with the open boats, and no Government bounties, as follow, viz. :— 


Number Number Barrels 

Boats. Men. Herrings. 

Wick °. = -* = - o - ~ - ~ 822 4,1 10 131,520 
Fraserburgh - 5 5 = © = 2 395 1,975 43,911 
Peterhead - . - - - - - - = 438 2,190 81,906 


A comparison of the averages derived from these Returns exhibits the following results, viz. : 


Ave 

Barrels on Barrels 

per Boat. per Ton. 
Decked Boats : — —— 

Year 1817 for whole coast - - * © © s 2 © & «@ 61 or 24. 
Year 1818 - ditto - - - - - - - - - a - 43 or 13 

Open Boats: 

Year 1848 for Wick only - - + - - = 2 = © * 160 or 12} 
Ditto for Fraserburgh ditto - - - +2 -* - = - 111 or 8} 
Ditto for Peterhead ditto - - - - - - - - - 186 or 144 


It is a knowledge of these facts, and of the inestimable importance of the fisheries to the welfare 
and sustenance of so poor a country as Scotland, carried on as they are in its poorest and most 
unproductive districts, in fact, forming the only harvest for large masses of the population, that 
makes the Commissioners watchful that no hasty interference on plausible premises derived from 
imperfect comparisons should come in to check the returns from this great source of national wealth, 
and hinder capital from flowing in to maintain it; but they are no less anxious to carry forward with 
energy and perseverance every real improvement of which it is susceptible. I trust, therefore, you 
will not construe the observations I have offered into an opposition to improvement, but regard them 
as an imperfect attempt on my part to lay before you the whole subject in all its pasta in the 
hope that you will be good enough to afford the Commissioners the benefit of your advice and 
Opinion, which must carry so much weight in directing theirs. 

I have further to state, that the Commissioners will receive, with the highest satisfaction, the 
lines and dimensions of the most approved fishing boats in the United Kingdom, and will lend all 
the aid in their power to the introduction of trial boats at the fishing ports on any principle of 
superintendence you ae recommend, a practical step which it has been long their desire to see 
attempted; the fishery officers shall also be employed as you may be pleased to direct in establishing 
a relative comparison between the different boats. 

I have, &c. 

Captain Washington, &.N., (signed) 3B. F. Primrose, Secretary. 
Admiralty. 
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Appendix, No. 21. 


LETTER of Inquiries respecting Fisnine Boats around the Coast. 


Sir, Admiralty, Harbour Department, 2 November 1848. 

HavinG recently been in Scotland on an inquiry into the loss of fishing boats in a zale on the 
s9th August last, I found, among other causes, that the losses were by some persons attributed to the 
use of open boats, which is the general practice throughout the east coast of Scotland. 

The fishermen are all but unanimous in their opinion that no other sort of boat than that at present 
in use would be suitable for the herring fishery, which is their chief employment. Now it appears that 
the Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Deal, Hastings, Rye, Folkstone, Penzance, St. Ives, and the Isle of Man 
boats, are all decked or half decked, and they are said to prosecute the fishery with as much success as 
the Scottish boats; those on the Northumberland and Yorkshire coasts are, I believe, open. 

May I therefore request that you will ask one of the best boat-builders in your neighbourhood to send 
me a drawing of the most approved lines of the fishing-boat used in your district, on the scale of one 
quarter of an inch to a foot, showing the elevation or sheer-plan, the half-breadth plan, and the body 
plan, or section, in order that I may compare them with those of Scotland. 


Also to add the principal dimensions of the hoat, and her rig, tonnage, &c., as :— 


1. Length over all. 8. Quantity of ballast. 

2. Length of keel. 9. Tonnage. 

3, Extreme breadth. 10. Draft of water, loaded and light. 
4. Depth of hold. | 11. Rig. 

5. Decked, half-decked, or open? 12, Number of crew. 

6. Clench or carvel built. 18, Cost, with spars, oars, sails, &e. 
7. Weight of boat. 14. How long do they usually last ? 


I shall be glad if you will make any remarks or suggestions that may tend to throw light on the 
subject, and will mention how the fish ure landed, and whether the boats run into harbour every 
morning. 

. I am, &c. 
The Inspecting Commander, Coast Guard. (signed) John Washington. 


(1.) 
REPLIES respecting Fisaine Boats from Leith, Kirkaldy, Fraserburgh, Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Loch Fyne. 


’ Sir, Coast Guard, Edinburgh, 11 November 1848. 
REFERRING to your letter of the 2d instant, relative to the build, rig, qualifications, &c., of the her- 
ring fishing boats in Scotland on its east coast, I beg leave to transmit you by this day’s post a drawing 
by the well-known builders, the Messrs. Rose & Son, of Leith, showing the lines, &c. of the large boats 
in general use at that and the “deep sea,” or line fishing, together with answers to your queries, 
und such observations as struck me in the course of my inquiries. I trust they may be useful. 
I am, &c. 
To Captain Washington, r.Nn., Admiralty. (signed) J.J. Arrow, I. C. 


For dimensions of boat, see Drawina@ (Plate 7, and Appendix No. 24), 

1. Are the crews all sailors, or seafaring men?—No. At the white fishing they usually are, and only 
part of the boats are thus employed. The herring fishing employs all the boats ; three fishermen usually 
in them, and two landsmen. This applies generally along the east coast of Scotland. 

2. Are the oars much used in the herring fishing ?—No. 

3. Are the oars much used at the line-tishing, when hauling in?—Frequently in shooting the lines, 
aud always hauling them in. When they can they shoot on a lee-tide and haul in on the early 
weather-tide, working the oars, to keep the boat broadside to the tide, thus lifting her up to her lines, 
which weichtily fished would otherwise break, probably. 

4. What is the usual length of the deep-sea fishing-line ?—Five hundred fathoms, and on each 700 
to 800 hooks, and seven or eight of these lines to a boat. 

5. Do the boats run into harbour every morning ?—Those in the locality of the fishing ground, and 
for herring, every morning; but those from Newhaven and Leith, who have 60 miles down the Firth to 
run to their fishing ground, are generally out two days at the line-fishing. 

6. When do they commence the deep-sea fishing ?—About the Ist October, or later, in about 30 
fathoms, near the Mar Bank, drawing in before Christmas to the Isle of May, and then in smaller yawls, 
with which they continue to June, soon after which the herring fishing begins, and continues 10 to 12 
weeks. 

7. Do the fishermen like the decked, half-decked, or open boat best ?—The open boat, it being easier 
worked and their oars easily applied, which to them is absolutely necessary in hauling their lines. They 
fancy they could not use their oars on a decked boat, and have too much top weight with the fish on the 
deck. A well or box down to the keelson was explained to them. 

8. Has shelter anything to do with it, observing that on most parts of the English and Irish coasts 
they have all decked or half-decked boats?—No. Shelter or further construction of harbours might 
induce the build of larger boats, and possibly decking them, but it would increase the expense, they 
think, besides not being so light and easy of rowing as they now are, and have been used for centuries. 
In truth they are ancient prejudices, most difficult to be removed. 

9. Have they ever tried the decked boats?—I believe at Fraserburgh or Rosehearty three or four 
boats were so, three years ago, but they gave them up at the end of the first season. I have caused 
inquiry to be made on the subject, and if there are any elie they shall be transmitted. 

10. Are you aware of any inducements that can be held out to break down these prejudices ?—This 
vear the large fishing village of Buckhaven, near Kirkaldy, in this Firth, are trying to establish a trawl- 
net fishing, off Pittenweem and St. Monance, westward of Fifeness, and have 15 boats half-decked now 
fishing there (one I believe is decked entirely); and being supported by the fishmongers of Edinburgh, 
are succeeding satisfactorily. If they continue to prosper, it may induce the whole fishers in the Firth 
of Forth to engage in the trawl fishing, and as it requires them to be more at sea, so may it induce them 
to deck or half deck their boats for comfort, if not for safety. The inspecting lieutenant of the coast- 
guard at Elie, Lieutenant Cox, has this fishing always before him, and as an intelligent officer, may 
give much useful information on the subject. His letter is subjoined. 


10 November 1848. — J. J. Arrow, I. C., Leith. 
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(2.) 
Sir, Kirkaldy, 9 November 1848. 


On the receipt of yours of the 6th instant, with queries, I proceeded to St. Monance; and on the 
following day to Buckhaven, and have endeavoured to obtain the most accurate information on the 
various points required. I have also at some length given my opinion, grounded on minute observa- 
tion, and hope that in so doing I have not trespassed on your patience. : is 

am, &c. 

Captain Arrow, R. N., Inspecting Commander, H, Cox. 

Leith District. 


1, Do the boats run into harbour every morning ?—They go into harbour every day during the 
winter, but in the summer about twice a week, with white fish ; herrings daily. 

2, Do your fishermen like an open, or half-decked, or decked boat best ?—Open. 

3. If the first, why; if the second or third, why ?—First, in consequence of all the harbours in the 
Firth being tide harbours, aud very small, they are obliged to have boats of a light draft of water, and 
very dependent on their oars for entering them. Second, that the white line-fishing requires the con- 
stant use of the oars. Third, that as the boats are so numerous, and confined to a very narrow compass, 
they are obliged to strike their masts to prevent them from drifting foul of each other. Fourth, if 
decked, they would be too much lumbered. 

4. Has shelter anything to do with it, observing that all round England they fish successfully in 
decked or half-decked boats?—Yes, they are wholly dependent on the small harbours, and are frequently 
exposed to danger in waiting tide time. 

5. Are the oars much used in the herring fishing?—Yes; not in hauling the net, but going to and 
from the ground. 

6. Are the oars much and generally used to lighten the lines, when hauling them in, at the white 
fishing ?—Yes; wholly dependent on them. | 

7. What is the length of the fishing line?—Four thousand eight hundred fathoms for haddock fish- 
ing, for eight men, being 600 fathoms each. In addition to which, the St. Monance and Cellardyke 
boats use on the Mar Bank 300) fathoms for skate, halibut, &c. 

8. What depth of water near the Mar Bank do they fish in?—From 20 to 30 fathoms. 

9. What depth usually around the May ?—From 17 to 22 fathoms. 

10. How many boats from Buckhaven now trawl off St. Monance and vicinity ?—Fifteen boats. 

11, How many are decked or half-decked ; it is said there is one wholly decked and sloop-rigged ; 
her particulars, and how she answers?—Six have cuddies amidships, sufficient to shelter the crew. 
_ The sloop-rigged boat has a fure-deck about nine feet long; her sails are well adapted for trawling, but 
would not do for lines; these boats catch little else but plaice fish ; they average per man about 10s. per 
week. 

12. Does her plan, and do her comforts induce others to try for the deep-sea fishing ?—No. 

13. Can she use her oars ?—Yes. 

14, Anything further that suggests itself to Lieutenant Cox is requested ?—From many years’ acquaint- 
ance with the modes of fishing on the Scotch and English coasts, I am satisfied they are not parallel cuses. 
In the English Channel, they have better harbours and many rvadsteads, and do not go far from land. 
In the North Sea, cod, ling, and halibut, is confined to vessels sufficiently large as to carry a boat of 16 
feet to haul their lines, and those for the London market are fitted with wells, The haddock are caught 
on the Yorkshire coast by open cobles of about 25 feet long. The trawl fishing in the North Sea is by 
vessels of about 3U tons, whuse object is confined to soles, turbot, and brill, which fish is landed in the 
winter at lIull and Yarmouth ; and in the summer, in addition to Hull and Yarmouth, at Bridlington 
and Scarborough, and sent off to London and the large inland towns by train. I can spenk from per- 
sonal observation, that the North Sea trawl fishermen, in prosecuting their fishing for soles, throw three- 
_ fourths of offul fish overboard (during the summer), such as haddock, plaice, flounders, and skate. They 
fish about 30 miles from the land. Fish caught by a trawl, bruise and spoil each other. 

On this coast they have not, at all times of tide, one accessible harbour, nor even so much as a low- 
water pier or roadstead, except inside the Inch. The Bar of Tay forbids an entrance to boats during an 
easterly gale; the fisherinen are therefore obliged to confine their white fishing in the winter to the 
Firth; fron: May to the end of July they frequent the Mar Bank, to and from which they can ensure a 
voyage, with the aid of the oars, without endangering the fish. The herring tishing is most successfully 
conducted by the same boats, and they are, in my opinion, the best adapted for tle purpose on this coast. 
The Dutch and Yarmouth fishermen use in the North Sea decked vessels, but they have a long drift, 
_and are few in number. The former cure on board. 

In order therefore to give shelter to the vessels and boats, adapted to the various seasons and modes 
of fishing on the coast, I am of opinion it is necessary to have a central place of refuge in the Firth, 
Anstruther for instance; but without which I think the open boats, manned and rigged as they are, are 
the best for the general purposes of the various fishings. 

Lord Norbury had a trawler from England for three months during the past summer; the result was, 
that St. Andrew’s Bay, and adjacent spots, held out an inducement during the herring fishing, in the 
months of July, August, and September, to trawl for the Edinburgh market; the fish caught was of a 
very inferior quality, principally plaice, and only saleable during the absence of a better kind. 


Kirkaldy, 9 November 1848. Henry Cox, Lieutenant, R. N. 


(3.) 
Fraserburgh, 18 November 1848. 


I RECEIVED your letter of the 8th current, and it would, I assure you, afford me very great pleasure 
to be of any service in ussisting the fishermen, and communicating to you any information which might 
be useful under the circumstances. I Lave seen two of the most intelligent fishermen here, and they 
are decidedly of opinion that the present open boats are the most safe and efficient for the herring fish- 
ing on this coast; some of them got half-decks a few years ago, but it is not known that any boat was 
tried at the fishing here, cr in the neighbourhood, with full decks, and that has been misrepresented. 
The boats which got half-decks were uot found, generally speaking, to be so safe as those without any 
deck, particularly in working the lugsail, and some of them have been removed, i. e. during the fishing 
season. The present hvats, without decks, are most approved of; they are wrought with fewer men than 
any decked hoat could be; and the quantity of herrings caught in them would far exceed any quantity 
which could be caught in a decked boat. They state that the shoals of herrings move very instantanc- 
ously from one place to another in one night, and they are often obliged, after putting out their nets, 
and finding that the fish had removed, to follow them; perhaps this is done two or three times in a 
night, until a quantity is cought. It may be said that this could be done by decked vessels, and so it 
might, when there is wind sufficient for that purpose; but in a calm it could not be done. The disasters 
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of August were not in consequence of the boats being open, but running on to the lee shore, and thick 
weather, and in taking the harbour without sufficient lights; they were dashed upon the rocks and 
lost. These two men say, that had the Peterhead boats kept the sea, and run down tor Fraserburgh 
there was every probability of their being safe; and this was verified by about 30 of them having done 
so, and got sate into Fraserburgh harbour. The fishermen declare that it is not from prejudice, nor 
from want of experience, that they object to decked boats, but entirely from decked boats being 
inferior to the eer boats; they admit that if large vessels, such as the Dutch fishermen use, were 
adopted (but this they cannot afford, nor would they remunerate the owners), they would be more safe 
if kept to the sea than boats without decks. 

On the whole, it seems to be the general opinion of the whole fishermen along the coast, east and 
west, that decked boats or vessels would not pay. ; 5 

am, &c. 
Captain J. J. Arrow, z.n. Edinburgh. Lewis Chalmers, 
Chief Magistrate. 


(4.) 
Aberdeen, 28 November 1848, 

Accorp1N@ to your request we herewith hand you a working sketch of a vere A boat, as built and 
rigged on this coast (Plate 7); and having had our attention called by the late Admiralty Inquiry to 
the construction of the boats generally used in the herring fishery on this coast, we beg to offer a few 
remarks on the subject; trusting they may be of some service, or, at least, that they may elicit the 
Opinions of others personally conversant with the matter, who most deeply feel its importance since the 
late melancholy loss of human life and property. | 

The boats in present use, from their size, and being entirely open, we think hable to most serious 
objections, inasmuch as they afford no shelter whatever to thelr crews from the inclemency of the 
weather, and are liable to founder under the effects even of a summer breeze. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, and particularly so when fished, from the moveable nature of their eargoes, great loss of time 
and opportunity is incurred by the boats, when not immediately successful, having to return to port; 
and in gales they must either founder, or attempt to make shore at all hazards, in doing which a great 
number of them lately perished. If the boats were of a larger size, they might afford shelter for their 
crews, in addition to ihe necessary stowage for the nets and fish; this is not the case with the present 
boats, which are often overloaded, to a dangerous extent, by the proceeds of an ordinary good fishing. 
They ought also to be so far decked as to render them safe even should they ship a sea; and this we 
think can be accomplished without detriment to the shooting and hauling of the nets—an objection to 
boats entirely decked. To illustrate our views, we bave prepared a model of a proposed boat, of which 
the following is a description ; the model itself we have, with permission, deposited in the office of the 
Harbour Engineer, Aberdeen, where it may be seen on application *. 

The boat, we propose, should be 45 feet in length over all; 14 feet extreme breadth; and 7 feet deep 
at the lowest part, with 18 inches of sheer; flat floor, with three rising strakes next the keel, and con- 
siderably broader and fuller in the after-body than forward, similar to the boats in use about Buck- 
haven and the Moray Firth; to have at each end, 6 feet from the stern and 6 feet from the bow, bulk- 
heads, down to the outside skin, perfectly water-tight; abaft the fore compartment, a cabin for the 
crew, 9 feet long by 3 broad, and 6 feet deep, capable of holding two beds. Along each wing, 8 feet 
from the gunwale, an air-tight compartment, 3 feet wide, and 2} feet deep; the intermediate space 
29 feet in length, 7 feet average breadth, 3 feet deep, to serve as a hold or well for the fish; the t 
to be decked, the deck iaid on beams, and properly kneed to the sides; with an opening of 3} feet 
along the centre. This opening to be shut up by a folding hatch, to fold up against the side, to answer 
as a shoot for shaking the fish into the hold or well; the deck to be 23 feet below the gunwale, with 
three scuttle-ports in each side, at convenient height for plying the oars, when necessary ; limber irons 
to ship in the gunwales for stowing away the oars, which would form a rough tree as a further pre- 
ventive from falling overboard ; a pump in the well to draw up any leakage, or water that may ship 
from above. To be ldepenrioced, and steered by a tiller over the after-compartment ; and to have four 
scuppers from the deck through the bottom of the boat. The advantages of such a boat would be: 

ist. The crew would be protected from the weather, and under sail, or when fishing, would have the 
full range of the boat fore and aft, without having to scramble over the thwarts as at present, by which 
me have lost their lives. 

2d. The crew would have greater facility, standing on the deck, protected by the boat’s sides or bul- 
warks, and no thwarts in their way, for shooting and hauling their nets, than in the present boats. 

3d. From the buoyant power of the air-tight compartments, the boat could not founder, even shipping 
a heavy sea, which would also pass off quickly through the scuppers. 

4th. The boats would carry their cargoes in better trim, be more able to contend with bad weather, 
and stand better up to their canvas by the dead weight being confined right amidships, deposited right 
in the centre immediately over the keel, in the well or hold, capable of containing 150 crans of fish. 

5th. They could keep at sea in any weather, by which great loss of time and opportunity would be 
avoided by unnecessary returning tv port from an unsuccessful night’s labour, which is frequently no 
sooner accomplished than a favourable opportunity occurs, when the over-wrought fishermen have no 
other recourse than retrace their track, with the same prospect as on the preceding night. 

Finally, we are of opinion they would not require more hand than the present boats, as being pro- 
tected and able to take exercise, they would be efficient; whereas, as at present, the crews are so 
benumbed by cold and want of exercise that they are often more dead than alive, and unfit for duty, 
should a gale overtake them. Such a boat as the above described we would consider very applicable 
to the general fishing along the const of Scotland, where they may be constantly in service, whereas the 
present boats are only employed for six weeks out of the twelve months. [See Report, p. xx.] 

The present boat, iaeluding equipments, costs about 50 i. exclusive of fishing gear; the improved boat, 
in the same state, ‘a our opinion, would cost about 150¢. [Sce Table of Dimensions, App. No. 24.] 

Our observations on the subject of herring fishing have been entirely confined to what we have seen 
in Aberdeen ; but there is one suggestion we have made to several curers and others engaged in the 
trade, but it has never been approved of by them. The suggestion was, that in consequence of the great 
distance they have to sail, and often to pull, to the fishing ground, the boats are so long in returning, 
that they frequently lose their next night's fishing, and our idea was for the curer to purchase an ol 
hull of a vessel of about 300 tons, without rigging, and having her fitted with spars across at a convenient 
height, so as they would answer for davits to hang the boats on in bad weather; the vessel herself to be 
fitted with all the apparatus of a curing station, and save the expense of one on shore; then to have 
smaller boats than the present, and having towed the ship to about the fishing ground, to moor her in a 

similar 


* Mesers, Hall have since sent a beautiful model of such a boat to the Harbour Department of the Admiralty.—Ep. 
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similar manner as a light ship, with jury masts in case of necessity, and keep her there during the 
season, the crew living on board the vessel, and spreading their nets on the spars which hang the boats, 
which would answer tully better than laying them on the ground. 

We have often observed that on such nights as were gloomy and having the appearance of bad 
weather, and only a few of the more adventurous of the fehewtien went out, that on these nights there 
are generally great takes of fish ; now even in bad weather a fleet or two of nets might be shot from the 
station itself with safety and success, The vessel’s lower deck being laid would afford ample quarters 
for the crew, and her hold be fitted with salt and barrels, and her upper deck fitted up for the curing 
process. The boats could shift her occasionally as they might think fit, and the herrings might be 
either transhipped at the station, or the whole towed into the harbour and there discharged all ready 
for the market, This would be a station of refuge for any gale that can happen from June to October, 
and they would be able to have a fishing for at least five nights in the week, as they could start after 
12 o’clock on Sunday night, whereas, in general, they have only four nights, even when the weather is 
good and the fishing at its best. The men not being so long exposed, nor so hard worked as at present, 
could assist at any of the other necessary work, and thereby save some of the present cost of assistance 
at the station. 

The estimate would be as follows: 

Cost of the hull of an old ship, such as the usual size of a Greenlander, without materials, except 
ahews tackle, 1,0007.; fitting her with davits, &c., 2001.; ten boats, say 24 feet, being fitted with oars, 

ut no sails, 1201, each boat having four men; and the number of nets in a boat might be adapted to 
the weather. 

We consider this plun as being more suitable for Aberdeen than many other stations, but although 
disapproved of by the curers spoken to on the subject, yet we do not see any important objection urged 
but the expense of the station, which we think would be counterbalanced by the safety and advantages 
held out on the other side. Should the above crude remarks on an important subject be useful in your 
present inquiry they are at your service. 

We are, &c. 

Captain Washington, R. N., Admiralty. A. Hall & Co. 


(5.) 
Banff, 29 August 1849. 

I BEG to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st, and it will afford me great pleasure to 
give vou all the information I have acquired, as well as my own opinion, on the fishing boats now in use 
on this part of the east coast of Scotland. I have made strict inquiries from all the oldest and most 
respectable fishermen, from the River Spey to Scottstown Head, a distance of 64 miles, and they are all 
to a man in favour of the open boat now in use. There have been some boats lately built by Webster, 
at Fraserburgh, which have a small forecastle nine feet long, to a 37-feet boat, in which there are two 
comfortable bed places, where two of the crew can be always sheltered from the weather; but it does 
not detract from the quantity of herrings the boat can carry, nor add to her draft of water. 

The present open boat (they say) is perfectly safe, and capable of keeping the sea in any weather 


which they have ever experienced during the many hia they have followed the occupation of fisher- 


men on this coast ; and they aver, that had the boats kept the sea, and stuck by their nets, on the 18th 
of August 1848, not one would have been lost ; but it was in running for the harbours during low water, 
and in luffing up to weather the pier heads, that their sails caught aback, fetched stern way, and hence 
the great sacrifice of life and property; and the same thing would have happened to any boats, decked, 
half-decked, or otherwise. e fishermen tell me that no boat was ever lost on this coast by the sea 
breaking in to windward, that it is invariably the Jee lurch which swamps the boat, and they are of 
opinion that if an inner lee board or plank, about 14 inches broad, was run right round the boat to catch 
the sea as it rolled in to leeward, and run out again as the boat righted, it would be the only improvement 
they require; but decked or half-decked boats they do not approve of at all; they would require more 
hands, be more difficult to manage, draw more water, and would cost nearly ‘louble the price, which the 
fish-curers will not advance, and which the fishermen cannot afford. 

There has been a saa take of fish this year on this coast than any within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. At Buckie 10 boats landed nearly 1,000 crans in one day; one boat landed nearly 180 
crans; and they say, what could they have done had their boats been half-decked ; instead of 100 crans 
each ey could not have landed 40, and they would have been trampled so by their feet that all the 
upper fish would have been destroyed. Such is the unvaried tale of all the fishermen. 

{y own opinion is, that a small half-deck, with two sleeping berths forthecrew, would be a decided 
advantage, such us Webster is now building at Fraserburgh; it would not take away from the stowage 
of the boat, and would not add to her draft of water: but 1 am candidly of opinion, that if you build 
larger boats with greater draft of water, you must have larger harbours to receive them. The small 
forecastle alluded to in the Fraserburgh boats can scarcely be called a half-deck; it does not come 
abaft the thwart on which the foremast is stepped, and they never put their fish there. Webster is 
building all his boats now with this addition. 

I an, &e. 
Captain Washington, nr. wy (signed) John M. D. Shene, J.C. 
Admiralty. 


(6.) 
Port Glasgow, 24 September 1849. 

In reply to your inquiries respecting the fishing boats in use on Loch Fyne and un the west coast of 
Scotland, { have to state that we have no fishing boats here, but in Gourock or Largs there are some 
good specimens of the boats used in Loch Fyne, &c. They are by no means handsome, but are very 
stiff under sail, and weatherly ; their form is spoiled, I think, in order to get them with a short keel 
for working in narrow water, as well as for saving of the cost of building, the price being reckoned by 
the length of keel. They are all open, and in these sheltered lochs this is, perhaps, attended with no 
inconvenience, though in the open sea in a gale of wind boats of above ten feet broad might very well 
carry a half-deck, with gangways, which would render them more safe than when quite open; the 
vate of the deck is perhaps the most serious objection ; it would, no doubt, be also inconvenient In a 
crowded boat. 


9 October 1849. 

I Have now the pleasure to forward the Jines and dimensions of two classes of boats in use on this 
coast. [SeeTable of Dimensions, App. No. 24.] Class 1 of these boats, 27 feet over-all, and 11 feet breadth, 
is getting numerous, and is, I think, a decided improvement as compared with the old boats; the stern 1s 
upright, the bow narrow, resembling a yacht, and they sail fast by the wind. These boats, I am told, 
are for the most part built at Rothesay, Fairlie, and Ardrishaig; many are also built in Greenock, 
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Gourock, Campbeltown, and other places. Until of late years they were built entirely open, and rigged 
with two heavy gaff sails and jib; in fishing, they used to unship the mainmast, and work eutirely with 
the foresail ; by dezrees the smack-rig has come almost wholly into use, as well as the half-deck. These 
boats make long voyages, with only two men; in fishing they have mure. Ou the Ayrshire coast there 
is a numerous class of boats, of about 25 by 8 feet, entirely open; they have a very broad, round stern, 
and narrow bow, rigged with one large lug-sail and jib; they are handsome, and work and sail well. 


15 October 1849. 
No. 1 of the drawings I send is made from measurements taken from a new Doat built at Rothesay, 
and comes very near the usual form of the Loch Fyne boats; they are, however, a good deal varied, 
principally in the midship section, some having miuelt more hollow in the floor than others; they are 
all pinched for length of keel, because the price is constantly made at so much per foot keel. 

o. 2 is an improved bow, introduced by Mr. Fyfe, of Fairlie, and I have no doubt it will get into general 
use, as being better adapted to the cutter rig than the full bow, as the jib lifts the bow, while the after 
leech of the mainsail depresses the stern, whereas the schooner (or wherry rig, as it was called,) required 
a full harping and narrow stern, to keep the bow up under the weight of the foresail, the foremast being 
close forward, and upright. 

Tan, &c. 
(signed) § John Wood. 


Sir, Office for the Fisheries, Ardrishaig, 2 October 1819. 

I nave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ult. requesting auswers to a set of ques- 
tions regarding the fishing boats of Loch Fyne. In compliance therewith, I have much pleasure iu 
being able to furnish you with the following information, which I hope will be found satisfactory. 

1. About one-fifth of the boats used in the fishery are open boats. 

2. They are chiefly built at Fairlie, Rothesay, Tarbert, and Ardrishaig. 

3. Northwards from Loch Crinan they are generally all open; and southwards to the Mull of Gallo- 
way about one-fifth are open. They average about four and a half tons burthen. 

4. The half-deck is not considered any inconvenience; and the introduction of the deck in the boats 
has been within the last 25 years. 

5. The fishermen live on board the boats while engaged in the fishery ; the half-deck affords them 
protection trom the weather, a sleeping and cooking apartment. 

6. They prefer lying afloat when the harbours wi!l admit of it, particularly so on account of drying 
their nets on board ; and the Loch Fyne boats do not take the ground easily, being sharp built. 

7. They last generally from 15 to 2U years. 

8. There are four classes of herring fishing boats in Loch Fyne, Ist. Class—Lencth of keel 21 feet ; 
half-decked. Rig—mainsail, jib, and foresail; one mast. Cost of hull, sails, mast, and oars, &c., 601. 
Complement of herring nets, fully mounted with buoys, buoy ropes, &c. 40/.; total cost, 1002. 

2d Class. Length of keel 19 feet; half-decked. Rig—mainsail, jib, and foresail; one mast. Cost of 
hull, sails, mast, and oars, &c., 507. Complement of nets, mounted as above, 35/.; total cost, 35 1, 

-3d Class. Length of keel 18 feet; one half ofthis class half-decked Rig—mainsail and jib; one mast. 
Cost of hull, sails, mast and oars, &c. 392. Complement of nets, mounted as above, 300.; total cost, 69 L. 
4th Class. Lenvth of keel 17 feet; all open. Rig—lug sail; one mast. Cost of hull, sail, mast and oars, 
&c., 201. Complement of nets, mounted as above, 251.; total cost, 452 
Any further information required 1 shall be happy to supply. is 
am, &c. 
(signed) A. Sutherland, Fishery Officer. 


P. §.—The boats employed in Loch Fyne and its vicinity in 1848, were, at Inverary and Lochgilphead. 
1,283 ; at Campbeltown and Islay, 546; at Rothesay, 219; at Greenock and Ayr, &c., 478 ; making a total 
of 2,526 boats, manned by 7,933 fishermen and boys. 
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Hastings, Weymouth, Penzance, Cork, and Kinsale. 


(1.) 


Scarborough, 13 October 1849. 

I HAVE much pleasure in sending you the plan and sections of a fair specimen of each class of our 
decked fishing boats, together with other details which I think may be of use. [See Table of Dimensions, 
App. No. 24]. The accompanying explanatory sheets appear to me to complete the information you ask 
for, excepting that I have not yet stated that both the small fishing coble and the larger ones used for the 
herring fishery, and generally 32 feet over all, are entirely without deck or gangways, There can be 
no doubt but that a half-deck and combings form a most valuable addition, but at the same time it adds 
to the weight and cost, and interferes more or less with the power of the men rowing. I do not think 
it has occurred to our fishermen to make this change. I will mention it to some of my acquaintance 
in the lower part of the town, and hear what they have to say on it. 

(signed) John Woodall. 


| : Scarborough, 10 October 1849. 

THE Scarborough fishing yawl was first introduced on this part of the coast of Yorkshire iu the year 
1833, by Mr. R. Skelton building on speculation the “ Integrity,” of the following dimensions :—Length 
aloft, 34 ft. 1 in.; main breadth, 11 ft. 04 in. ; depth, 5 ft. 6 in. ; plank 5-8 thick, and timbers 14 in. square, 
steamed and bent; price 602. 

The idea was derived from the boats which began to frequent our coast, in the herring season, from 
Cromer, Clay, and surrounding places. They went on gradually increasing in size and strength until 
the year 1840, at which period they seem to have arrived at their most useful degree of capacity. 
During that year there were four built by Mr. R. Skelton, of nearly equal size, shape, and strength, 
and it 1s from these that the lines (Sheet No. 1) [See Table of Dimensions, App. No. oa) are taken, more 
especially from the ‘“ Hope,” Mr. Robt. Wyrill & Co. Since that time a few have been built rather larger 
for Filey, and two by the above-named builder, with round counter sterns. He has built 18 since their 

first 
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first introduction, and about the same number has been completed by the Messrs. Smiths, the other 
builders of this place. There was also six built by another person, now retired. This is near the entire 
number in existence on this part of the coast. There were two or three built at Whitby in the early 

art of the above period, but being smull, built of larch, and iron-fastened, they have gone to decay. 
Mis description of vessel is confined almost exclusively to Scarborough and l'iley, for though there has 
been four built for Flamborough, they have all been sold away but one. I think there is none at Brid- 
lington, but one at Robin Hood’s Bay, one at Staiths (they want to sell), and three or four at Whitby 
of a smaller class. There has been but two lost during this time through stormy weather, viz. the 
“Jerome” and the “ Emulous,” which boats were lost in taking this harbour in February 1845; crews 
drowned. Two more have been lost by accident ; the one was run down, the other got on the rocks behind 
the pier; crews saved. 

These boats, sinée 1840, with but one exception, have been built of American oak, 15-16ths of an inch 
in thickness; the exception was in favour of wainscot, one inch in thickness. They are clench-built, 
and fastened with copper to the water-line. The timbers, except three nails to hold them in their 
berths, are fastened with treenails of fir, one inch in diameter. Timbers, English oak, 534 inches thick, 
and four inches in and out; floors, at keel, 5 4 inches bd.; 64 inches up and down; wales, three inches 
thick, six inches broad ; keel, nine inches by five inches. 

These boats fit out in February each year for the long-line fishing, and as the spring advances, go off 
to the Dogger Bank; they then carry two cobles on deck, 22 or 23 feet in length and six feet broad ; 
they are thus occupied until May, when they commence trawling, that is the Scarborough boats, but 
those belonging to Filey do not trawl, but go on with their long Tines until the commencement of the 
herring fishing, early in July. The herring fishing here and at Yarmouth employs them until the end 
of November, when, with the exception of half-a-dozen or so (varying with their success), they lay up 
for the winter. These goon trawling. 

Before the introduction of these yawls we had but two sorts of craft—the large five-man-boats [See 
Table of Dimensions, App. No. 24], as they are called, and the open cobles, which are still used for the 
long lines, commencing about the present time and ending in Aprilor May. These cobles are 27 ft. long, 
7 ft. or 74 ft. wide, and 23 feet deep. They are built of wainscot, 5-8ths of an inch thick in their bottoms, 
and half an inch in their sides; floor timbers 1 3 in. thick, 2} in. deep.; futtocks 13 in. thick, 24 in. deep. 
Their bottoms in midships are quite flat, and have a rudder projecting tive feet below. They ure usually 
managed with one lug-sail, but have a jib and mizen for occasionaluse, Carry three men. Price of the 
hull, 242; total 322 This is exclusive of fishing-tackle. The yawls only carry one coble, value 22 1, 
on deck in the spring fishing ; thatis in the early part, or until they suppose the weather will be so fine 
as to warrant them in taking two; also that the total cost, 310 2, includes a small boat (value 7/.), but 
is exclusive of nets, lines, &c. used for fishing. 

John Edmond, Foreman to Mr. R. Skelton. 


THE linesof the Farm, or Five-man-boat, asit is here called [Table of Dimensions, App. No. 24], are of 
the last of this description which has been built at this place, and perhaps the best; she has hitherto 
given every satisfaction as regards speed, capacity, and safety. Her lines are somewhat tiner than 
those of her class before built at this place, and she is rather larger. She was launched the 14th Sep- 
tember 1848. Her plank is one inch thick, and of wainscot; timbers averaging six inches brvad, five 
inches thick ; wales, four inches thick and seven inches broad. She is copper fastened to the water-line, 
and her timbers are fastened with treenails of fir, and one inch in diameter, through every plank; the 
yawls are fastened to every other one. 

This is the only boat of this kind which Mr. R. Skeiton has built for the last 18 years ; and there have 
been but three or four by the other builder. The yawls have almost driven them from the field, being 
much cheaper in their original cost, and worked with less expense. There have been three built at 
Whitby the last few years for Filey, the lines of which are a little finer even thun No.2, There seems 
a reaction of feeling at Filey in favour of the five-man-boat, but the much greater expense is the chief 
barrier to its use. There is not one of these boats sailing out of Scarborough at present, nor has there 
been for some years. Stiuiths and Filey are the strongholds for them. The Staiths bouts are usually 
built at Whitby ; they are a little less than the Scarborough boats in their original cost, but are lighter 
in their construction, and wear out much sooner, 

These boats commence long-line fishing in February, and follow it until herring time (15th July), in 
which they are occupied until November 23d, when they lay up for the winter. They never trawl! in 
them, as they require too many men to work them for that purpose. They carry two cobles on deck, 
24 feet long, for line fishing; but when fishing for herrings only a smaller one. 

This boat (York), the lines and dimensions of which are sent, cost 5502, including one small boat 
(value 13/.), before she went to sea; this is exclusive of nets and lines for fishing, which belong to the 
crews and masters. 

The two cobles carried on deck by these boats in the spring fishing don’t necessarily belong to the 
owners of the large boats, but the crew take their favourites, for which they pay 4s. per week. These 
are 24 feet long and 63 broud. Price of hulls from the builder (this only includes rudder and tiller, 
and a few boards to divide the fish from the lines, &c.), 171; three pair of oars, 2/.; two masts, long 
and short, 12s.; sail, 2/.10s.; anchor, cable, rope, and sundries, 1/.; total, 23/.2s. The Filey fisher- 
men use these small boats in fishing from the time the large boats lay up (23d November) to the time 
they fit out in February. They go off from the beach in the morning, and return in the evening, weather 
permitting. The crew consists of three men. 

| (signed) John Edmond. 


(2.) 
Great Yarmouth, 12 October 1848, 

Tue Yarmouth fishing luggers are all decked, and are from 30 to 50 tons burthen (old measurement) ; 
40 to 50 feet length on the keel, and from 13 to 15 feet, breadth of beam; they draw from 6 to 7 feet 
water, with nets, &c., on board, and have a crew of 10 hands; they are all clench-built; the hull alone 
costs trom 1504. to 3001, according to size of vessel; spars, sails, and kentledge two-thirds more; the 
rig is three lug-sails and a jib. 

The in-shore fishing boats are open boats, varying from 8 to 20 tons burthen, and from 25 to 35 feet 
in length over all; the breadth of beam varies trom 9 to 12 feet, and they draw from 4 feet to 44 feet 
water; the crew usually consists of 5 or 6 men; the hull of one of these boats costs from 402. to S01; 
spars, sails, and kentledge about two-thirds more; their general rig is a fore and mizen lug-sail. 
These boats fish from the outer edge of the sands to a distance of 10 or 12 miles off. Although accidents 
rarely occur, they are not considered sate in bad weather. A few of the larger boats have a small 
cuddy or round-house abaft to shelter the crew. One or two boats have been lost coming through St. 
Nicholus Gattway, or over the tail of the sands in bad weather, but I do not recollect any accident 
happening to any after once within the ruads. 

The Hastings and Rye boats (in size) are between the Yarmouth fishing lugger and in-shore fishing 


979- M boat ; 
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boat; they are nearly all decked, and are from 15 to 25 tons burthen, having from 138 to 14 feet 
breadth of beam, drawing about 54 feet water, and are navigated by a crew of seven men; they are 
good sea-boats. I understand the hull costs rather less than boats of similar size built at Yarmouth. 

The St. Ives and Penzance boats fish all the line of coast from the Isle of Man round the Land’s End to 
Yarmouth ; they are built both ends nearly alike; are from 17 to 20 tons burthen (new measurement); 
mostly all are open boats, (with the exception of about 10 feet covered in forward), but the crews state 
their intention to have them wholly decked before next winter; they measure from 30 to 38 feet in length 
over all, with 12 feet breadth of beam, draw six feet water, and carry a crew of seven men; they are 
carvel built, with a flat floor,and nearly a straight futtock, and sail well. The cost of hull alone is stated to 
be about 1302. The Yarmouth, Hastings, and Penzance boats all steer well, and will safely run over 
a bar through much sea, when the larger and fuller Yorkshire boats cannot do so without great risk. 

I believe most of the Scotch boats are built both ends nearly alike; they are open boats, but surel 
would be much safer and better half-decked. The Yarmouth luggers eo the sea for weeks if 
requisite; the in-shore boats leave port in the evening, anid return the tollowing morning. 


Spencer Smyth, Commander, R. N. 


Yarmouth, 9 Novemher 1848. 

I yEaR I can communicate little beyond the purport of my former letter, but Mr. Teasdel has promised 
to forward you the draft of one or two of the best of our in-shore fishing boats, and possibly of the 
most approved of the larger fishing luggers. I believe I explained before that the faeehate boats vary 
from 26 feet to 35 feet in length, and from 12 to 13 feet on the beam. They are all open boats, 
but a few are fitted with acuddy or small round-house abaft for the crew; several now are getting 
decks laid, and it is considered they will be safer and better than before. The boats from Clay, Blakeney, 
&c. are all whole or partly decked, with hatches to cover the open space, although many of these 
boats do not exceed 10 to 12 tons burthen. All the above-mentioned boats are rigced with fore and 
Inizen lug-sails. 

The Scotch boats that come here are larger than our in-shore ones, and much better calculated to bear 
a deck or half-deck, and there can be little doubt would be infinitely safer and better by having one. 
The hatchway may be large, leaving a plank or two on each side to walk fore and aft on. 

The names of the three principal boat-builders in Yarmouth are, Messrs. Mack & Jenny, Mr. Beech- 
ing, and Mr. ea rom all the information I can obtain, there are about 100 sail of Dutch boats 
(principally from Scheveley and Katterwick) employed in the herring fishing on this coast; from Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft about 230 decked boats, Whitby and Scarborough 70, Blakeney, Clay, Sherring- 
ham, &c. 30, Shoreham, Rye, Hastings, and Ramsgate, perhaps 00, making a total of 380, exclusive of 
Dutch busses named above, and some 30 sail of open boats. The Yarmouth, Yorkshire, and Lowestoft 
boats may be considered to shoot upon an average fully 90 nets each, of 21 yards in length, or more 
than 320 miles of net. 


(signed) Spencer Smyth, Commander, R. N. 


(3.) 
Sir, Yarmouth Pier, 28 Novemher 18/8. 

I HAVE sent you the drafts of four descriptions of fishing boats. No. 1 (Plate 3) is the draft of one I built 
seven vears ago, and is clench-built up to the bins; she is reckoned one of the best description of boats 
of her size, being a stiff weatherly fine sea-boat, and would make the land ina gale of wind off shore; 
but there are many boats built since, several feet longer and sharper, that will go faster off the wind, 
but for all purposes do not surpass her. Cost of the hull complete, 3001; rigged &c., tit for sea, 5001. ; 
her rig is three lug-sails; number of crew 10 or 11; ballast for fishing, six tons, as they carry a quan- 
tity of salt; ballast for mackerel vovaze, 11 tons. A well built boat will last 30 years with care. 

No. 2 is an open boat, clench-built, that I drafted ont three years avo, and is a fast, weatiierly, and 
fine sea-boat. Some of her size are decked, and it is talked of laying decks to many more of her size; but 
they do not sail so fast when decked. Cost of hull 752; fitted with two lug-sails, foresail, and mizen, 
and with stores, &c., fit for sea, cost 1252, and will last, with care, from 15 to 20 years; number of crew, 
five; weight of ballast, from four to seven tons, [See Plate 1.] 

No. 3 is a carvel-built boat, from St. Ives, Cornwall, one of the fastest bonts that come to our port, 
when she can carry her canvas; but she draws a great quantity of water for so small a boat, which of 
course makes her weutherly. When she first came to this port she was only partly decked, but before 
she finished fishing they were obliged to deck her completely, as we have a deal of broken water on 
our coast. Cost of hull from 1202 to 1401; she is lugger-rigged, with foresail and mize, and when 
fitted out for sea, cost 2502; requires a large quantity of ballust, from 12 to 15 tons, as her form is very 
round; number of crew six or seven. 

No. 4 is a clench-built open boat, from Dunbar, in Scotland, decked about 12 feet forward, for crew 
tolive in. The Berwick, Eymouth, and Wick boats are nearly of the same build. There are some sharper 
forward, and rounder abaft, fast boats by the wind, but bad to scud with, as they are hollow forward ; 
but being hollow bottom, they do not require much ballast, as they are of great beam. They are built 
of larch fir, and built cheap; but I could not come exactly at the cost of them. They are lug-rigeed, with 
foresail and mainsail; carry seven hands, and about tive or seven tons of ballast. ‘he men belonging to 
the boat say that the open boats are most suitable for the haddock fishing, which takes place now atter 
the herring fishing. 

It is my opinion that No. 2 would be the safest and best adapted for the Scotch fishing, if the beam 
of the bout was increased, and the boat decked, as they would be fine sea-boats, and drawing little water, 
would be best suited for a shallow bar, and would easily take a beach. 

Iam, &c. 

To Captain Washington, B. N. W. Teasdel, 

Deputy Engineer, Haven and Pier, Great Yarmouth, 
late Shipbuilder. 


(4) 
Lowestoft, 20 November 1848. 
THE large decked fishing boat, measuring 46 feet overall, the lines and dimensions of which are sent 
herewith [ Plate 6}, has been used in the herring and mackerel fishery on the coasts of Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft from time immemorial, and in by-gone times with great success; but the present nature and 
depressed state of the herring trade and the successive failures of the mackerel season, will, it is to 
be feared, tend materially to extinguish the use of this description of craft unless foreign markets can be 
made available for the fish. This boat, during the herring season, keeps at sea about a week, salting 
each night’s take, when she returns to deliver the fish, and is fresh provisioned, &c., for another trip. 
Another 
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Another class of boats is now coming into use of 35 feet length over all, of 11 § feet breadth, and of 
about 20 tons burthen, some of which are entirely decked, and some half-decked, or fitted with cuddy. 
They are much approves by the fishermen, especially those boats with decks; some, however, preter 
the open boats of this class, because they can fish with two men less than in those with decks. The 
number of men employed in open boats of this class is four, and one boy; in those with decks, six, and 
one boy, which, supposing each to have an equal amount of fish, makes considerable difference in 
sharing the proceeds; they come to harbour every morning and deliver their night’s take fresh; those 
of this class with decks, resemble very much the Folkestone boats, the latter being a little larger; the 
cost is about 1602 without deck, and about 1657. with deck, including masts, sails, &c. [See Table of 
Dimensions, App. No. 24.] 

Samuel Sparham, Boat-builder, Lowestoft. 


(5.) 

; Deal, 4 November 1848. 
Tux lines and dimensions of a Deal lugger sent herewith [Plate 2.]; viz. 38 feet long over all 

and 12 feet benm, are those of the usual class of boats on this coast. ey are built with increase 
strength for beaching. During 12 months they are hauled up and launched perhaps 50 times, and some- 
times with a large anchor end chain for shipping, which they carry off through a very heavy sea. 
These boats answer two purposes, fishing and attending shippiag ; and they have the character of being 
the best sea-boats and the fastest sailing on this part of the coast. In moderate weather a boat of this 
class has been known to sed in from 5 to 7 lasts of fish. The boats are clench-built and copper- 
fastened, and cost when complete and ready for sea, with a double set of sails, &c. but without the 
fishing gear, 320/.; they are said to last about 20 years. They have a forecastle, a cuddy deck, and 
occasionally remain a fortnight at sea at a time. ere are also boats in Deal of about 30 feet over all, 
and 10 feet beam, but they ure old boats; a boat of those dimensions would not be built now for this 


coast. 
(signed) J.and H. ga dace 
acht and Boatbuilders, Deal. 


(6.) 


TE Inspecting Commander at Folkstone begs to acquaint Captain Washington that the vessels used 
in the herring fishery on this coast are mostly decked ; the few not, are half-decked ; but those decked 
are preferred. When practicable they bring up outside the harbour, and either send their fish on shore 
or sell them to the French boats, who are aot all tines ready to purchase. 

A drawing of a boat used here is herewith enclosed, together with a letter from one of the builders, 
who is extensively engaged in the fishery. Any other information required shall be forwarded. 


Folkstone, 15 November 1848. Wm. Prowse, I. C. 


Hastings, 11 November 1848. 

Tne fisheries of Hastings were formerly conducted by boats of an inferior class, from 26 to 30 feet in 
length, some of which were open, others but half-decked; but from the frequent loss of life, the many 
difficulties they had to contend with, and the want ofa harbour or other means of shelter, it was ren- 
dered necessary to enlarge and improve them. 

The boats of the present day are of very superior shape and construction ; some of them are 85, 40, and 
48 feetin length, rigged with three masts and lug-sails; crew consisting of nine persons, and carry about 
140 mackerel and 110 herring nets, in their respective seasons. There are two seasons, one to the North 
Foreland for herrings, the other to the Land’s End, for mackerel, where the good qualities of the boats 
and skilfulness of their crews are soon called into effect to overcome the many difficulties they have 
to encounter. They are allowed to be excellent sailers, and capable of withstanding the fury of a gale. 
Frequently when returning from their fishing ground have passed large ships in distress, with their 
decks swept of everything, while they were beating to windward with a load of fish under snug sail. 

The many advantages which they possess over other boats are obvious, through their superior build, 
and handiness in working. A large space isallotted for their cabin (see Plate), which is fitted in a ver 
comfortable manner; they contain eight bed-berths, besides ample convenience for stowage of provi- 
sions and fuel, in cupboards and lockers; they possess also a fireplace, which gives them an air of com- 
fort so highly necessary to their existence, and presenting a striking contrast to lying on the deck, or 
sleeping on wet ropes and sails, as in the boats of a former period. ere being no harbour to run into, 
the fish are landed by means of ferry-boats, which are launched through the heaviest surge, to land 
their cargoes of fish, but not without sometimes capsizing and losing the whole. The fishing seems to 

very lucrative; some boats, after a voyage, share 40/. a man, beside his provisions during that 
time, the master of the boat sometimes receiving thrice that sum, as the boat generally belongs to him, 
and is supplied by him with nets, &c. 
For further details, see Plan of a Hastings lugger. [Plate 3.] 


John D. Thwaites, Boatbuilder, Hastings. 


(7.) 
Weymouth, 24 November 1849. 

I HAVE much pleasure in forwarding the information you require respecting the Portland lerret, of 
which there are two sizes, the largest 20 feet over all, used for mackerel fishing, and the smaller 17 feet 
over all, in which they go out with their crab-pots, &c.; they are sharp at both ends, very flat floored, 
pulling generally six oars, double banked, that is, three each side, the oars being, as it is called here, 
“« copsed,” that is, a large piece of wood or lug attached to the loom, having a hole in it for the thowl- 
pin, which is soon fitted to the boat. They are all rigged with a lug, foresail, und sprit-mizen, steered 
with rudder, and have in the keel, just before the scarf of the stern-post, a hole, through which is rove 
what they call a “ start-rope,” used for hauling the boat up stern foremost, so that she is always 
launched bow to sea, with two or more hands forward at the oars to keep her to when once on the 
water. They are beautiful sea-boats, never capsizing from their great beam and flat floor, and live in 
any surf. When Her Majesty’s steamer “ Sphynx’ got on shore, at the back of the Isle of Wight, the 
Admiralty directed me to procure two, and send them up from Portland, with their own crews, for the 
purpose of ese laying out anchors, &c., aud they proved most useful there. In pulling they 
never keep stroke, but each side gets on as it best can. I send a sketch of one by the pace boat 
builder, Mr. Talbot, of Weymouth, indeed, I may say, the only builder of the Portland lerret. [See 
Table of Dimensions, App. No. 24.] 

Robert Kerr, Commander, x. X. 
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In answer to your mary as to the meaning or origin of the name “ lerret,” I annex a note just 
received from Captain Manning, Deputy Governor of Portland Castle. ‘ Many years since I was 
particularly anxious to discover, if possible, the meaning and origin of the term “ lerret,” as 
a ae to the boats here, and after much research, which occupied some considerable period, I 
obtained the following information from a very respectable old man of the name of Pearce, who died 
about 18 years since, and who for many years had commanded merchant vessels trading between the 
port of London and different places in the Mediterranean. 

‘One day, while in conversation with Pearce, he was giving me an account of his having been caught 
in a heavy squall in the Gulf of Venice, and being compelled in consequence to put into Ancona, his 
vessel much disabled. 

“ During the progress of “spinning his long yarn,” and talking of Ancona, he said, “I conclude you 
are aware why our Portland boats are called “lerrets;” and on my expressing my ignorance, but at 
the same time wishing to obtain information on the subject, he proceeded as follows: “ Upwards of 
100 years since, as I have been informed, a Portland man was master of a vessel trading to Ancona, 
and while there was induced to pay a visit to the far-famed “Lady of Loreto, or Loretto,” the gorgeous 
finery of which made such an impression on hia mind, that after his retirement from the toils and troubles 
of a maritime life, he came to reside in his native village (Chesil), and had a particularly fine boat built 
(which was a great improvement on the boats then in use here), and to which he gave the name of 
“Lady of Loretto;” and Pearce went on to say, at some future day he would show me a paper to 
convince me there was some foundation for the tale he had related. Accordingly, about three weeks 
afterwards, Pearce (who was at the time alluded to about 80 years of age, and oa great martyr to 
rheumatism,) sent a message to me, to the effect that if I would call upon him he had something to 
show me.” On my proceeding to his residence, he produced a curious old document, called a “ Church 
gift” (a certain description of conveyance of real and personal property where the law of Gavelkind 
Is in operation, as is the case in this island,) dated as far back, if my memory does not fuil me, as 1682, 
and amongst other property mentioned in the said deed of conveyance, was the following: “I also 
give to my son Johu my boat, with all her gear, &c., called The Lady of Loretto.” 

“I have not the slightest doubt but that the term “ lerret,” as applied to the boats here, isa 
corruption of the word Loretto, ® taken in connexion with the circumstances I have related.” 


Charles Augustus Manning. 


(8. 
) Penzance, 18 November 1848. 

I nave not until now been able to reply to your letter of the lst November, having had to defer 
it for the plan and particulars [Plate 1], which I herewith transmit, and have procured from Mr. 
Mathews, the first and best builder of this place. The dimensions are those of the largest class 
boat ever used from Mount’s Bay, and is of the description which proceed also from this to the 
fishings on the coast of Ireland, the Isle of Man, the North Sea, &c., &c., and are found to possess 
power and capability equal almost to any sea or weather possible to encounter. The boats here (that 
1s to say of Newlyn, Penzance, Mousehole and Mount’s Bay generally) vary much in size, but are all 
much on the same principle as the plan, the newest ones ere so; and many of the boats are 
smaller than those used on the north and east coast of Scotland, I am told, too, that some 15 years 
ago there was the same prejudice here, as still there, against half-decking and hatching, but I am, 
from much conversation with the fishermen, quite satisfied that it would be impossible to get any of 
them here now to go to sea in any entirely open boats. 

During the late five years I commanded the Banff district, (ceasing on the 5th July last), extending 
from the River Spey to Rattray Head, including so many of the principal fishing stations, few losses of 
boats occurred, but intense anxiety and narrow escape from disaster was of constant occurrence, and 
many days of good fishing continually being lost, whigh I am sure would not have been, had the 
boats possessed the same power, convenience, shelter, and the crewa the same provisions and com- 
parative comforts possessed by the boats here; and the fact is, that when the boats are out there, the 
anxiety on shore is constant and distressing, and to an extent unfelt elsewhere, and altogether 
unknown here. 

From my observations and acquaintance with the fishing craft and coast, which embraces, on service 
as lieutenant in command of stations and cruisers, pretty well all the south coast from the Thames to the 
Land’s End, I am strongly of opinion in favour of decked vessels and fore-and-afters everywhere that 
they can be employed, as I am convinced they would keep the sea, and head off, when in 90 cases out 
of 100 the open boats of the north are compelled to leave the distant and open seu, to run for frequently 
impracticable harbours, and certain danger; but I do not conceive (though better for the cud and 
deep-sea fishing) that they would be altogether so convenient for the herring fishing aa those now 
employed there, or these of Mount’s Bay; and the character of the harbours or creeks, independent 
of the difference of expense, would render it difficult if not impracticable to supersede the present 
by decked vesselsof much draught; but the introduction of the Mount’s Bay improvements and additions, 
with perhaps modifications, would be of immense advantage, and the application of a partial light 
cuddy decking, forward at least, perfectly practicable in the boats now in use as well as the hatching so 
general here, and at a very inconsiderable expense. 

The boats of the north are all extremely flat and long in the floor, broader on the beam, buoyant, and 
carry no ballast, or very little; the fishermen only see the Yarmouth luggers there occasionally, a deep, 
sharp, powerful and expensive vessel, and certainly unfit to take their harbours as a regular employ- 
ment, and have a prejudice against all lugzers except their own in consequence; but the medium 
Mount’s Bay boat is much more of the description of their own, somewhat of the same rig, like theirs 
sharp at both ends, with a good floor, and though drawing more water when light, by no means when 
deep brought down in the same proportion, and I am fully satisfied that the difference in draught 
would be over and over again compensated for by the improved power of holding on at sea till the 
proper time for taking the harbours generally in the Moray Firth. 

The open-sea fishing boats of St. Ives (the largest of which is rather less than in the plan) will go to 
sen in any weather, however bad, for the sake of salvages, and from a dead lee-shore, against a sea and 
weather infinitely worse than what the Scotch boats are compelled to run from for salvation; they 
are only decked forward and hatched fore and aft, except a gdeli kept open for the nets about one- 
third from the stern. When attached as lieutenant to the FolKstone station, I had a small lugger with 
a short-decked cuddy forward, in which I often kept the sea in hard gales in safety, in preterence to 
taking the harbour, Folkstone being at that time a dry harbour, and in many respects very similar as 
to taking it to many of those to which I have referred; and it must be obvious that a boat saad ae 

orwa 


* Note.—As the name Loreto, as the Italians write it, is derived from Lauretta, the diminutive of Laura, the name 
of the woman on whose grounds La Santa Cusza is said to have alighted, near Recanati (after crossing the Adriatic), the 
proper spelling of the name of the Portland boat would seem to be “ Laurette.”—Ep. 
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forward, shipping a heavy sea in the eyes of her, will not have the same chance with one which, 
throwing it off or into the body of her abaft, necessarily rises forward, to the next; and I do think 
a fore-deck, both for shelter and safety, should be imperative. 

In reference to the aerate appended by Mr. Mathews to the plan, I should state that the boats 
here (Newlyn being the principal station) though provided with, from their depth of keel, &c. large 
bilge pieces for the purpose, and can beach, having an excellent anchorage where they can ride out 
heavy gales at their moorings, do not resem do so, or go into the inconveniently small dry har 
bours, retaining the convenience of starting at all times of tide, small boats connected with them going 
off to take the fish on shore; but that does not militate against their adoption. It is of course more 
troublesome than the plan of carting or carrying the fish direct from the first boat, but they are thus 
able, with the advantage of starting at a minute, to ae ee at the instant of arrival. 

am, &c. 

Captain Washington, R.N. Geo. Davies, Communder, R.N. 

I. C. Coast Guard. 


P.S. I have read the foregoing to Mr. Sutherland, the experienced fishery officer of this place, him- 
self a native of Aberdeenshire, a practical man, and intimately acquainted with the employment, 
circumstances, and requirements of both parts; and he wholly concurs with me in the opinion that the 
introduction of the Mount’s Bay description of boat, or modifications thereof, would be of the greatest 
possible advantage. 

It should be borne in mind, with reference to the estimated cost of the boat submitted, that built as 
the Firth boats are of larch or other description of pine wood found in the locality, it may be assumed 
the expense of material and building would be reduced nearly one-half, and the introduction entail, as 
far as I can see, no change in the existing system or method of fishing.—G. D. 


(9.) | 
Office for the Herring Fishery, Douglas, 
7 November 1848. 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d instant, and, in reply, I have to inform 
you, that I went yesterday to Peel, where the best part of the Isle of Man boats are built, and I find 
that the rea are the dimensions of one of the medium size of the Peel boats: She is half-decked, and 
of the burthen of 16 4% tons; Jength from the inner part of the main stem to the forepart of the stern post 
aloft is 37 feet 6 inches; length of keel, 32 feet; breadth in midships, 11 feet 6 inches; depth in hold 
at midships, 6 feet 6 inches; rig, smack, with mizen lug; carvel built ; draft, when light, 3 feet, 
when loaded 5 4 feet; quantity of ballast, 8 tons; number of crew in summer, from six to seven men; 
in September and October, from seven to nine men. Cost of such a boat, with spars, oars, sails, &c., 
1551.; but many of the boats cost 2001. They will last from 30 to 40 years, with repairs. 

At the Isle of Man, during the fishing season, there are always vessels termed fresh buyers, which 
take the fishin the bay. The herrings are generally sold here by tale, and the fish are removed from the 
boat into the vessel in baskets that contain 100 herrings each; but if the fish are sold to the curers on 
shore the boats have to wait in the bay until there is sufficient water in the harbour to float them in, 
which is a very great inconvenience, both to the fishermen and curers. The fish is removed in baskets, 
carried by women, from the boats into the curing-house, and often the boats are left dry before 
the fish is delivered to the curers, which, of course, prevents them from going to sea that night. 

I know the east coast of Scotland well. There are a great number of creeks in which herrings are 
cured, and where many of the boats are employed in fishing, where, if it blows the least puff of wind, 
the fishermen have to draw up their boats above high-water mark, and at all the artificial harbours 
they have to wait for the tide the same as here, with the exception of Cromarty, where a vessel can 
approach at any time of the tide. The Manx boats are too large, and carry too much ballast, and are 
too expensive for the coast of Scotland in general; therefore, I am candidly of the opinion that the 
Manx boats would not answer well on that coast in consequence of the exposed condition of many of 
the harbours there. If the fishermen when overtaken in a storm, in place of running for a dry 
harbour, would ride by their nets, with from 50 to 60 fathoms headrope, and rig two or three spars, or 
their oars, across the bows of their boat, as done at the Newfoundland fishery, they might be able to 
ride out the storm, or at least till they had sufficient water to run for the harbour. I remember the 
herring fishery since 1790, when there was not a curing station between Burntisland and John 
O’Groat’s, except Wick, and a sinall creek called Clyth, about 12 miles south of Wick, and now every 
creek on the whole of that line of coast is made a fishing station, and I may add that in the course of 
my observations since the above date up to the present time I do not recollect one single instance of 
a fishing boat going down riding at her nets. I always observed that all the wrecks, Joss of life, and 
property was owing (with very few exceptions) to their running for the harbour before there was 
sufficient water to let them in. 


I am, &e. 
Captain Washington, R. Nn. Admiralty. James Mackenzie, Officer of the Fishery. 


Peel, Isle of Man, 10 November 1849. 

In accordance with your request I have the pleasure to forward the lines and dimensions of the most 
aaa model of a Manx herring boat, as recently built by Mr. Henry Graves, timber merchant, at 

eel [Plate 6]. This boat is 40 teet 8 in. over all in length, with 11 ft.9 in. breadth of beam and 
74 feet depth. She has a forecastle deck, extending 14 feet from the stem, which affords sleeping berths 
and shelter for her crew. The name of the boat is the “ Dove,” of Peel, Hugh Crellin, master, and her 
fishing performances this last season have been highly satisfactory to the crew and owners. She is 
essentially a poor man’s boat, doing the greatest service at the least cost; light in her materials, sails, 
spars, and nets, and indeed may be classed as one of the best boats in the entire Manx herring fleet. 


H. W. Burn. 


(10.) 
Kinsale, 10 November 1848. 

In reply to your inquiries respecting the lines and dimensions of the fishing boats used on this coast, 
I have the pleasure to forward a drawing of a Kinsale hooker, prepared by Mr. Cornelius Barrett, 
which J trust will be found correct. [Plate 9.] 

I consider the hooker to be one of the finest description of boats in the world; and having at an 
earlier period been three years on this station, have had some experience to guide me in forming my 
opinion. Most rare is it to hear of the loss of a hooker; they ride cut on their fishing grounds the 
heaviest gales of ‘wind, and often go to sea when nothing oe would attempt it. 

am, &c. 
(signed) "|. BLT, riscott, Inspecting Commander. 
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Queenstown (Cove of Cork), 26 Nov. 1849. 

I senD herewith the particulars.you desire of the Cork whale-boat, obtained from Mr. Atkinson, who 
is a first-rate boatbuilder. He is not much in the habit of building the said boats, as the proprietors 
thereof prefer cheaper materials and workmanship; and many build them for themselves. 

Until 35 or 40 years ago, the sort of boat in general use here was much the same as that still chiefly 
used between this place and the Shannon; it is called a yaw], and I believe it to be of Spanish origin, 


as I have seen boats building at the Canary Islands (though of large dimensions) of exactly the same 


model as the best and purest specimens of the said yawl, and which best specimen may still be seen 
amongst the boats between Glandore and Baltimore, which, together with its crew, bears a strong 
resemblance to similar matters amongst the Spaniards. The yawl ranges from 25 to 27 feet in length, 
and the breadth of beam about same proportion as that of an ordinary gig; but the shape of bottom 
and ends much different ; the entry and run very fine, leaving a short and round floor rather before the 
middle of the boat; they are pulled by four to six oars, and a good specimen of them would, in most 
cases, with a similar number of oars, bear an ordinary man-of-war's gig. 

I do not consider them the best or safest boats under canvas. ‘ABout Cork they usually use a sprit- 
sail and stay-foresail ; but about Glandore, one very large lug. Such boats are, of course, not calcu- 
lated for going to windward under canvas, except when specially fitted for it with additional keel and 
ballast. 

About 35 years ago a ship-agent at this place, named Fitzpatrick, bought two whale-boats from a 
whaler which put in here, and a modified copy of the same immediately superseded the yaw! in Cove, 
additional size being given, stronger scantling, and generar fuller proportions, than in boats used for 
whaling purposes. The object was not to build a fishing boat, but a boat for communicating with shipping 


(in the war) with certainty and rapeitys in all weathers, whether at anchor in the roads, or lying to 


for orders outside the harbour. Until within the last dozen years, the pilots used to go away to the 
westward in these boats as far as Cape Clear, to look out for ships, carrying six or more men, and in 
winter time, or bad weather, hung about the various creeks along the coast, and under the headlands, 
whilst a man kept a look out from the top of the lund for vessels coming into view, whereupon they 
stood out to seaward, and boarded them with pilots, orders, &c., &c., but in which business they had 
some competition from the hookers of Kinsale and Crookhaven. Within the last dozen years, however, 
this method of carrying the pilots from Cork hus been superseded by fast cutters of froin 40 to 70 tons, 
owned by three rival parties at this place, who do ship-agencies, contract for repairing damages of all 
kinds, &c., on the spot. There are upwards of 100 branch poe belonging to Cork, and the owners of 
these cutters have a covenant with them, that they (the pilots) shall have the use of the vessels free, 
kept in order by the owners, and at their risk, provided the pilots bring all vessels wanting repairs, or 
business done to them; and in winter time it is a profitable affair when much damage occurs to shipping. 
There are half a dozen of these cutters always hovering off the heads, at various distances, in the offing, 
between Cork, and Cape Clear, in addition to which, hookers from Kinsale and Crookhaven occa- 
sionally pick up a job, some pilots of those places having branches for Cork. The whale-bont is still 
used for piloting to the eastward of Cork Harbour; they usually hang about Poor Head on the look 
out; when fish prove plentiful about the coast, they employ them a good deal in fishing, but never go 
very great distance from the harbour; fishing with nets is rare hereabout, as it is only for a short time 
in autumn that there isa chance of shoals of herrings or sprats visiting this place; long lines and 
spillers are the chief gear used in the whale-boats. The sail always used is a large lug, and the oars 
clumsy, heavy, and always of fir; they hold ash oars in contempt, and pull with a peculiar double stroke, 
known as the Cove stroke. 

At Crookhaven they have whale-boats of just the same description (they are well built there, as also 
hookers of a superior description), and go on excursions in the half-piloting and half-fishing, as far as 
seven lergues south-west of the Mizen Head, but this is chiefly in summer time, for cod and ling. They 
carry five or six hands, and remain out for a couple of days. The men of that place are daring and 
hardy, and do not seem to apprehend much hazard with said whale-boats. In case of a gale coming 
on, and that they cannot rear a harbour, they ride with the boat’s head to the sea, with their lug-sail. 
ahead in the water, the cable bent to a span on the yard and mast, which breaks the heavy seas, and the 
boat rides steadily and smoothly breasting the billows. 

All other fishing from Cork Harbour is done with hookers, Een about 15 tons, chiefly trawling in 
the bays between Cork and Mizen Head. They use no trawl-beam, considering it unhandy in a small. 
vessel, and I believe they consider it scares away the fish. Instead of the beam they use two long poles 
rigged out from each side of the vessel to spread their trawl nets. Hookers also do all the fishing from 
Kinsale, trawling, long-lines, and laying down trammel nets. 

A fishing company at Dublin has small vessels of several kinds at Berehaven and Dingle, none of 
them, in my estimation, as fine sea-boats as the hookers; and a party of Quakers have an establishment 
at Lawrence’s Cove, on Bere Island, to aid the fishermen. They have some small vessels they built on 

urpose, which I believe are good boats. 

The fishermen along the iron-bound coast from Loop Head to Galway, and about the mouth of the: 
Shannon, use a canoe, a framework of ash covered with canvas; these things are kept in the cliffs, and 
launched, hauled up, and shouldered with facility in places where no boat of wood could be used at all. 
They are about 24 ft. long, about 2 4 ft. wide, and 1 4 ft., or a little more, deep, and highly dangerous 
for unpractised people to get into at all, but in the hands of the natives do wonderful work, and the 
said natives will go to sea in them in weather that other people would not attempt in any open boat. 
A great number of them are now in the employ of the Dublin Fishing Company at Dingle, and they 
bring in more fish in proportion to outlay than, I believe, with any other species of vessel. The men are 
obliged to sit low down in them and maintain the sitting position, which, for a whole night, is no joke, 
and periees none but the hardy Celt (subject to starvation, privation, and hardship without feeling it?) 
could endure the same. They go to sea in them with nothing beyond their fishing gear, save an iron 
pot for a fireplace, and turf to burn therein; their food the first fish they can catch, and if none is 
caught they do with an empty belly. They commonly carry four men, who pull two small sculls each 
without any blade; the oars, having wooden lugs or ears, are shipped permanently down on the gunwale. 
Coa ant can compete in speed with our fastest gigs, provided the water be smooth and no strong 

ead wind. 

The Dingle fishing boat is thought highly of by the people of that coast, but I have no liking to it; 
their rig is two large spritsuils, with a very hollow foot; very weatherly; carry a load of stone ballast. 
In bad weather they use the foresail only, and ’tis marvellous to find them go to windward with it. 

In my estimation, no vessel can be superior toa Kinsale hooker for a poor man’s fishing boat, but they 
are only adapted to a deep-water coast, as they have a sharp rising floor, and long heel; must be kept 
afloat; there is no weather these vessels will not live in, and no other rig can be so handy. They are 
smack-rigged, and carry their stay sv taut that the mast is buckled over the bows; the mainsail is loosely 
laced to the mast and gaff; they carry a stay-foresail, and occasionally a howsprit with a small jib. [For 
lines and dimensions, see Plate 9.] I believe them to have been of Spanish origin, as previous to the 
bial 1688 the Spaniards frequented this coast much, and had permanent locations at Kinsale, Castle- 

aven, Berehaven, Valentia, Dingle, Smerwick, and Galway ; and I conceive the word “‘ Hooker” to be 
ae an English corruption of the Spanish word *‘ Urca,” pronounced ‘‘ Oorka,” a term for a small fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel, although I believe the word is now obsolete ga on 
: ; am, &c. 
Captain Washington, rR. Nn. (signed) W. H. Church, Lieut. rp. w. 
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OPINIONS of Lert Boat BuripeErs on Mr. James Peake’s Construction Draft of a Decked 
Fishing Boat. [Plate 4.] 


From Mr. James Lechie, Boatbuilder. 
Leith, 20 June 1849. 

HAVING examined and considered Mr. James Peake’s draft of a decked fishing boat, I beg leave to 
state as my opinion, that it has by far too little rise in floor from keel to bilge, and also too full below 
in first and second water-lines forward, and rather lean aloft, also nearly the same abaft. I do not 
think that such a model would be at all anything likely to be a weatherly vessel, such as fishermen 
require, as they go from 40 to GO miles east of the Isle of May to line-fishing, and work their lines while 
under suil, and have often to ply to windward, where there is often heavy seas to contend with. I may 
also observe that the same frequently occurs at the herring fishing, both when proceeding to and return- 
aaron the fishing ground. 

he above is, from my experience as a builder of fishing boats, the only opinion I can offer. 
I beg to subjoin a statement of the number and description of the boats built by me since 1829. 


Large fishing boats, from 80 ft. to 48 ft. over stems - - = No. 247 
Fishing yawls, from 20 ft.to29ft.- - +2 - +2 2 © <= 22% 
Whale-boats, from 24 ft.to29 ft - - + + 2+ «© 2© - & 
Ship and pleasure boats \| = © © 2© © © = + 118 


Total number of Boats - - - 624 


which would reach, end on to each other, the distance of 3 miles 152 yards 2} feet. 
(True copy.) (signed) 2B. F. Primrose. 


From Messrs. Nisbett & Rollo, Leith. 
23 June 1849, 

WE received yours of the 21st, regarding our opinion of the draft enclosed, and beg leave to give it as 
follows :—The plan might be found to suit for deep-sea fishing Loats very well, but it would be found 
very unmanageable for herring fishing boats. Being so high above the water, they wculd lose the most 
of the fish in getting the nets on board; besides, there would have to be a bulwark to keep the men 
from falling overboard; but we have no doubt that vessels or boats of this description would be far more 
comfortable for the fishermen than open boats, but they could not be expected to make a passage so 
quick as to answer a market; and alsothe cost of such a craft as this would far exceed the means of ob- 
taining it,as the most part of the fishermen are not able even to procure them us they are now constructed. 
And as to the number of boats we have built, we have been in the practice of boat-building from our 
earliest years that we were able to work any, with Mr. William Lindsay of Leith, who built a very 

eat many fishing boats of all classes. We succeeded his son Alexander Lindray, and have now been 
in business for 10 years past, during which time we have built 30 large boats from 34 feet to 37 feet 
long, 94 boats of the second class, and 152 of the third class, all of which were built for the fishing, 
besides boats for vessels, a great number of different constructions and sizes. 


(True copy.) (signed) 2B. F. Primrose. 


From Messrs. Lauchlane, Rose, & Son, Ship Builders. 
26 June 1849 

H avinG carefully examined the plan of a fishing-boat designed by Mr. James Peake, for the purp. 
of su perseding the description of boat now in use on the Firth of Forth, we are of opinion, that while a 
Boat of that form would possess the very desirable properties of being easy at sea, of rolling easily, of 
drawing little water, and carrying a considerable burthen for her size, yet from the round form ot h 
bottom, combined with her want of breadth, we fear she would prove a very dangerous boat when under 
sail, notwithstanding her being decked. 

The Newhaven boats are for the most part impelled by pulling, but in a deck boat they cannot pull 
otherwise than at a great disadvantage, unless, indeed, the boat wus fitted with a long hatch in which 
they might sit; but this would, to a great extent, counteract the safety derived from her deck. She 
would besides, not only from being larger but fuller built, be a heavier boat to pull, requiring probably 
two additional men, which, com ined with increased expense, in consequence of her larger size, 
and her being decked, we are afraid our Newhaven men could not afford. We also think her masts 
are placed too near her extremities, and that for the purpose of beaching she should have a round 
stern and stern post similar to our Newhaven fishing boats. Upon the whole, while we consider the 
present description of boat as being very unsafe, and that almost any alteration on it would be most 
advisable, particularly that of adding a deck, as it is not so much the form of the Newhaven boat as 
the want of a deck which makes it su unsafe, yet still we think that the adoption of such a boat as 
that proposed by Mr. Peake is very little superior to the boat which it is intended to supersede. 


: (True copy.) (signed) 3B. F. Primrose. 
Memorandum :— Newhaven. Proposed. 
Dimensions of the Boats: Ft. in. Ft. in. 
Length between perpendiculars - -2© 2+ = 386 0 ~- 2-2 «© = = 41 0 
Breadth - - -©= -2© 2s 2 2 © - 183 0tol4f%— - - - - 12 6 
Depth - - - 2+ 25 2 © = 59 -«--*++-+.+ 70 


Lieutenant Parks, R.N., of H. M. 8. Dasher, suggests :— 


That the crews of fishing boats, while riding at their nets, might find shelter from bad weather by 
forming a framing of a roof over the gunwale of their boat, by means of the masts and oars, and then 
eae their sails taut over the spars, and securing tliem well down at the sides. 

Also, that a boat might ride out a gale under the lee of a raft or breakwater, formed by lashing her 
masts and oars together, parallel to each other, at six feet apart, and veered ahead, the cable or riding 
rope being not less than 15 fathoms in length, and bent to each end of the spars by a span. 

lieutenant Parks also recommends the use of washstrakes for fishing boats, to ship and unship. 
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boat-builders. 
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Appendix, No.24. - - - - .-= - = = 
COMPARATIVE TABLE of DIMENSIONS of some of the 


Decked, 


Half-decked, or Drait of Water 
when Loaded. 


NAME OF PLACE. | 
| Open. 


SCOTLARD: Ft. sn. Nias Prins 
Wick = - = = 0, 9) 4 9 pli ; ‘ ; 
Buckie - - - 0 0 9/49. Ted 4 3 ‘ 9 
Fraserburgh- - - 0 0 3f 5 0% tied 4 ) 5 0 
Peterhead -  - - 6 oO} 3[ 4 9 eo | ; 
Aberdeen - <-~ - 9 6 3] 4 3 rea 3 ; : 
Newhaven - - - 9 0 O, 4a 8 pie 3 : ; 
Dunbar - = = 0 6 6] 4 3 : rN . ; 
Berwick - - - 0 0 61 310 Open - - Tea 9 3 é 
Loch Fyne (Rothesay) - 0 0 9) 5 0 Forecastle deck tAas Q 5 0 
Lock Fyne (Fairlie)  - 0 0 9); 5 0 Forecastle deck maa 0 5 0 


ENGLAND: 


Yorkshire (eoble)- -| 25 0 0 i 62/23 3 [Open + -|{Hsht1 6 2 0 
Scarborough (five man| 68 6 2 3} 1611] 7 2 93 | Decked + -|/ right? ae : 
eapancgh (yawl) -] 47 2) 0 4; 15 0) 6 6 {| 12 | Decked + - Load 3 6 80 
Yarmouth (ugger) -]| 52 0 9 oj} 4 9170 7 | Decked - - | yisht3 Bee 
Yarmouth (punt)- -]| 37 0 0 3| 12 0] 4 9 5 Open - las 3 ‘ : 
Lowestoft, No.1-- -] 46 9 0 9/14 6166 10° | Decked - = |i right 3 ae 
Lowestoft, No.2 - -| 35 0 0 6{ 11 31 5 0 Forecastle deck Lge ar : 4 
Deal (lugger) - -| 38 0 6 31 120] 5 QO 6 Forecastle deck ras : ; 
Folkstone - - -} 41 O 9 0; 12 9] 6 O 8 -Decked - = oa é 6 8 
Hastings - + -| 48 0 0 o} 49163 10 | Decked - -/{ 783 0 4 8 
Portland (laurette) -{ 20 0 0 2) 7 0] 2 0 + [Opn - - eee (i : : 
Penzance, orMount’sBay| 40 6 0 o| 11 9] 6 o 7 ee eae a 4 
Penzance, 2d class - | 35 0 0 3| 110] 5 9 See eae ie oe 
St.Ives, Nol - -| 40 9 3 5 s| 12 0] 6 0 De eee ieee ae 
St. Ives, No.2 - -/ 99 6 6 4 o/ 1 91 60 en eee vee 
InleofMan- - -] 40 8] 3% 0} 33 9{ 1: 9/ 11 6] 6 6 a ergs eae ce ee 
IRELAND: | 

Cork (whale boat) -| 98 0] 25 0/ 210) 5 4/ 5 2] 22] none {Open - -|pishtO # 0 4 
Kinsale (hooker) - -| 39 4] 28 0/ 32 9] 11 0] 10 9| 7 0 15 | Forecastle deck eee ee 
Galway (hooker) - -| 33 6] 93 6] 27 2] 10 6| 10 3] 6 0 4 {Opn - .|{ iit? 6 38 6 
Galway (Ing sail)- -| 25 3/ 19 0] 21 of 7 6G] 7 3] 8310 | 4 |Opn - - {Lea Sa 
Westport (hooker) -{ S31 4{ 22 0; 26 4! 8 8/ 8 0] 6 6 4 Forecastle deck Lead 6 $ ; 
Proposed; No.1 - -| 41 0) 38 0] 93 6] 12 6| 12 s] 7 o | —  |fDecked, or fore Hi Tigi lag 4 0 
Ditto,No.2- - -| 34 6] 31 9| 27 0] 12 6| 12 8] 4 6 — | Porecastle deck |{ {en , 9 4 ¢ 
Ditto,No.3 - -| 41 0] 37 6] 33 0! 13 6! 13 3! 7 9 cheers ir eorie a aan ee 
; Forecastle deck Light oe 

Ditto,No.4  - -| 46 3] 40 0| 34 6 0 9 2 and hatches - |} tend 4 8 6 0 


Sa EERE, “eer meee.” 


The keel fur tonnage in decked boats has been measured on the level of the lower edge of the rabbet of the keel, f i 
breadth. In open boats it is the length over all, minus three-fifths of extreme breadth. The depth of hold is measured pila septa 
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principal Fisainc Boats on the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


Displacement. 
Capacity Barthen aes 
uilder’s 


NAME OF PLACE. | To Light To Load for 
D 


or Weight; Draft. 
of Hull. 


Name. 


SCOTLAND: 


Wick - - - - 4° Clench - 2 lug sails - 5 | D. Bremner. 
Buckie - - s Clench - - 2 lug saila - 5 [| --J.& W. M‘In- 
tosh, Portessie. 
Fraserburgh - 26 Clench ~~ - 2 lug sails - 5 | J. Webster. 
Peterhead - - - O° Clench - - 2 lug sails - 5 {| J. Booth. 
Aberdeen - - 48 2 lug sails - 5 | Hall & Co. 
Newhaven - - - 46 2 lug sails - 5 | -- Rose & Son, of 
copper fastened. Leith. 
Dunbar - - - a Clench = -« 2 lug sails - 5 | P.& J. Keir. 
Berwick - = - — Clenche - 2 lug sails - 6 | A. B. Gowant. 
Loch Fyne (Rothesay) 34 Clench- = Smack - « 6 | -- — Black, of 
Rothesay. 
Clench - - Smack - - 6 |- - — Fyfe, of 


Loch Fyne (Fairlie) - 4.2 


ENGLAND: 
Yorkshire (cobdle) - _ Clench- - 25 | 1 lug, jib, and -- M. Hodgson, of 
mizen. Sunderland. 
Scarborough (five-man 17°1 -- Clench, and 550 | 3 lug sails and 8 | R. Skelton. 
boat). copper fastened. jib. 
Scarborough (yawl) - 9°2 47 $3 | - - Clench, and 310 | Lug foresail, 7 | R. Skelton. 
copper fastened. mizen, & jib. 
Yarmouth (lugger) -{| 18 49 3 | -- Clench,and| 300 | Slug sails, top- 103} W. Teasdel. 
copper fastened. sail, and jib. 
Yarmouth (pnnt) - 58 23 § | Clench - 75 | 2 lug sails) 5 | W, Teasdel. 
Lowestoft, No. 1 -| 123 43 32 |--Clench,and| 325 | Slug sailsand | 10 | S.Sparham. 
copper fastened. topsails. 
Lowestoft, No. 2 - — 20 Clench - ~~ 165 | 2 lug sails - 6 | S. Sparham. 
Deal(lugger) - =< 3°5 23 § | -- Clench,and| 275 | Slugsails - 74 | Hayward & Sons. 
copper fustened. 
Folkstone - - _ 28 -- Clench, and 280 | 3lug sails and 74] Charles Gelder. 
copper fastened. jib. 
Hastings - - -| 175 45 - - Clench, and 250 | Slug sails, top- 83) J. D. Thwaites. 
copper fastened. sail, and jib. 
Portland (laurette) - _ 4 Clench = = 22 | Lug "foresail, 7 | — Talbot. 
sprit mizen. 
Penzance, or Mount’s 10° 24 §} | - - Carvel, and 200 | Lug foresail, 7 | M. Mathews. 
Bay. copper fastened. and mizen. 
Penzance,2d Class = 57 19 Carvel - = 150 | Lug _foresail, 7 | M. Mathews. 
and mizen. 
St. Ives, No.1 - ° 11: 26 §? | - - Carvel, and 200 | Lug foresail, 6 | W. Paynter. 
copper fastened. and mizen. 
St. Ives, No.2 - =< 13°5 2479 | Carvel - = 200 | Lug foresail, 6 | W.Tonkin & Son. 
and mizen. 
Isle of Man - + 75 23 §% | - = Carvel, and 160 | Dandy smack 7 | H.Graves, of Peel. 
copper fastened. 
IRBLAND: 
Cork (whale boat) - —_ 3 §¥ | -- Clench, and 20 | llug sail - 7 | W. Atkinson. 
copper eet 
Kinsale (hooker) - 6.8 19 Carvel - 16 | Smack - - 6 | C. Barrett. 
Galway (hooker) - : 2° 13 Carvel - 70 | Smack - - 5 | Michael Curren. 
Galway (lug sail) - — 44 | Carvel - 14 | llugsail - 8 | Patrick Donagh. 
Westport (hooker) - — 12 Carvel - 63 | Smack - - 6 | -- Matthew Mor- 
gan, of Galway. 
Proposed, No. 1 - -j- - 12 — Lug _foresail - | - James Peaks, of 
and mizen. H. M. Dockyard, 
Woolwich. 
Ditto, No. 2 - - —_ 21 — Lug _foresail — | James Peuke. 
and mizen. 
Ditto, No. 3 - - _— 32 — Smack - - - | -John Thompson, 
of Rotherhithe. 
Ditto, No. 4 - = 44 — - = - - |-- Hall & Co, 


of Aberdeen. 


emer NN a a 


dropped from the foreside of the stem at the underside of bowsprit to the after edge of the sternpost, minus three-fifths of extreme 
or in open boats, from the under side of the midship thwart, to the floor. 
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